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Che Freedmen’s Bureau tn Cevas 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


HEN General Robert E. Lee surrendered his armies at 

Appomattox Courthouse in April of 1865, there were 

approximately 400,000 (including nearly 200,000 ref- 
ugees from other southern states) negroes in ‘Texas. These freed- 
men did not know what to do with their new-found freedom. 
The United States government, anticipating the confusion which 
would inevitably follow the break-up, had established on March 
3, 1865, a Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, 
more commonly known as the Freedmen’s Bureau. To this bu- 
reau was committed the supervision and management of all aban- 
doned lands and the control of all matters pertaining to refugees 
and freedmen from the so-called rebel states.t This act defined 
abandoned lands as all abandoned property, real or personal, 
from which the lawful owner had been or was voluntarily absent 
and engaged in aid of the rebellion. The President of the United 
States, through a General Court Order of the War Department, 
on May 12, 1865, organized the bureau and appointed as its chief 
commissioner, Major General Oliver O. Howard.* General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, under whom Howard had served, said of this 
appointment that he could not “imagine that matters that may 


1Circular Order No. 2, July 24, 1865, in House Executive Documents, 39th Con- 
gress, 1st Session (Series No. 1256), Document No. 70, pp. 47-48. 

2General Howard was a graduate of Bowdoin College and of the United States 
Military Academy. He was an earnest, able, and courageous soldier. He served 
honorably and with distinction at Gettysburg and later led one of Sherman’s 
columns in his march to the sea. Much of his life prior to the war was spent in 
the South, where at one time or another he commanded troops in most of the 
seceded states. He knew much of the relations between the races, and he believed 
implicitly in the capacity of the negro for improvement. He was gentlemanly, 
upright, and religious, but unfortunately he had little administrative ability. See 
Paul S. Peirce, The Freedmen’s Bureau: A Chapter in the History of Reconstruc- 
tion (Iowa City, 1904), 46-48. 
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involve the future of four million souls could have been put in 
more charitable or more benevolent hands.” 

Howard assumed his office as commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau on May 15, 1865. The territory under the jurisdiction of 
the bureau was divided into ten districts with an assistant com- 
missioner in charge of each.’ These ten districts (increased to 
twelve in 1866) were in turn divided into sub-districts and divi- 
sions for administrative purposes. Some of these assistant com- 
missioners served in as many as three states. General E. M. Greg- 
ory was appointed as assistant commissioner for Texas, and he 
reached his station at Galveston on September 21, 1865. On this 
day the bureau began to function in Texas.* 

Ominous stories of freedmen’s being deprived of their liberty 
guaranteed under the proclamation of emancipation as well as 
rumors of personal violence inflicted on freedmen were circulat- 
ing everywhere as General Gregory set up his headquarters at 
the Customs House in Galveston and prepared to launch his 
program. In his first proclamation dated October 12, 1865, he 
ordered all officers under his jurisdiction to give publicity to the 
Emancipation Proclamation and to see that it was read and dis- 
tributed wherever freedmen were employed, copies to be fur- 
nished to all employers as well as to all state officers. These 
officers were further charged with the responsibility of adjudi- 
cating all matters between freedmen or between freedmen and 
whites where civil officials failed to give impartial justice. Greg- 
ory also enjoined them to point out to the freedmen that their 
freedom was accompanied by certain obligations—the obligation 
to work, the obligation to enter into written contracts with 
employers—and to see that the freedmen’s contracts were regis- 
tered with the proper bureau official. The bureau officials were 
urged to disabuse the freedmen’s minds of the false impression 
that the lands of their former masters would be divided among 
~ 8At its greatest extent the bureau’s territory included the District of Columbia, 
Indian Territory, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

4Howard to E. M. Stanton, December, 1865, in House Executive Documents, 39th 
Congress, ist Session (Serial No. 1255), Document No. 11, p. 29. General Gregory 


served with credit in the Army of the Potomac and was recommended by General 
G. G. Meade for a berth in the newly organized bureau. 
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them at Christmas. All citizens were called upon to assist in cor- 
recting this erroneous idea.* 

In order to inform himself of the conditions in his district 
Gregory left Galveston on November 10 for a twenty-one day 
whirlwind trip of about seven hundred miles. On this trip he 
met and addressed approximately 25,000 freedmen and planters. 
He explained the provisions of the Emancipation Proclamation 
and urged the freedmen to stay at home, to work, and to do what 
he found few had done: make written, not verbal, contracts. He 
said that he found the freedmen kind, courteous, and ‘‘well- 
disposed towards all.” He was strongly impressed with their reli- 
gious sentiments and their “great capacity’ for learning and 
improvement. He insisted that the morals of the freedmen were 
equal if not superior to the whites.® This is a fine example of 
Gregory’s pathetic ignorance of his wards, and subsequent events 
proved, even to him, that his conceptions were completely with- 
out foundation. 

With optimism and courage Gregory, on his return to head- 
quarters, set about organizing the bureau in ‘Texas on the basis 
of General Howard’s instructions. These were, briefly, to intro- 
duce and promote productive industry through a practicable 
system of compensated labor; to correct the erroneous belief, 
common among former slaves, that they could live without labor; 
to provide for the aged, the destitute, and the sick; to establish 
and maintain schools for freedmen until a system of free schools 
could be maintained by local government; to protect loyal ref- 
ugees and to assist them in returning to their homes; and to 
adjudicate differences between negroes or between negroes and 
whites when the civil authorities failed to function.” The orders 
from General Howard did not include directions concerning 
abandoned lands because there were none in Texas. Further, in 
accordance with instructions, Gregory set up the machinery of 
the bureau by appointing an assistant adjutant general, a sur- 

5E. M. Gregory, Circular Order No. 1, October 12, 1865 (MS., in Records of the 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

6Gregory to Howard, December 9g, 1865, in House Executive Documents, 39th 


Congress, ist Session (Series No. 1256), Document No. 70, pp. 374-377. 
7Circular Order No. 2, July 24, 1865, in ibid., 48-49. 
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geon-in-chief, assistant quartermaster and disbursing officer, a 
superintendent of schools, and eighteen sub-assistant commis- 
sioners.* The sub-assistant commissioners were to be stationed at 
or in the vicinity of Houston, Marshall, Victoria, Austin, Bren- 
ham, Columbia, Hempstead, Anderson, Courtney, Woodville, 
Millican, Leona, Indianola, Wilson County, and Wharton. 
While General Gregory gave his attention to matters of organ- 
ization, Surgeon-in-Chief S. J. W. Mintzer visited the counties of 
Liberty, Polk, Tyler, Angelina, Nacogdoches, San Augustine, Sa- 
bine, Jasper, Hardin, and part of Harris. He reported to Gregory 
that not a dozen freedmen had made written contracts and that 
those who had made verbal contracts had not been paid since the 
“break-up.” Rumors were abroad that there was an organization 
among planters to murder all freedmen who had left their former 
masters.° He gave no credence to these reports, but he did find 
that most employers were instructing the freedmen that they 
would not be free until Christmas.’? Many of the negroes were 
migrating to Louisiana. Mintzer reported three hundred per 
day for the past sixty days. ‘““Ioo much beef, not enough bacon in 
Texas,” the emigrants explained. He found that the white and 
black codes were still in operation, and he advised General 
Gregory to visit the areas and explain all orders.‘! In the mean- 
SHarrison Flag (Marshall), December 28, 1865. E. M. Gregory, Circular Order 
No. 2 (MS., Records of the Bureau of Refugees ..., National Archives). See also 
Circular No. 4. The officers were as follows: Captain Byron Porter, assistant adju- 
tant general; S. J. W. Mintzer, surgeon-in-chief; Captain Samuel I. Wright, assistant 


quartermaster; First Lieutenant E. M. Wheelock, United States Colored Troops, 
superintendent of schools. 

®It was reported that one planter said that there were enough grapevines avail- 
able to hang every negro who left his former master and that it would be done. 
Another one said that “a right smart chance of runaway niggers had been found 
hanging in trees in his vicinity.” Few persons believed these rumors. 

10Weekly State Gazette (Austin), November 25, 1865. How this belief was so 
firmly planted in the mind of the freedmen is not known. The federal officials 
blamed the citizens, while the southerners placed the responsibility on the northern 
radicals. The freedmen as slaves had been told by citizens and public speakers that 
if the “yankees” won, the negroes would be freed, property confiscated and given 
to them, and the whites would be enslaved. The southerner, however, claimed 
that northern radicals started the whole thing when they talked of “forty acres 
and a mule.” It was further claimed that United States soldiers, in order to get 
money from the negroes, promised them a division of land at Christmas.—C. B. 
Stuart to Governor Hamilton (MS., in Executive Correspondence, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Austin) . 

11Mintzer to Gregory, December 1, 1865 (MS., in Records of the Bureau of 
Refugees ..., National Archives) . 
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time, petitions flowed into Governor A. J. Hamilton in Austin 
asking him to forestall a threatened uprising of the freedmen at 
Christmas, and as a safeguard against this he authorized the or- 
ganization of the county police. To assist further, the governor 
issued an address to the negroes which he directed all county 
judges to read to them. His address was kind but firm and con- 
tained most wholesome advice. To the excited and excitable 
freedmen he said: 

You are free—free to work for yourselves and to do right. No man 
is free to do wrong and to live upon the labor of others. Your duty 
as well as your interest will, I hope, lead you to do right.” 

The machinery having been set into operation, Gregory, again 
in accordance with advice of his surgeon-in-chief, turned to an 
inspection of his district. On December 10, 1865, he began a 
tour of the Lower Brazos, Oyster Creek, Old Caney, and the 
Colorado Valley, the cotton and sugar districts formerly crowded 
with slaves, now swarming with freedmen. At the same time 
Inspector General William E. Strong was ordered by General 
Howard to inspect Texas. He spent a month in East Texas, on 
the Trinity, and between the Trinity and the Neches rivers, as 
well as extreme western part of Texas and points between Gal- 
veston and the mouth of the Rio Grande. If one may rely on 
the reports, the conditions were markedly different in the areas 
visited. 

Gregory reported that nine-tenths of the former slaves were 
under contract, working steadily and soberly, and that the num- 
ber refusing to make contracts was dwindling daily. Out of 
400,000 freedmen in Texas at the time, he said that only sixty- 
seven were receiving help. The farmers were paying from $8.00 
to $15.00 per month to former slaves and in addition furnished 
quarters, food, fuel, clothing, and medical attention. In many 
instances, instead of wages a portion of the crop was pledged, 
the amount ranging from one-third to one-half depending on 
what the former slave furnished in seed, feed, and equipment. 
He reported that theft, idleness, and vagrancy had almost become 
a thing of the past, and that instances of shooting, cruel abuse, 


12Harrison Flag, December 7, 1865, quoting Hamilton’s address of November 17, 
1865. 
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and violent assaults were on the decline except in remote areas. 
“A great moral improvement has been noted,” he said, but he 
omitted to say on what basis this comparison was made." 

Inspector General Strong went along with Gregory as far as 
Huntsville where he turned, crossed the Trinity at Ryan’s Ferry 
into deep East Texas. He held many meetings with freedmen 
and with as many planters as could be induced to attend. He 
explained to both groups their rights and responsibilities and 
what was expected of them. Former slaves were informed that 
they were free to move from place to place but were advised to 
stay at home, to make contracts, and to work diligently if treated 
fairly. 

Strong, however, found conditions bad in East Texas. He said 
that men east of the Trinity did not know they had been freed; 
they still thought that they would be freed at Christmas and that 
there would be a division of property then. At Mount Jordan 
and Jasper on the Neches and San Augustine and in all the 
sections between the Neches and Sabine as far north as Hender- 
son, freedmen were still held in abject slavery, and according to 
Strong they were in a worse condition than when they were 
slaves. He said that “they are frequently beaten unmercifully, 
and shot down like wild beasts, without any provocation, fol- 
lowed with hounds, and maltreated in every possible way.’ 
These conditions were especially notable in the interior away 
from troops and federal bayonets. To remedy this, Strong recom- 
mended that a campaign be launched, similar to that of General 
W. T. Sherman in Georgia to “improve the temper and gen- 
erosity of the people” and that Gregory station fifty good officers 

18E. M. Gregory to O. O. Howard, Houston, January 31, 1866 (MS., in Bureau 
of Refugees ..., National Archives) . 

14Strong to Howard, January 1, 1866, in House Executive Documents, 39th Con- 
gress, ist Session (Series No. 1256), Document No. 70, pp. 308-310. The reasons 
reputedly assigned for beating and killing negroes are most amusing. Some of 
these gleaned from hundreds of pages of reports to Washington are as follows: 
freedman did not remove his hat when he passed him; negro would not allow 
himself to be whipped; freedman would not allow his wife to be whipped by a 
white man; he was carrying a letter to a Freedmen’s Bureau official; kill negroes 


to see them kick; wanted’ “to thin out niggers a little”; didn’t hand over his money 
quick enough; wouldn’t give up his whiskey ftask. 
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in the interior about 350 miles above the coast with a small 
armed force.*® 

The report of John W. Alvord, inspector of schools and 
finances for the bureau, completed the picture at the close of 
the year 1865. Alvord did not visit Texas but reported on Jan- 
uary 1, 1866, that there were ten day and six night schools in 
Texas. There were ten teachers and 1,041 students. He said that 
arrangements had been made for thirty teachers; that the schools 
were self-sustaining; and that other schools would be established 
as soon as textbooks could be obtained." 

Lieutenant E. M. Wheelock, of the United States Colored 
Troops, as the bureau’s educational director for Texas, set about 
the task of establishing schools for freedmen.’* This was a most 
difficult task in view of the traditions such procedure violated 
and in view of the skeptical and antagonistic attitude of the 
press. In the face of this opposition and with the encouragement 
of General Gregory, who was pathetically ignorant of the true 
situation, Wheelock proceeded to the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities. 

In September of 1865 a colored school, unknown in ‘Texas 
prior to the break-up, was established at Galveston. The outward 
success of this school was almost instantaneous and was quickly 
followed by others so that on January 31, 1866, Wheelock re- 
ported that there were twelve day schools and fourteen night 
schools in operation in Texas under supervision of fourteen 
teachers with 1,691 pupils enrolled. The schools were self-sus- 
taining through voluntary contributions and a small tuition 
charge of $1.50 per pupil. Wheelock reported that the teachers 
were “effective and competent, the scholars orderly, studious, 

15Strong to Howard, January 1, 1866 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., National 
Archives). Howard reported as others had that thousands of slaves from other 
states formed a steady stream through the interior, heading towards Louisiana. 


They followed the Old San Antonio Road from Bastrop on the Colorado River 
through Caldwell, Madison, Crockett, and then northeast to the Sabine River. 

16J. W. Alvord to Howard, January 1, 1866 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., 
National Archives) . 

17The bureau assumed full responsibility for general supervision and superin- 
tendence of schools, the examination and appointment of teachers, for payment of 
their transportation, rents, and fuel. Repairs of school buildings and the armed 
protection of the school and the teacher were likewise responsibilities of the bureau. 
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and attentive,’!* and that there had not been an instance of 
violence against a teacher or a school. By June of 1866 the num- 
ber of schools had increased to one hundred with sixty-five 
teachers and an enrollment of 4,447 freedmen. Included in the 
one hundred schools were twenty-nine Sunday schools and twen- 
ty-four night schools conducted by the same teachers as were 
employed in the day schools.’ These were designed for religious 
instruction and to reach a large number of laborers who could 
not attend the week-day schools. The average income of the 
teachers was reported to have been approximately $30 per month 
after expenses were paid. The summer of 1866 witnessed the 
closing of many of the schools because of lack of teachers or 
because of the panic caused by the cholera which raged in some 
of the larger towns from Galveston to Brownsville and even in 
San Antonio which was the far west at that time.*’ In spite of the 
invasion of cholera, forty-three day, night, and Sunday schools 
continued to operate with twenty-five teachers and 2,752 in at- 
tendance. The number enrolled decreased to 1,679 in September, 
but in October most of the schools reopened when most of the 
cotton had been picked, the sickness abated, and teachers on 
vacation returned. 

Plans were made to expand the system to include other areas 
of ‘Texas, but such plans had to be limited by the tone of the 
public as well as the absence of the military in certain areas. 
Schools followed the flag, and no effort was made to establish 
schools in communities where the protection of the military was 
not available. Programs for extension were laid before the North- 
ern Aid Societies in the hope that assistance might be forthcom- 
ing,” but those associations were too much absorbed in work 


18Gregory to Howard, January 31, 1866, in Senate Executive Documents, 39th 
Congress, ist Session (Series No. 1238), Document No. 27, p. 79, and in House 
Executive Documents, 39th Congress, 1st Session (Series No. 1256), Document No. 
70, p. 306; Wheelock to Kiddoo, October 31, 1866, in Senate Executive Documents, 
ggth Congress, 2d Session (Series No. 1276), Document No. 6, pp. 148-150. 

19] bid. 

20Wheelock to Alvord, October 31, 1866 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., Na- 
tional Archives) . 

21Flake’s Bulletin (Galveston), April 26, 1866, quoting New York Post. Such 
benevolent societies as the New England Branch of the Freedmen’s and Union 
Commission, New York National Freedmen’s Relief Association, Baltimore Asso- 
ciation for the Moral and Educational Improvement of Colored People, Maryland 
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in fields nearer home to give attention to far-away Texas. They 
extended their good wishes and a limited number of Sunday 
school hymn books and tracts on religion which the freedmen 
could neither read nor understand. The American Bible Society 
donated Bibles and New Testaments in quantities sufficient to 
permit placing a copy in the hands of negroes who learned to 
read which probably was a limited number. 

Wheelock soon found that obstacles such as the payment of 
tuition and the buying of books severely limited the number of 
freedmen who could take advantage of the schools. He urged, 
therefore, that the bureau supplement the teacher’s salary and 
furnish enough funds to pay the tuition of the poverty-stricken. 
The bureau officials, however, were not to take kindly to this 
suggestion until in the late sixties. Progress, therefore, was slow 
in the face of insufficient funds and in the face of other obstacles 
equally discouraging. The superintendent wrote late in 1866 that 
“those who attempt to impart the elements of knowledge and 
religion to the recently liberated slave are made to drink unspar- 
ingly of the cup of social reproach, and most blameless conduct 
insures no immunity from scurrilous and scandalous attack.” The 
greatest hindrance to growth, however, was the lack of school 
buildings. Most schools were held in churches of the colored, 
which were few in number and lacked all equipment. At the 
year’s end (1866) there was not a two-room school under control 
of the bureau. Furthermore, because of local opposition officials in 
many promising localities found it impossible to rent or acquire 
even a cabin for school purposes. 

According to Wheelock, the schools in Texas had indeed done 
well during 1865 and 1866. Whether that was actually Wheelock’s 
opinion or whether he intended to leave that impression to pro- 
tect his job in Washington, he gave a glowing picture of the 
success of the educational program. ‘All our labors are facilitated 
by the great desire of the negroes to learn,” he said. Misde- 
meanors were uncommon, and there was no flagging of interest 
nor abatement of progress. The superintendent seemed encour- 
Union Commission, the Freedmen’s and Union Commission in Ohio, Michigan, 


Indiana, and Pennsylvania, and Freedmen’s Commission of West Virginia were 
invited to help. None operated in Texas. 
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aged that after a whole year the freedman gave no sign of having 
reached the limit of his intellectual capacity to learn. At least 
10,000 colored persons, old and young, had learned to read and 
spell, and many more bought books, spellers, and primers to 
learn through self-help. Wheelock further described the effect 
of the establishment of schools as follows: 


These schools are felt among the freedmen as a moral power. With 
increased intelligence, self-respect is quickened, conscience awakened, 
and the restraints of decorum and morality observed. Already the 
knavish and immoral element among the freedmen are feeling the 
novel and augmenting force of a public opinion, which serves to 
shame and to check the vice which it cannot yet abolish.** 


The records seem to indicate that Gregory attacked his job 
with vigor and sincerity, but it was too much to hope that a 
people so steeped in tradition could accept so radical a departure 
as his bureau represented. Evidence of dire trouble for Gregory 
appeared in the newspapers in January of 1866 in the form of 
an article written and signed by David G. Burnet, former Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Texas. In this article Burnet attacked 
the bureau and accused Gregory and his assistants of ‘intolerable 
acts of oppression,” and of inspiring the freedmen to hate their 
former masters.** In regard to this hatred Burnet said that “Gen- ( 
eral Gregory's speeches to assembled negroes have been so inju- 
dicious as to excite the dark rabble to the most vociferous plaudits 
of the orator and to threatening denunciations of the white men. 
The lash and the chain have been the favorite theme of his 
rhetoric.’ Gregory demanded proof of Burnet’s accusations, and 
in March the press of Texas carried Burnet’s answer accompanied 
by numerous sworn affidavits. On the basis of the affidavits Bur- 
net recommended Gregory’s removal.** 

Almost immediately, on April 2, 1866, General Gregory was 
removed as commissioner for Texas and was placed on duty as 

22Wheelock to Alvord, October 31, 1866 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., Na- 
tional Archives). The number of schools by months from September, 1865, to 
October, 1866, was as follows: 1, 5, 8, 12, 26, 45, 90, 90, 99, 100, 72, 45, 38, 45. 


Enrollment by months was as follows: 80, 264, 326, 615, 1,691, 2,445, 4,590, 4,710, 
4,796, 4,447, 4,365, 2,752, 1,679, 2,462. Number of teachers by months was as follows: 
1, 4, 6, 9, 14, 28, 43, 45, 53, 65, 43, 25, 23, 34- 

23Galveston News, January 28, 1866. 

24Ibid., March 7, 1866. See also San Antonio Daily Herald, March 16, 1866. 
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one of the inspectors of the bureau. Brevet Major General J. B. 
Kiddoo received the appointment as Gregory’s successor. The 
people of Texas welcomed the change with hope as it was thought 
that Kiddoo would do more to relieve the towns of congestion 
and influence the negro to return to the farm. In this connection 
the Galveston News seemed to express the feeling of the majority: 


We suppose many bright anticipations of the speedy incarnation 
of Sambo’s dusky exterior will end in murky despair as it is probable 
that instead of idly bleaching in the shade of the towering walls of 
the Bureau, he will be encouraged to seek an honorable and honest 
livelihood in the cotton patch and corn field.** 


Kiddoo took a philosophical view of the situation. He believed 
that the bureau had two main functions: one, to teach industry 
to the freedmen that they may be enabled to live, and two, to 
give them a chance for intellectual growth so that they will know 
how to live.?° 

In General Kiddoo’s statements on assuming the duties of 
commissioner one finds summarized his estimate of what Gregory 
had achieved. In his report to Howard he said: 


I have good reason to believe that General Gregory labored under 
great difficulties, and worked very hard in the original organization 
of the bureau. He found an almost universal disposition on the part 
of freedmen not to enter contracts. He rode through a large portion 
of the State, and by addressing them in large crowds secured their 
confidence, and induced them to enter into contracts.27 


Regardless of Kiddoo’s tribute to Gregory he found conditions 
generally in a bad state and in need of reorganization. He rec- 
ognized at once that the labor situation needed adjustment, and 
in his first order he attempted to break up some pernicious prac- 
tices then in vogue. By this order he declared that any employer, 
planter, or other person who should entice a freedman to leave 
the employer with whom he had contracted, either for higher 
wage or for any other inducement, would be subject to a $100- 
$500 fine while the freedman, if enticed away, should pay a fine 

25Evening Sun (Baltimore), April 20, 1866, quoting Galveston News. 

26Howard to Stanton, November 1, 1866, in House Executive Documents, 39th 
Congress, 2d Session (Series No. 1285), Document No. 1, p. 744. 


27Kiddoo to Howard, October, 1866, in Senate Executive Documents, g9th Con- 
gress, 2d Session (Series No. 1276), Document No. 6, p. 141. 
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of $5 to $25. The fine should not exceed $50 if the freedman 
voluntarily left his employer. Kiddoo recognized that it was one 
problem to get freedmen to make contracts but an entirely dif- 
ferent one to get them to keep them, for the negro had some 
difficulty in understanding how he could be free and still have 
to work. 

Throughout the months of June and July of 1866 the rains in 
‘Texas were constant. By mid-summer the crops were in the weeds. 
Kiddoo immediately ordered the sub-assistant commissioners to 
visit plantations in their districts or call freedmen to convenient 
places and lecture to them on the importance of saving the crops. 
The effect was to save the crop, and in addition the planters 
were almost persuaded that the bureau was working with them. 
It likewise convinced the freedmen that the United States gov- 
ernment was interested in their welfare.?* 

Kiddoo for the first time in the history of the bureau in Texas 
attempted systematically to organize the courts and to advance 
the philosophy that the civil courts should handle all cases as 
far as possible looking toward the complete return of all judicial 
functions to the civil authorities. He, therefore, ordered that the 
bureau should take no cognizance of matters between whites 
unless freedmen were involved; should take cognizance of affairs 
between freedmen only when civil courts could not be trusted 
or were not in full operation; and should take cognizance of 
affairs between whites and freedmen when there was good reason 
to believe that the negro could not obtain justice, or when his 
testimony was not admitted in the courts. All negroes accused 
of crimes should be tried by civil courts but bureau officials 
could interfere if the negro did not get justice; all cases of beat- 
ing, whipping, or maltreating of freedmen should be handled 
by the bureau; while the murder of freedmen should be under 
the jurisdiction of civil authorities.*° 

Having organized the bureau more carefully and having done 
what he could to encourage the negro to work, Kiddoo turned 
to the educational responsibilities of the bureau. He believed 
that tuition charges kept enrollment in the schools down to a 


28Tbid., 144. 
29Ibid., 145-146. 
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minimum. When he looked at the total number of freedmen in 
Texas, about 200,000 (not including refugees), and compared 
this with the small number reached by the schools, he said at 
once that a radical change had to be made if the school system 
was to be effective. Therefore, in December, 1866, he announced 
that effective January 1, 1867, the schools at Galveston and 
Houston would be free and that all would be free as soon as the 
bureau's finances would permit. Almost immediately the attend- 
ance at these places increased about fourfold and could have 
increased much more except for the limited capacity of the 
buildings and the scarcity of teachers. The result of this an- 
nouncement, however, was quite unfavorable elsewhere as freed- 
men were reluctant to pay fees when they were daily expecting 
the announcement that all would be free.*° 

To remedy the shortage of teachers Kiddoo inaugurated a 
three-phased program. He arranged with J. R. Shipherd, secre- 
tary of the American Missionary Association, to furnish as many 
teachers as needed, and the society promised to pay the teachers 
$15 per month, the amount to be supplemented by additional 
compensation from the treasury of the Freedmen’s Bureau. He 
established a normal school at Galveston to train teachers under 
the supervision of D. T. Allen, agent of the American Missionary 
Association. As a part of Kiddoo’s program the army established 
at Brownsville a night school for non-commissioned officers of 
the colored regiment stationed there. The purpose was to induce 
them to remain in the state as teachers after being mustered out 
of the service. As high as fifty were in attendance at one time, 
but evidence is lacking that this program produced any teachers 
for the freedmen’s schools.** 

General Kiddoo was under no illusion about the task he had 
outlined for himself, but he had great faith that patience, hard 
work, and sympathetic understanding would bring success. In 
writing of his wards he said: 


One of the greatest difficulties I have to contend with in the experi- 


30Kiddoo to Howard, February 18, 1867 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., Na- 
tional Archives) . 

31Wheelock to Kiddoo, February 18, 1867 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., Na- 
tional Archives) . 
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ment of free labor is the want of patience on the part of the southern 
people. They are too ready, and almost cager, to pronounce it a 
failure. In their sudden liberation from slavery, the freed people are, 
I will admit, too often restless, shiftless, and suspicious of all restraint, 
but ... [they] only need kindness, patience, education, and good faith 
to overcome.** 

In spite of his understanding and faith in his task, Kiddoo 
was to have little time to accomplish anything, for even as he 
took charge in April, 1866, reorganization was in the offing. In 
order to consolidate the jurisdiction of the bureau and the 
military Kiddoo was relieved on January 24, 1867, and the affairs 
of the bureau in Texas were placed under the supervision of 
Brevet Major General Charles Griffin with General J. J. Reyn- 
olds as assistant commissioner.** 

When Griffin arrived in Texas and set up headquarters in 
Galveston, he found fourteen officers and fifteen civilians on 
duty as sub-assistant commissioners. All, with one exception, were 
in the southern part of the state and in no case over 180 miles 
from the Gulf, so that not over one-third of the state and not 
over one-half of the population had been reached by the bureau. 
Troops were immediately distributed, and the state was divided 
(May, 1867) into fifty-seven sub-districts in charge of sixty-nine 
agents, thirty-eight officers, and thirty-one civilians so stationed 
as to extend protection to the most distant areas of the state. 

Griffin reversed the policy of General Kiddoo and abolished all 
free schools, but on March 1, 1867, he reduced tuition rates. A 
graduated system was adopted. The rate was to be fifty cents for 
one in a family, seventy-five cents for two, and one dollar for 
an entire family regardless of numbers. Orphans and children 
of widows were to be admitted free of charge. Furthermore, 
teachers employed at the time and not receiving aid from a 
benevolent order were to be paid a monthly sum of $40 from 
the treasury of the bureau.* 

" 82Kiddoo to Howard, October, 1866, in Senate Executive Documents, 39th Con- 
gress, 2d Session (Series No. 1276), Document No. 6, p. 157. 

33Howard to U. S. Grant, November 1, 1867, in House Executive Documents, 
40th Congress, 2d Session (Series No. 1324), Document No. 1, p. 683. 

34Wheelock to Alvord, Galveston, February 20, 1867 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees 
..., National Archives) . 


35]. T. Kirkman to Charles Griffin (broadside) , February 7, 1867 (MS., in Bureau 
of Refugees ..., National Archives) . 
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The picture drawn in June of 1867 was highly promising, 
but the withdrawal of bureau assistance in the payment of tuition 
combined with other factors to reduce attendance to a minimum. 
In June of 1867 there were 2,975 freedmen in day schools and 
2,182 in Sabbath schools, while in September of the same year 
there were only 268 in day and night schools and 160 in Sabbath 
schools, This drastic reduction in numbers was brought about 
by the withdrawal of bureau funds, the return of American 
Missionary Association teachers to the north, total reliance on 
tuition except in extreme cases of poverty, partial failure of the 
crops, and a devastating scourge of yellow fever.** In September, 
1867, the educational program of the Freedmen’s Bureau reached 
its lowest ebb since its organization. At that time there were 
only four schools under its supervision and only six teachers as 
compared with twenty-seven schools and twenty-three teachers 
in September of the previous year. 

The schools did not recover from the slump until the middle 
of 1868 when Reverend Joseph Welch became superintendent of 
the Texas schools. The reports to Washington of late 1867 and 
early 1868 were filled with apologies and explanations. A. H. 
Cox, freedman official at Liberty, reported that the whites in 
his area ‘do not educate their own children” and that they were 
bitter against the education of the negroes. He further stated 
that the negroes there were unteachable and that the freedmen 
have no interest in anything except “to eat and to lay in the 
shade.”** The representative at San Augustine had despaired of 
achieving anything and believed nothing could be done in regard 
to education in “the present unsettled condition.’** Elsewhere 
in Texas the reports were the same. The report from Columbus 
is typical. The bureau representative there (L. W. Stevenson) 
wrote: 


Public sentiment is decidedly not in favor of the education of the 


86Reverend Joseph Welch to Reverend J. W. Alvord (Austin), July 1, 1868 
(MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., National Archives) . 

387A, H. Cox to J. P. Richardson (A.A.A.G.), April go, 1868 (MS., in Bureau of 
Refugees ..., National Archives) . 

38A, A. Mintzer to J. P. Richardson, April go, 1868 (MS., in Bureau of Refu- 
gees ..., National Archives) . 
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freedmen. A person who attempts to teach a freedman loses caste and 
takes rank below a nigger [sic] in the estimation of the whites.*° 


Most of the men reported a passive resistance to the schools, but 
in some instances violence and threats of violence against negro 
churches and schools were reported. At Palestine an attack was 
made on the colored church, the house was stoned, windows were 
broken, and the preacher and congregation were driven into the 
streets. The preacher (Starr, white) was informed that “if he 
attempted to preach there again he would preach his next sermon 
in Hell.’ This second offense of the same type at Palestine was 
gleefully reported by the press under the caption, “Church is 
Out.”” Negro schoolhouses were burned at Waco, Brenham, and 
elsewhere. In some instances it was reported that property could 
not be bought if its proposed usage was for schools or churches 
for negroes. At Austin it became necessary to conceal the purpose 
before a lot could be obtained for a schoolhouse for freedmen. 
At Marshall the authorities were blocked in the purchase of a 
building for a school by a Doctor Samson who was described as 
secretary of the Loyal League.*® 

The passage of the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, in 
full swing by the beginning of 1868, tended to check the defiant 
spirit of the people of Texas and to raise the hopes of those 
interested in the education of the freedmen. This act required 
the ultimate dismissal of citizen agents and the substitution of 
regular army officers. By November, 1867, twenty-eight agents 
and forty-eight volunteer officers had been dismissed.* 

In the summer of 1868 the Congress ordered the withdrawal 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau except for the educational and bounty 
divisions, and officers were notified of their discharge effective 
on December 31, 1868.*? By this same act the office of the assistant 

39John Dix (Corpus Christi), Charles Haughn (Waco), Gregory Barrett (Tyler) , 
J. H. Morrison (Palestine) , J. P. Butler (Huntsville), T. M. K. Smith (Marshall) , 
L. W. Stevenson (Columbus), D. C. Brown (Paris), W. H. Horton (Bastrop) to 
J. P. Richardson, April go, 1868 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., National 
Archives) . 


40H. Sweeney to Welch, November 4, 1867 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., Na- 
tional Archives) . 

41Howard to Grant, November 1, 1867, in House Executive Documents, 40th 
Congress, 2d Session (Series No. 1324), Document No. 1, p. 621. 

4#2Howard to W. T. Sherman, October 20, 1869, in House Executive Documents, 
41st Congress, 2d Session (Series No. 1417), Document No. 142, p. 2. 
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commissioner was combined with the superintendent of schools. 

These two developments coupled with the appointment in the 
summer of 1868 of the Reverend Joseph Welch to superintend 
Texas schools seemed to have breathed new life into negro edu- 
cation in the state. The schools steadily grew in number and 
enrollment. There were four schools, six teachers, and 268 en- 
rolled in September, 1867; in September, 1868, there were forty- 
seven schools, forty-five teachers, and 1,556 enrolled. Approxi- 
mately two years later there were sixty-two schools, sixty-eight 
teachers (thirty-four white), and 3,035 enrolled.** 

School reports of 1869 and 1870 were quite optimistic as com- 
pared with those of 1867 and 1868. In the closing days of the 
bureau’s activities the greatest progress was shown. Welch re- 
ported in 1870 that five new brick schools had been built at 
Galveston, Houston, and Brownsville and that frame buildings 
had been erected at Hallettsville, Walnut Creek, and Wallisville. 
In addition to this, extensive repairs had been made on school 
buildings at Victoria, San Antonio, Galveston, and Webberville. 
The most heartening report was made of a changing attitude 
toward the schools. The Reverend Welch said that there was 
definitely an improvement in the conduct of the various com- 
munities toward the teachers and the schools and reported only 
one instance for the year of 1869 of violent action against a school 
or a teacher. A change of tone is particularly noticeable, almost 
without exception, in the press for the years of 1869 and 1870. 
Such papers as the San Antonio Express, the San Antonio Herald, 
the Waco Tribune, the Galveston News, the Houston Telegraph, 
and the Texas State Gazette (Austin) definitely changed their 
tone and in a veiled fashion approved education for the freedmen. 

Typical of the pleas which graced the pages of many papers in 
the dying days of the bureau is the following from the Houston 
Telegraph: 


But above all, let everything be done for their [freedmen] educa- 
tion. Help them to build churches and school-houses, go among them 
and bring their children into Sunday Schools, encourage our own 


43Welch to Alvord, Semi-Annual Report, June go, 1870 (MS., in Records of the 
Bureau of Refugees ..., National Archives) . 
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citizens to become teachers of their day schools, and show an interest 
in their welfare in every way.** 

The work of the Freedmen’s Bureau was completed in 1870, 
and in the last report of schools under the bureau's jurisdiction 
Welch reported a total enrollment (regularly and irregularly 
reported) of 6,499.*° 

This last report, however, was not all optimism. The bureau 
had set out to establish free schools for the negroes supported 
by the public and of the same quality as the white schools. Welch 
said in effect that from his observation and experience he was 
convinced that this would be a practical impossibility. He in- 
sisted that the government did not sufficiently protect the teachers 
of the freedmen and that this protection must be forthcoming. 
Along with the report that public sentiment showed great im- 
provement he described certain outrages against teachers of 
freedmen. At Gonzales, as the teacher was about to close the 
night school, Welch reports: 

A party of five or six men, disguised, attacked him with revolvers 


and after beating him unmercifully threw him into the river, and 
threatened to drown him but didn’t do it.** 


In connection with Alvord’s final report to Howard it is highly 
diverting to note that he announced, as if surprised, that after 
five years of the bureau’s educational activities in Texas ‘the 
negroes are still ignorant.’’*? 


FREEDMEN’S BurREAU vs. CiviL AUTHORITIES 


Conflict between the civil authorities and the military was 
inherent in the situation in Texas, and the establishment of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau courts increased the probability for such con- 
flicts. There were in Texas three classes of courts, each class 


44Houston Telegraph, April 14, 1869. The editor of the Houston Union, a union 
paper, doubted the sincerity of the editor of the Telegraph in publishing the ap- 
peal. The Union editor suggested that a Sunday school be organized at once with 
white (southern) teachers and proposed that the editor of the Telegraph be elected 
superintendent of this Sunday school. See Houston Union, April 20, 1869. 

45Welch to Alvord, Semi-Annual Report, July, 1870 (MS., in Records of Bureau 


of Refugees ..., National Archives) . 
46Welch to Alvord, January 6, 1870 (MS., in Bureau of Refugees ..., National 
Archives) . 


470. O. Howard, Annual Report (Washington, 1870), 12. 
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claiming criminal jurisdiction. The army claimed jurisdiction in 
all cases in which soldiers or other employees of the government 
were involved; the Freedmen’s Bureau counted itself supreme in 
matters relating to the negroes, particularly when it was doubtful 
whether justice would be given in the civil courts. On the other 
hand the civil courts claimed jurisdiction in all criminal cases. 
This overlapping of authority resulted in many clashes which 
helps to explain the bitter hostility so often manifested toward 
the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

One of the early conflicts occurred in Bosque County. A negro 
had been arrested, jailed, and indicted for the rape of a young 
white woman when a bureau agent twenty miles distant de- 
manded that civil authorities surrender the negro to him. The 
sheriff of Bosque was threatened with arrest and trial if he re- 
fused. The negro was turned over to the agent but was released 
shortly thereafter.** A freedman of Matagorda County indicted 
for murderous assault was forcibly taken from the custody of the 
sheriff by the local agent of the bureau. A negro cook on a vessel 
entering Galveston harbor was arrested by civil authorities on 
the charge of mutinous conduct. In spite of the fact that the 
arrest was made at the request of the captain of the ship, he was 
released by order of General Kiddoo who had just replaced 
Gregory as chief of the Texas Freedman’s Bureau. Numerous 
instances could be cited wherein the bureau overrode civil au- 
thority. In Grayson County a government agent, arrested for 
unlawful conduct before entering upon his official duties, was 
forcibly released by the bureau. At Brenham the bureau agent 
seized control of the jail and imprisoned the editor because he 
criticized teachers of freedmen.** In Houston the agents resisted 
the rearrest of a negro who had escaped after being indicted and 
confined for assault with intent to murder. 

One of the great handicaps under which the bureau cperated 
was the inevitable petty actions of some of its low rank officials.°° 

48J. K. Helton to Throckmorton, August, 1866 (MS., in Executive Correspond- 
ence, Adjutant General’s Office, Austin). See also Read to Throckmorton. 

49Flake’s Bulletin, February 6, 1867. See also Charles W. Ramsdell, Reconstruc- 
tion in Texas (New York, 1910), 129ff. 


50Petty actions, however, were not confined to subordinates. To illustrate this, 
one need only recall the instance of General Griffin’s refusal to allow the body of 
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Illustrative of this type of officer was one Captain Craig, assist- 
ant commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, stationed at Bren- 
ham. He had brought criticism to the bureau for his part in 
the arrest of the editor of the Brenham Banner": and later be- 
came involved in an affair at Seguin and again compromised the 
bureau. Craig desired certain court records and demanded them 
of the district clerk at Seguin. The clerk refused to surrender the 
papers and was immediately arrested. The clerk finally gave up 
the records when Craig threatened to take him to San Antonio, 
where an epidemic of cholera was raging. Craig destroyed the 
papers, for which act he was indicted by the grand jury and 
jailed because he refused to give bail. Three days later, according 
to Craig’s own account, a captain Hunt, under orders from 
General John P. Hatch of San Antonio, surrounded the jail at 
Seguin with forty-five men and forcibly released Craig. Protests 
by the governer to the chief of the bureau and to General Griffin 
were without results.*? 

There was another side to the story. Not all of the illegal, 
fraudulent, and atrocious acts were committed by the bureau. 
Petition after petition relating to outrages committed against 
freedmen poured into the governor’s office at Austin. The case 
of the freedman Perkins is a classic example. Perkins was 
wounded by Darwin, his former master, was thrown into jail, 
and kept there without proper care. Nothing was done with 
Darwin. Perkins escaped after five weeks and sought the protec- 
tion of the Freedmen’s Bureau, was rearrested on an illegal affi- 
davit, shackled, handcuffed, and turned over to Darwin. 

At Prairie Lea, in Caldwell County, a bad situation was re- 
ported. A group of citizens of the town sent a memorial to the 


General Albert Sidney Johnston to be carried through the streets of Galveston 
“because of his late relation to the Confederacy.” This he explained in a public 
letter published in the Galveston News. 

51Kiddoo to Throckmorton, September 13, 1866 (MS., in Executive Correspond- 
ence, Adjutant General’s Office, Austin) . 

52Goodrich to Throckmorton, Throckmorton to Kiddoo, Craig to Ellis, Throck- 
morton to Griffin, October 8 to December 22, 1866 (MS., in Executive Correspond- 
ence, Adjutant General’s Office, Austin) . 

53E. D. Townsend to Throckmorton, December 28, 1866, reporting a telegram 
from J. C. DeGress, assistant commissioner of the bureau, to E. M. Stanton (MS., in 
Executive Correspondence, Adjutant General’s Office, Austin). See also Claude 
Elliott, Leathercoat: The Life History of a Texas Patriot (San Antonio, 1938) , 156ff. 
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Freedmen’s Bureau stating that a reign of terror existed at Prairie 
Lea, that the freedmen there were grievously wronged in the 
settlement of their part of the crop, and requested the bureau's 
intervention. W. C. Phillips wrote Governor James W. Throck- 
morton that “during my short stay here [Prairie Lea] I have 
seen freedmen run down by horsemen, run out of town and shot 
at. On December 8 I saw a freedman whipped because he ad- 
dressed a young man as Tom instead of ‘Mas Tom.’” He said 
that on another occasion Nelson Smith, a freedman, was shot 
down because he refused to give his flask of whiskey to two 
reconstructed rebels. 

Such reports of defiant acts of the Freedmen’s Bureau and of 
the no less defiant deeds of the citizens of Texas—the truth of 
some acknowledged, even though exaggerated and colored—may 
be multiplied many times from the executive correspondence in 
the adjutant general’s office in the state capitol. The examples 
cited, however, illustrate vividly the constant and bitter conflict 
which went on between the bureau and the regularly constituted 
authorities of the state. 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU AND THE PRESS 


Whatever the bureau accomplished in Texas it achieved in the 
face of a withering, vicious, and scurrilous barrage of editorial 
comment from the Texas press. Though not happy at the pros- 
pect, the press reluctantly accepted the bureau in the summer of 
1865 because the freedmen had become unmanageable and a 
good crop of cotton might be lost if the negroes could not be 
sent to the fields. The bureau held out the hope that it could 
remedy the situation. No doubt the bureau did do much to get 
the negroes to leave the towns for the cotton patch but in 
partially failing lost the support of everyone. After the beginning 
of 1866 the citizens, the planters, and the press began sniping 
at the organization. The press used sarcasm and humor as its 
two principal weapons, these weapons being used mainly against 
the schools. 

One of the opening barrages was fired by the Texas Republican 


54Citizens of Prairie Lea to Freedmen’s Bureau, December 10, 1866 (copy in 
Executive Correspondence, Adjutant General’s Office, Austin) . 
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(Marshall) on October 20, 1865. In describing the schools the 
Republican said: 


The “American Citizens” of African descent are terribly in earnest. 
The old, the young, the dame of three-score and ten, the intelligent 
(?) youth, the bashful (?) maiden, and the little “nig,” all attend 
and express an earnest desire to learn what Massa knows. The in- 
structors are indefatigable in their efforts to “throw light” on a dark 
(black) subject.*® 


To question further the sincerity of the interest of these “great 
friends” of the freedmen the Republican said that the negro is 
charged $2.50 for Noah Webster's Elementary Speller worth fifty 
cents. 

The Galveston News lauded the methods of instruction in the 
freedmen’s schools, particularly the catechism, or the question and 
answer method. It went as follows: 


Question: To whom are you indebted for your freedom? 
Answer: To the Yankee soldiers. 

Question: Who are your best friends? 

Answer: The Yankee soldiers. 

Question: Who protects you in your freedom? 
Answer: The Yankee soldiers. 

Question: What is the national anthem? 

Answer: We'll hang Jeff Davis to a sour apple tree.** 


The press reached a crescendo of critical opposition by the 
summer of 1866. Blunder after blunder of petty officers of the 
bureau had been largely responsible for this. The public and 
the press had come to believe that bureau officials were actuated 
by a fundamental partiality for the negro and a snobbish disdain 
for the interests of the white man, so that the “everything for the 
white man, and nothing for the negro” was about to be reversed. 
In the face of this situation the Harrison Flag (Marshall) , in the 
summer of 1866, came forth with a plan for a new bureau guar- 
anteed to succeed. The Flag suggested that each freedman have 
"85 Texas Republican (Marshall) , October go, 1865. In a later issue the Republican 
came up with this story: White man [in Marshall] to negro: Is there any danger 
of being knocked down and robbed on streets at night? Negro: Oh, no, Massa, not 
de slightest. When de white guards was here, dere was danger, but since dey got 
de black guards dey ain’t no danger. Dey is perfect gentlemen. Marshall Repub- 
lican: This is the first time we ever heard of black guards being called gentlemen. 


See Evening Star, April 19, 1866, quoting the Texas Republican. 
56Galveston News, November 13, 1865. 
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a bureau of his own with a private secretary. Each freed child, 
according to this plan, should have “whatever it cries for,” and 
white people should be freed if their conduct was satisfactory to 
the negro. In order to vote, the white male must take an oath 
that “he would be a nigger if he could." 

One of the most fearless editors in ‘Texas was D. L. McGary 
of the Brenham Banner. He published some derogatory remarks 
about the intelligence of one of the teachers of freedmen near 
Brenham who insisted on misspelling Texas (Texes).. McGary 
said that in view of the situation obtaining since the military 
took control it should be spelled “Taxes.” For this he was 
arrested by bureau officials and, on his refusal to pay a fine of 
$200, was confined to jail. Upon his release he published the 
following in his paper: 

In the courts of Hell, it is said, first they judge, then they hear, and 
then compel the accused to confess. The Bureau has improved upon 


the Devil’s System of Jurisprudence. It first judges, then punishes, and 
doesn’t trouble itself at all with either hearings or confessions.** 


Immediately upon the appearance of this diatribe he was re- 
arrested. He was again released, and, in order to strike the last 
blow, he said in the columns of his paper: 


The Bureau’s jurisdiction is confined to refugees, freedmen, and 
abandoned lands. Under which one of these headings, we wonder, do 
we come? We are not a refugee—we are not a freedman; perhaps we 
may be abandoned lands. 


The Houston Evening Star, an extremely bitter sheet, fired a 
broadside into Gregory and the Freedmen’s Bureau in its issue 
of May 1, 1866. On the occasion of Philip H. Sheridan’s second 
visit to Texas the Star related the story of how Sheridan, after 
his warm reception on his first visit to the state, had said that if 
he owned Texas and Hell, he would rent out Texas and move to 
Hell. In this connection the Star observed that the presence of 
General Gregory in the state would be sufficient, in its opinion, 
to warrant General Sheridan’s remark.*° 

57Harrison Flag, July 5, 1866. 

5sIbid., August go, 1866, quoting the Brenham Banner of August 15, 1866. 


59Evening Star (Houston), May 1, 1866. In a later issue the Star gave rules for 
governing freedmen’s schools as follows: “‘No swearin, fitin, quarelin, nicknamin, 
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Perhaps no citation could be given which would more ac- 
curately reflect the temper of the Texas press and its complete 
disregard and utter contempt for the Freedmen’s Bureau than 
the following brief statement from the columns of the Evening 
Star: 

Flake’s Bulletin (Galveston) reports that one of the agents of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau was unmercifully beaten and robbed of $4,000. 
What a pity!®° 

As previously noted the only important function of the bu- 
reau in Texas after January 1, 1869, was that of providing an 
educational program. By order of General Howard, on June 30, 
1870, this function was discontinued and the bureau ceased to 
exist. 

During the approximate five years of the bureau’s existence 
in Texas it achieved little success except possibly in its educa- 
tional work. In the face of bitter and sometimes unreasonable 
Opposition it set up and operated a system of negro schools which 
must have had a salutary effect. No one except the most naive 
could claim that people of the state had been brought to accept 
negro education, but it must be said that progress had been 
made in that direction. In some vicinities men dared talk of the 
establishment of negro schools to be supported in the same man- 
ner as the white schools. In one instance at least, at San Antonio, 
the bureau officials reported that plans were completed to turn 
the negro schools over to the city to be supported by it. 

It may be doubted that this tremendously progressive step 
could have been taken so soon except for the work of the bureau. 
That the bureau had helped to sell the idea of negro education 
is also well attested by the fact that the tone of the press became 
much less bitter in the last days of the sixties and even sang the 
praises of the general idea, though ever so faintly. That the 
southerners were coming to accept the idea is further indicated 
by the increased percentage of the whites among the teachers 
of freedmen and the decrease in the number of violent acts com- 
mitted against them. 
restlin, jumpin, pinchin, stickin pins into each other, pullin hare, courtin durin 
boox, or crackin walnuts. These rools must be observed or violator will be pun- 


ished accordin to verdick of the trustease.” See Evening Star, May 10, 1866. 
80Ibid., April 30, 1866. 


Che Surveyors Fight 


HARRY McCORRY HENDERSON 


nN 1838 Old Franklin, the county seat of the original Robert- 

son County, was the extreme outside settlement in that 

part of the Republic of Texas, with the exception of a few 
old families in the old Brazos valley in the vicinity of Marlin. 
At this time Old Franklin was the rendezvous for surveying 
parties and for expeditions against the Indians.* 

Many discharged soldiers and other citizens, who had received 
bounty and headright certificates, wanted their land located and 
surveyed.* The country was rich and attractive, consisting of 
prairie land interspersed with wooded streams. It abounded in 
game, and from a hill one could see as many as a thousand 
buffalo at a time in a season. Naturally the Indians, who had 
been accustomed to securing their annual supply of buffalo meat 
and robes in this country, were hostile to surveying parties. The 
Indians had learned that where the surveyor went, settlers soon 
followed.* 

In the spring of 1838 William F. Henderson, a twenty-one- 
year-old surveyor, left Old Franklin with a party of fourteen men 
to locate land in the Robertson Land District in present Navarro 
County. A line was run from the highest point on the Navasota 
River to the junction of Pin and Richland creeks. A man named 
Holland wandered away from the party and was killed by the 
Indians. The discovery of Holland’s body, coupled with the 
scarcity of food, demoralized the party, and Henderson was 
forced to lead them back to Springfield. Henderson and two 
others returned to the area to rescue Buck Barry’s party, arriving 
shortly after Barry had been killed by the Indians. Another land- 
locating expedition under Colonel Richard Sparks of Fort Hous- 
ton (now Palestine) met with disaster at the same time; the 

10ld Franklin, now a ghost town, was located between the present towns of 
Calvert and Bryan. John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas (Aus- 
tion, 1892), 47. 

2Tbid., 48. 

3J. W. Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas (Austin, 1889) , 352. 
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colonel was killed and his party scattered by a group of Indians.* 

Notwithstanding his experiences in the spring, Henderson 
organized another land-locating and surveying party at Old 
Franklin and left in late September or early October, 1838, for 
what is now the southeastern part of Navarro County.’ There is 
some question as to whether or not the party originally had a 
commander. General Walter P. Lane says that Captain J. Neal 
(or Neill) was in command of the party from the beginning. 
On the other hand, Henderson, also a participant in the fight, 
says that when the surveying party left Old Franklin, there was 
no commander, but that all persons served either as chain bearers 
or locators. He further states that after the Indians attacked, 
Neal was elected commander.* 

On the second day after leaving Fort Franklin, the party 
camped at the site of Parker’s Fort, where two years before had 
occurred the Comanche attack which resulted in the capture of 
Cynthia Ann Parker and the massacre of her family. The party 
passed Tehuacana Springs on the way to Richland Creek, crossed 
through a dense thicket to the other side of Richland Creek, and 
camped on another stream about a mile farther away. 

On the way the men passed many Indians in small groups, 
sometimes a half-dozen, sometimes twenty or thirty, with their 
squaws and papooses. These Indians professed to be friendly, 
but they betrayed by look and gesture their dissatisfaction over 
the surveying of their favorite haunts. Lane says that in the 
immediate area there were about three hundred Kickapoo In- 
dians, who had come down from their reservation in Arkansas 
to lay in a supply of dried buffalo meat. John Henry Brown says 


4Annie Carpenter Love, History of Navarro County (Dallas, 1933), 29-34- 

5William F. Henderson’s account of the expedition and battle in Love, Navarro 
County, 37-41; Walter P. Lane, The Adventures and Recollections of General 
Walter P. Lane: A San Jacinto Veteran (Marshall, 1887), 25-34. For other accounts 
based on General Lane’s information see Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 352-359, 
and James T. De Shields, Border Wars of Texas (Tioga, 1912), 247-354 (excerpts 
reprinted in the Dawson Herald, September 14, 1934, and the Frontier Times, 
Vol. 12, No. 2 [November, 1934], 78-87). De Shields’ chapter on the fight also 
contains a compilation of data by T. H. Dixon, who obtained his information 
from John P. Cox of Hillsboro, whose father, Euclid M. Cox, was fatally wounded 
in the fight. 

6Love, Navarro County, 38, 40; De Shields, Border Wars, 247; Lane, Adventures, 
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that they were mostly Kickapoos, but that the group embraced 
some of several tribes.” On the first day after their arrival at the 
location, the surveyors ran several lines, partly in the timber and 
partly in the prairie. 

When work was begun on the second day, one of the com- 
passes was found to be defective. Henderson sent William Jack- 
son and William M. Love back to Parker’s Fort to secure a 
magnet to correct the needle. These two men thus missed the 
fight. While the work was going on in the morning, squads of 
Indians were seen moving to and fro in every direction; others 
were in apparent consultation. These movements should have 
warned the party, but they did not. 

About eleven o'clock the surveyors breakfasted on a spring 
branch. About fifty Kickapoo Indians camped opposite them for 
the same purpose. Some of the Indians, among them several who 
could speak a little English, crossed the branch and told the 
surveyors that the Ionies were coming to kill them and that 
about seventeen would attack that day. Thanking the Indians 
for the warning, the surveyors said that they were not afraid of 
the Ionies and would wipe them out if they attacked. The sur- 
veyors pointed out that they had guns while the Ionies were 
equipped only with bows and arrows. The Kickapoos begged the 
surveyors to leave, saying that if the Ionies should kill the 
white men, their tribe would be blamed. The surveyors then 
asked the Kickapoos to help them whip the Ionies, but the In- 
dians replied that they could not, for they had a treaty with the 
Ionies.* 

The surveyors resumed work after breakfast and ran a line 
a mile into the prairie. While making a corner, twelve Indians 
passed, and one asked in English, “Is that a mile?’ Another, 
pointing to the compass, said, “Is that God’s eye?’ All looked 
displeased.*® One of the Indians succeeded in begging a piece of 
tobacco from Lane. At this time the surveyors were running 
another line which paralleled a ravine about eighty yards dis- 

TLove, Navarro County, 38; Lane, Adventures, 25; Brown, Indian Wars, 48; De 
Shields, Border Wars, 248. 


8Ibid.; Love, Navarro County, 39; Lane, Adventures, 26; Brown, Indian Wars, 48. 
*%Love, Navarro County, 39. 
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tant. The Indian who had begged the tobacco shook hands with 
Lane and crossed the ravine. Immediately afterwards the party 
was fired on by about forty Indians lying concealed in the 
bushes growing on the banks of the ravine. Some of the horses 
were killed and several men wounded.” Thus began the battle 
which is referred to in Texas history as the Surveyors Fight or 
the Battle Creek Fight. 

The surveyors collected their instruments and formed to fall 
back to the nearest timber about one mile distant. Before they 
were able to move, Indians appeared in every direction and 
immediately surrounded and fired bullets and arrows into the 
surveying party, but the range was too great for the attack to 
do much damage." 

After reaching the timber and finding it already occupied by 
the Indians, the surveyors retreated to a ravine in the prairie 
and made a lodgment at the junction of two ravines where a 
lone cottonwood tree stood. As the banks of the ravines were 
four or five feet deep and small bushes were growing on the 
tops, the surveyors were afforded partial cover and concealment. 
About eighty yards below the position of the surveyors were a 
clump of trees and water, but the Indians had already gained 
that point. Lane says that by this time all of their horses with the 
exception of two were shot.” 

Henderson states that soon after reaching the ravine position, 
J. Neal, who had been elected captain, was wounded and that 
at his request, Euclid M. Cox was made captain. At this point 
the outlook was not heartening. The twenty-five surveyors, some 
of whom were already wounded, were surrounded in a small 
ravine in the open prairie, miles from help, by about three 
hundred Kickapoos, Tehuacanas, Ionies, Wacos, and Caddos. 
The Indians knew that the white men were surveying the land 
and that settlers would soon follow and take the Indians’ hunting 
grounds. They were determined to kill all the survey party so 
that none would be left to tell on them and so that others would 
be discouraged from surveying lands.** 
~ 10Lane, Adventures, 26; De Shields, Border Wars, 248. 

11Love, Navarro County, 39-40; De Shields, Border Wars, 248. 


12Lane, Adventures, 27; Brown, Indian Wars, 48. 
13Lane, Adventures, 27; Love, Navarro County, 40-41. 
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A general fire was kept up by both sides. The Indians nullified 
the concealment and cover afforded the surveyors by bushes and 
banks of the ravines by climbing trees and firing into the 
surveyors’ position. Every little while some one was killed or 
wounded. 

Having seen the necessity of dislodging the Indian snipers 
from the trees, Cox, the new captain, took a position on the 
bank behind the lone cottonwood tree. During the following 
hour he killed about ten Indians. Finally, while exposing 
himself in order to shoot, he was shot through the spine and 
fell back from the tree. When he called for help, Lane jumped 
upon the bank, took the wounded man by the shoulders, and 
pulled him into the ravine. Cox was mortally wounded and 
died in about two hours. Before his death he gave Burton one 
of his pistols and asked him to give it to Mrs. Cox, which Burton 
did.** Again the party was without a leader, but it was mutually 
agreed that all would remain together and use their discretion in 
the defense.’ 

When Cox fell, the Indians shouted with joy and charged 
the surveyors’ position, only to be thrown back by a deadly fire 
from rifles and pistols. The Indians continued to charge, first 
one bank and then the other, but were always driven back. 

At this time about fifty mounted Indians made their appear- 
ance on a ridge about 250 yards distant. They beckoned to the 
surveyors and called, ““Kickapoos good Indians, come to Kick- 
apoos.” This incident was believed to be a ruse. As he was ex- 
hausted and unable to fight, Spikes, who incidentally was eighty- 
two years of age, said that his days were numbered at best and 
determined to test the Kickapoos’ sincerity. He mounted, rode 
toward them, and was killed.‘® Although wounded, Richard 
Davis, of San Augustine, attempted to ride through the Indians’ 
line. He was caught and also killed in the sight of the party.’ 

Sometime between eleven and twelve o'clock the party de- 
cided to make a break for the timber bordering Richland 


14In 1934 the pistol was in the possession of Cox’s son, John P. Cox of Hillsboro, 
then sheriff of Hill County. 

15Love, Navarro County, 41; Lane, Adventures, 27; De Shields, Border Wars, 248. 

16Love, Navarro County, 41. 

11[bid.; Brown, Indian Wars, 48. 
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Creek, as this was their only chance of survival. The surveyors 
had hoped that with the coming of night they could escape to 
the timber, variously estimated by survivors as being one-quarter 
mile to one mile distant. Night, however, also brought a full 
moon, which made the country almost as light as day. Henderson 
says the fighting ceased at eleven o'clock; Lane says that it con- 
tinued until twelve midnight. The wounded were placed on the 
remaining horses, and preparations were made for the break. 
In a letter to James T. De Shields, Lane later wrote that there 
were three horses left; in his book he says that there were only 
two and that the four worst wounded were placed on them. 
Henderson says that until this time, in addition to the slain, 
Ingram, Jones, Violet, Thomas Smith, and John Baker were 
wounded. 

As the surveyors rose to leave, the Indians let out a yell and 
rushed in a half circle toward them. The party retreated at a 
walk, wheeling and firing, and keeping their attackers at bay. 
Before the remaining surveyors reached the timber, the wounded 
were shot from their horses and the horses killed. 

Walter P. Lane was shot throught the leg, the bullet splinter- 
ing the bone and severing the leaders. He fell forward as he 
made a step but found that he could support himself by walking 
on his heel. At this time John Baker and John Smith entered 
the timber together, eluded pursuit, and eventually reached the 
falls of the Brazos. McLaughlin, a youth, did not leave the 
ravine when the party did but secreted himself in the bushes 
growing on the bank. When the Indians pursued the main 
party, he fled down the ravine and finally reached the settlements 
on the Trinity.** In addition to Baker, Smith, and McLaughlin, 
William F. Henderson, Walter P. Lane, Violet, and Burton still 
survived, a total of seven, four of whom were wounded. 

Henderson, Lane, Violet, and Burton entered the timber 
together. They had gone about fifty yards down a dark ravine 
when they heard Indians approaching and concealed themselves 
in the bushes growing on the bank. Just prior to concealing 
themselves, Lane asked Henderson to bind up his wound as he 


1sLane, Adventures, 27-28; Love, Navarro County, 42-43; De Shields, Border 
Wars, 24. 
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was bleeding to death. Henderson cut off the top of Lane’s boot, 
bound the wound with his own shirt, and stopped the flow of 
blood. About fifty Indians came to the mouth of the ravine, 
but they could not see the four men because of the darkness in 
the heavy foliage. Some of the Indians passed so close to the 
little party as they lay concealed in the bushes that Lane says 
he could have placed his hands on their heads. As the surveyors 
worked their way down the creek, they heard the signal for the 
Indians to return from the pursuit, the sound of a conch shell 
being blown. About an hour before daylight the group reached 
Richland Creek and a short distance down the bed of the stream 
found a pool of muddy water, the first drink they had had in 
about twenty-four hours. 

Violet’s thigh had been broken when he was shot, and he 
could crawl no further. One of the men bound up his wound 
as best he could, and the wounded man was left near the water 
with the promise that aid would be sent as soon as the three 
surveyors reached the settlements. 

At daybreak Henderson, Lane, and Burton crawled across a 
log, in order not to leave tracks, to a small, brush-covered island 
in the stream bed. There they lay concealed all day while the 
Indians rode up and down looking for them. The men had two 
pistols, two rifles, and a Bowie knife between them. At dusk, 
when Lane rose to leave, the pain from his wound was so great 
that he fainted. Burton told Henderson that they had _ better 
leave the wounded man behind as he could not make the trip 
and would greatly encumber them. Henderson replied that Lane 
was his friend, that they had slept on the same blanket together, 
and that he would stick with the wounded man to the end. Lane, 
who had regained consciousness during the argument, rose to 
his feet and, in his own words, ‘‘cursed Burton, both loud and 
deep, telling him he was a white-livered plebian, and, in spite 
of his 180-pounds, I would lead him to the settlement.’’”® 

The three men started for Tehuacana Hill, twenty-five miles 

isLane, Adventures, 29. Of his friend Henderson, General Lane later wrote: 
“I wish to pay a tribute of respect to my old friend, William Henderson, now 
living in Corsicana. It has never been my lot to meet a more polished gentleman, 


gallant soldier, or trusty comrade. To him I am indebted for my life, for without 
his aid I could not have made my escape.”—ibid., 33. 
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distant, with Lane resting an arm on each of his companions. 
While traveling at night the party got off its course through 
following buffalo trails which they thought would lead them to 
water and which did not. The country was so dry that the earth 
was cracked. 

On October 11, the third day after the fight, Henderson, 
Lane, and Burton suddenly came upon six Kickapoo Indians. 
The clothing of the surveyors was torn and in shreds, their 
emaciated bodies were covered with blood, and Lane could not 
talk. Together they presented a sorry sight.*° 

Five of the Indians looked on them with frowns of disapproval 
and asked how they came to be in such a condition. The men 
replied that they had been fighting Ionies. Henderson says 
that he discovered an expression of compassion in the eyes of 
the sixth Indian and offered him his Bowie knife if he would lead 
them to water. The Indian lit his pipe, handed it to Henderson, 
and said, “Kickapoo good Indian, smoke with Kickapoo.” He 
then led the thirsty men to Tehuacana Springs, which was only 
about five hundred yards away. 

After the three had quenched their thirst, Lane was placed on 
a horse for the trip to the camp of the Indians. There his wound 
was bathed and dressed, and the three men were fed. The Indians 
prepared them a dish consisting of dried buffalo meat, pumpkins, 
and corn—all boiled together. Since the men were in a starved 
condition, they were fed only a small amount at a time; at 
intervals during the night the Indians would wake them up 
and feed them again. 

The surveyors were anxious to leave early the next morning, 
for they knew at any moment a runner might arrive at the 
camp and tell their Indian friends that it was the Kickapoos, 
their own tribe, which had attacked the surveyors. Their lives 
would then be in peril. 

Henderson presented his fine rifle, all that he had, to a Kick- 
apoo in exchange for guiding the three men to Parker’s Fort 

20The accounts of General Lane and Colonel Henderson covering the remainder 
of the journey to the settlements differ slightly. The writer has followed Hender- 
son’s account in the main, because he was in much better physical condition than 


Lane who was severely wounded, at times unable to talk, and thus in no condition 
to observe. 
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and allowing Lane to ride a pony. Henderson says that the 
Indian accepted the offer and faithfully carried out his contract. 
Lane says that as he started to mount the pony, a squaw came up 
and led it away, mumbling that it was her pony. The party 
arrived at the site of Parker’s Fort on the morning of October 
12. The surveyors struck the Navasota River below the fort, 
walked down the stream for one mile, crossed the river that 
night, and went out into the prairie about three miles to sleep. 
They had plenty to eat as the Indians had given them a supply 
of dried buffalo meat. 

At the site of Parker’s Fort they had taken the trail that led to 
Old Franklin and traveled all the next day, the thirteenth of 
October, and part of the night. As they were walking along on 
the morning of the fourteenth, they were hailed, ordered to halt 
and to identify themselves. Two men were standing with their 
rifles levelled at them at about forty yards distance. These men 
proved to be Love and Jackson, who were returning with the 
magnet. The newcomers put the three on their horses and took 
them to Old Franklin about fifteen miles away. 

A company of about fifty men, organized at Old Franklin 
and piloted by William Love, proceeded to the scene of the 
fight to bury the dead. En route the party stopped at Tehuacana 
Springs, where they found Violet who, with a broken thigh, had 
crawled on his hands and knees a distance of twenty-five miles by 
air line, much more by the actual route he had taken. He had 
gone six days with little food and water. 

General Lane tells the following story about Violet: When 
Henderson, Lane, and Burton left him on Richmond Creek, he 
stayed there three days, eating green haws and green plums. 
Becoming tired of waiting, he decided to crawl to Tehuacana 
Springs. He splinted and bandaged his thigh as best he could 
and set out. After traveling a day and a night, he reached a small 
stream where he spied a bullfrog. Being unable to catch the 
frog, he decided to shoot it. As he was quite hungry, he wanted 
to be certain that his first shot killed the frog; so he loaded his 
pistol with twelve buckshot and a large charge of powder. When 
he pulled the trigger, he was braced against an embankment; the 
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force of the heavy charge of powder and ball threw him over 
the bank, knocking him unconscious and breaking the ligature 
which bound his thigh. When he recovered consciousness about 
two hours later, he crawled to the spring to look for the dead 
frog. All that was left floating in the water was a hindquarter; 
the rest had been blown to pieces. Violet soon made short work 
of the remaining piece.*! 

When the relief party reached the scene of the fight, the men 
found that wolves had stripped the flesh from the bodies. The 
remains were gathered and buried. Eighty piles of green brush 
were found in the lower ravine, from which Indians had fired, 
and under each pile was a copious quantity of blood, proof that 
the surveyors had not missed in their shooting.** 

No two authorities agree on the number of men in the fight. 
Henderson says that there were twenty-four in the party and 
twenty-two in the fight. Lane says that there were twenty-three 
in the original party, including Love and Jackson, who were sent 
for the magnet. Dixon says that there were twenty-four men in 
the party. John Henry Brown says that there were twenty-three 
men in the fight. The names on the monument which John P. 
Cox and the Reverend J. Fred Cox, sons of Euclid M. Cox, 
erected in 1882 or 1883 over the grave of the men killed in the 
battle contains the names of fourteen who were killed and five 
who escaped. This list is obviously incomplete. By comparing 
all names given by the different survivors and authorities, the 
writer has reached the conclusion that eighteen were killed, seven 
escaped, and two were absent, making the total strength of the 
original party twenty-seven, as shown below: 


KILLED 
Samuel T. Allen J. Hard J. Neal (Neill) 
N. Baker A. Houston Thomas Smith 
J. Bulloch ———— Ingram ———— Spikes 
David Clark James Jones ———— Thomas 
Euclid M. Cox P. M. Jones William Trimier 
Richard Davis Asa Tl. Mitchell Rodney Wheeler 


21Lane, Adventures, 33-34. 
227 bid., 34. 
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EscAPED 
J. Baker William F.Henderson ———— McLaughlin 
———— Burton Walter P. Lane James Smith 
———— Violet 
ABSENT 
William Jackson William M. Love?’ 


The surveying party was opposed by about three hundred 
Indians—not the nomadic Comanche who at this time were 
armed only with bows and arrows, but by the Kickapoo, who 
knew the white man’s ways and many of whom were equipped 
with rifles. Evidence indicates that the surveyors killed twice 
their number as well as wounding many others. It was, as De 
Shields says, one of the bloodiest Indian fights that took place 
on Texas soil.** 


23Love, Navarro County, 37; Lane, Adventures, 25; De Shields, Border Wars, 
247; Brown, Indian Wars, 48, 50. 


24After the Civil War a farmer ploughing on the site of the fight turned up a 
compass, or transit as it is known today, which was identified as belonging to 
William F. Henderson by the fact that his name was engraved on it. The compass 
was returned to Harry McCorry Henderson, William F.’s eldest son and the writer’s 
uncle. 
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Che Municipality of Harrisburg 
1835-1836 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


N an ordinance approved by Governor Henry Smith on 
January 1, 1836, the boundaries of the Municipality of 
Harrisburg were defined as follows: 

Beginning at the entrance of Clear Creek into Galveston Bay, run- 
ning up said creek with the line of the Municipality of Brazoria, and 
with said line to the Brazos River; thence up said river to the upper 
line of a league of land granted by the Mexican Government to 
[Samuel] Isaacs; thence along said line to the North-East corner of 
said league; thence northwardly, to include the settlements on Spring 
Creek, to the southern line of the Municipality of Washington; thence 
eastwardly as to intersect the line dividing the Department of Brazos 
and Nacogdoches; thence southwardly, along said line to Galveston 
Bay; thence to the place of beginning.' 


From this it will be seen that the municipality comprised the 
present area of Harris County plus a small fraction of Brazoria 
County and a part of Fort Bend County lying east of the Brazos 
River. The writer is unable to say exactly where the northern 
boundary was, for to the best of his knowledge no one has ever 
located the act creating the Municipality of Washington or de- 
fining its limits. The common boundary of the Departments of 
Brazos and Nacogdoches was the ridge dividing the waters of 
the San Jacinto from those of the Trinity River.2, The only 
difficulty with this definition is that there is no such ridge, for 
between the two rivers and running parallel to them is a third 
waterway, Cedar Bayou. According to the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration, however, the line dividing the two departments 
was east of and roughly parallel to that bayou.* 

1H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , I, 1022. See also Seymour V. Connor, “The Evolution of County Govern- 
ment in the Republic of Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LV, 176n, 188, 
a Briscoe to Thomas J. Rusk, Harrisburg, January 30, 1837, in Domestic Cor- 
respondence of the Secretary of State (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library, 
Austin) . 


3%Map of Liberty County in Index to Probate Cases of Texas, No. 146, Liberty 
County, December 9, 1850-July 28, 1939 (San Antonio, 1941) . 
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The terminal dates of the Municipality of Harrisburg are even 
more ambiguous than its boundaries. It is certain, however, that 
during the Mexican period of Texas history, there was no such 
municipality. What is now Harris County was then included 
within the limits of the Jurisdiction or Municipality of Austin 
and was divided into one or more precincts of that municipality. 
The Precinct of San Jacinto was the oldest of these.* As early as 
July 3, 1835, however, there was a Precinct of Harrisburg.° 
Whether this was simply the Precinct of San Jacinto renamed or 
a separate and distinct precinct the writer cannot say. Three 
months later, the area was called the Jurisdiction of Harrisburg.° 
At that time Christian Smith, who lived in the Cedar Bayou 
neighborhood, was sindico procurador.’ The first reference that 
the writer is able to find to the term Municipality of Harrisburg 
is in the journal of the Consultation of October 16, 1835.° There- 
after, the area was usually but not invariably called by that name 
until late summer of 1836. The word municipality as used here 
was not a town; it was roughly equivalent to a present-day county. 

In the past 116 years the face of the country within the Mu- 
nicipality of Harrisburg has changed little except for the veneer 
of houses, buildings, asphalt, concrete, and the other evidences 
of what is now termed material progress. Within the historical 
memory but long before the eighteenth century the last signifi- 
cant geological change in the area had taken place. What is called 
Buffalo Bayou had once been the mouth of the Brazos River, 
but before the Anglo-American occupation of Texas the river 
had cut its present course to the south.’ Indeed, the geography 
of the area in 1835 was substantially that of the present day. 
To be sure the once beautiful waterways have been turned into 


4As early as 1828. See Eugene C. Barker (ed.) , “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of 
San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 307. 

‘Darius Gregg, agent and attorney of James Lindley, to George M. Patrick, July 
3, 1835, in Deed Records of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Hous- 
ton), A, 76-77. 

6Election certificates of Clement C. Dyer and Lorenzo de Zavala, October 8, 1835, 
in Election Returns (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library) . 

7R. B. Blake (ed.), Selected Letters and Papers of Judge Charles S. Taylor of 
Nacogdoches, Texas (typescript in possession of L. W. Kemp, Houston), I, 47. 

SGammel, Laws, I, 557. 

*Houston Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, February g, 1849. 
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open sewers; the drainage of the prairies has been remarkably 
improved; bends and curves in Buffalo Bayou and San Jacinto 
River have been cut by natural overflow and by dredging; and 
in recent years reservoirs have been built on both bayou and 
river to provide flood control and industrial water. All of these 
changes, however, are relatively insignificant so far as geography 
is concerned. Then as now the area was divided between prairie 
and timber. The bottoms of the waterways were forested with 
both hardwood and coniferous trees, and the remaining lands 
were prairie. 

Both the flora and fauna of the municipality were richer than 
the flora and fauna of Harris County. Where, for example, can 
one find in the present county canebrakes covering many acres 
with the canes reaching a height of twenty feet?!’ What have 
become of the herds of mustangs that once stirred the dust of 
near-by prairies, the flamingoes that stood on rose-colored legs, 
the swans that arched their graceful necks on the waters of Gal- 
veston Bay,'! and the bears that crashed and lumbered through 
the underbrush of the San Jacinto bottoms? At this date it is 
almost impossible to conceive of the number of deer which 
frequented the limits of the present metropolitan area of Hous- 
ton. As late as the 1850's a deer hunter named Myers killed six 
thousand deer within nine years in what is now Houston.’ Bison 
appear not to have frequented the area, despite the name of 
Buffalo Bayou. According to Mrs. Mary Hayes Ewing Charwane 
who was born in Houston in 1857,'* the name of the bayou was 
derived from the fish, buffalo, which abounded in the stream 
and not from the mammal. One animal which was conspicuously 
absent, or if not absent was at least unobtrusive, was the Indian. 
To the best of the writer’s knowledge there were never any 
Indian raids, battles, or massacres in the present area during 
historic time. Certainly there were Indians, for as late as 1846, 
wd Visit to Texas: Being the Journal of a Traveller Through Those Parts Most 
Interesting to American Settlers, with Descriptions of Scenery, Habits (New 
York, 1834), 192. 

11Jbid., 189; “J. C. Clooper’s Journal and Book of Memoranda for 1828,” Quar- 
terly of the Texas State Historical Association, XIU, 57, 61. 

12Houston Weekly Telegraph, September 18, 1860. 

13Mary Hayes (Ewing) Charwane (March 9, 1857-February 92, 1932) was the 
writer’s grandmother. 
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a priest from St. Vincent’s Church baptized a crowd of them in 
what appears to have been the northern part of the county." 

The Municipality of Harrisburg was settled by Anglo-Amer- 
icans at the beginning of the 1820's, about the time that Stephen 
F. Austin brought his first settlers to ‘Texas.'’ Most of the mu- 
nicipality lay within the limits of Austin’s Colony, but the eastern 
portion of it was included within Joseph Vehlein’s Colony. By 
1835 there must have been several hundred persons within the 
municipality. Most of them were settled in the timbered areas 
along the waterways, for American pioneers were suspicious of 
prairies; they were convinced that land which would not bear 
trees would likewise not bear crops. There may have been some 
local justification for this belief, for the prairies were underlaid 
with a thick stratum of impervious clay and were, therefore, 
waterlogged. 

Three towns had been laid out, but only one of them could 
boast of being more than the figment of a real estate agent’s 
dream. In 1826 John Richardson Harris had platted on his league 
on the west or right bank of Buffalo Bayou a town which he had 
named Harrisburg. The name probably had a double inspiration. 
In the first place, it likely commemorated the city of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, which had been founded and named by one of 
Harris's ancestors,"® and in the second place, it undoubtedly was 
honorific of Harris himself. The hamlet had the first steam saw- 
mill in Texas, and its proprietors conveyed lumber in their 
own sailing ships as far as Tampico and Veracruz. By the time 
with which this paper is concerned, the village had some twenty 
houses, for the most part log cabins but with two or three over- 
laid with siding, scattered among the trees without any especial 
reference to city planning.’’ In 1834 or 1835 Nathaniel Lynch 

14Liber Batizatorum in Ecclesia Sti. Vincenti 4 Paulo in Presidio Houston, 
Texas (MS. in office of pastor, Annunciation Roman Catholic Church, Houston) . 
Courtesy of the Reverend Anton J. Frank. 

15Reminiscences of Nathaniel Lynch’s widow in Charles A. Gulick and others 
(eds.) , The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 1920-1927), IV, 
124-126; C. Anson Jones, Early History of Harris County, Texas ... (Houston, 
ner Lubbock Looscan, Harris Family: Harrisburg, Pa.; Harris County, 
‘Texas, in Adele Lubbock Looscan Papers (MSS. in San Jacinto Museum of History 


Association, San Jacinto Monument, Texas) . 
174 Visit to Texas, 74-75. For an account of the sawmill, see Andrew Forest 
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who lived opposite the junction of Buffalo Bayou with the San 
Jacinto River, divided a portion of his land into city blocks 
separated by thoroughfares and named the plat Lynchburg. Not 
many persons, however, shared Lynch’s enthusiasm for the spot, 
and few if any purchased lots.'* In 1835 James Morgan purchased 
sixteen hundred acres on what had been variously called Rightor’s, 
Hunter’s, and Clopper’s Point, and since 1835 Morgan’s Point.?° 
In October of that year, several New Yorkers and others organ- 
ized the New Washington Association for the purposes of acquir- 
ing lands in ‘Texas; procuring laborers from Bermuda and else- 
where; building hotels, stores, and warehouses; operating ves- 
sels; and vending goods and provisions. Morgan became the 
general agent of this group, and he laid out on Morgan’s Point 
a town named New Washington.*’ It never was much more than 
a name, despite Morgan’s energy and the cleverness of its prime 
mover, Samuel Swartwout, who is known principally in American 
history for having betrayed Aaron Burr’s imperial scheme and 
for having stolen a million dollars from the United States Custom 
House in New York City. 

In addition to these three platted towns, there were fairly 
heavy concentrations of settlers in their immediate neighborhoods 
as well as in what is now Baytown, along the upper reaches of 
Spring Creek especially around the home of Abram Roberts 
that was called New Kentucky, on the Brazos opposite the present 
town of Richmond, and around the present town of Stafford. 

The area was on the periphery of Austin’s Colony. Few if any 
events of especial significance happened within the Harrisburg 
municipality previous to 1835, although its residents apparently 
had the distinction of being more quarrelsome than the inhabit- 
ants of those areas which lay more immediately under Austin’s 
paternalistic eye. For the most part they were illiterate or at best 
semi-literate. No printing press had been seen within the mu- 


Muir, “First Steam Sawmill Had Gear Trouble,” Gulf Coast Lumberman, March 
1, 1952, P- 33- 

18A, C. Gray (ed.) , From Virginia to Texas, 1835, Diary of Col. Wm. F. Gray 
(Houston, 1909), 146. 

19Nicholas Clopper to Morgan, April 4, 1835, in James Morgan Papers (MSS. 
in Rosenberg Library, Galveston) . 

20Articles of association, October 23, 1835, in Deed Records of Harris County, 
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nicipality before 1836, and then but briefly; there was, therefore, 
no local newspaper. Other than the infrequent visits of Padre 
Miguel Muldoon who dispensed only enough Roman Catholicism 
to make the settlers eligible for land grants from the Mexican 
government, there is not a shred of evidence that anyone within 
the area was concerned with the state of his soul. There are no 
records of preaching and hymn singing which one finds in the 
other old areas of ‘Texas. 

Because of the propinquity of Anahuac, settlers in what is now 
Harris County took more than a passing interest in the outbursts 
of violence between Mexican bureaucrats and Anglo-American 
settlers which occurred there in 1832 and again in the summer 
of 1835. In the latter engagement Harrisburg men were con- 
spicuous, primarily, the writer assumes, because a Harrisburg 
youth, DeWitt Clinton Harris, was among the Anglo-Americans 
who were then in the Anahuac calaboose because of a practical 
joke he and his subsequent brother-in-law, Andrew Briscoe, had 
played on the Mexican collector of customs. Be that as it may, 
the men’s conduct was sufficient to elicit from William Barret 
Travis the encomium: 


The Harrisburgers want no stimulus to patriotism. They have 
always been the foremost in favor of liberal republican principles. 


They have always been on one side; the right side. They have 
never barked up the wrong tree, and I hope, never will. God grant 
that all Texas may stand as firm as Harrisburg in the “hour that will 
try men’s souls.’’*+ 


Not everyone within the municipality shared the enthusiasm of 
the residents of Harrisburg. In the Bancroft Library at the 
University of California are the minutes of a public meeting at 
San Jacinto containing resolutions which must go on record as 
among the most pussyfooting ever composed. After viewing with 
alarm the breakdown of the federal system in Mexico and the 
establishment of a military government and having set forth in 
lengthy resolutions the principles of John Locke and Thomas 
Jefferson, the group at the meeting went on record: 

21Travis to John W. Moore, San Felipe, August 31, 1835, in Adele Lubbock 


Looscan, “Harris County, 1822-1845,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 
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Resolved, that although we hold the proposition set forth in the 
preceeding resolutions, to be true, and of special application to our 
present political condition; we do not feel prepared, with our im- 
perfect knowledge of facts, to make any definite, and conclusive elec- 
tion, touching the new form of government, that may be established 
at the City of Mexico; either to reject or to accept thereof — 

Resolved, that the dissolution of a government, does not, of neces- 
sity, require that the constituent parts of the nation, should finally 
separate, That the abstract right to do a thing, does not always 
import, that the doing of it, is wise or commendable—That although 
the Citizens of Texas, may have the political right, to reject the new 
government of Mexico, and to adopt one more consonant to their 
habits & feelings; We do, very Seriously question the policy of doing 
so, unless constrained by imperious circumstances, such as we trust, 
do not and will not exist.** 


What makes this statement especially significant is the fact that 
it undoubtedly was written by the chairman of the resolutions 
committee, no less than David G. Burnet who was soon to become 
provisional president of the Republic of Texas. A few weeks 
previous to this meeting there had moved to the juncture of 
Old River with Buffalo Bayou, enigmatic Lorenzo de Zavala 
who was personally self-abnegating yet at the same time politically 
ambitious. He regarded Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna with a 
hard, cold hatred, and viewing his own return to the Mexican 
plateau as injudicious, he had come to Texas not to spend his 
life and to leave his bones—as indeed he did—but to establish a 
not-too-distantly-removed base of operations from which to un- 
seat Santa Anna from ofhce and to engineer his own election as 
president of Mexico.** De Zavala was a charming and persuasive 
man, and his English was impeccable.** Within a short time, he 
had turned the San Jacinto neighborhood into a hotbed of revo- 
lutionary, anti-Santa Anna activity.?° 

In the first part of September, there was a Committee of 
Safety and Vigilance at Harrisburg, of which George F. Richard- 
son was chairman.** In addition, the municipality had a repre- 


22'Tex. Col. (MSS. in Bancroft Collection, University of California, Berkeley) , 
Doc. 13. 

23Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 130. 

bid., 127. 

25See De Zavala’s address before citizens’ meeting in Lynchburg in Telegraph 
and Texas Register (San Felipe de Austin) , October 26, 1835. 

26Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and Il, Annual Report 
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sentative, Isaac Batterson, on the committee at San Felipe.** 
When the several municipalities had called the meeting of a 
general consultation to take cognizance of the situation in which 
Texas found itself, the Municipality of Harrisburg elected seven 
delegates. Burnet’s name is conspicuously lacking from the list. 
Apparently the municipality chose to shelve Burnet’s judicious 
indecision and to follow De Zavala’s inflammatory revolutionary 
enthusiasm. The seven delegates were De Zavala, William Plunk- 
ett Harris, Clement Clinton Dyer, David B. Macomb, John W. 
Moore, George Moffett Patrick, and Meriwether Woodson 
Smith.** When the Consultation became the General Coun- 
cil, Harris remained on as a member and Patrick as a super- 
numerary member.*” 

Among the acts of the Consultation was the selection of judges 
for the several municipalities. For that of Harrisburg, Hosea H. 
League was appointed first judge and Nathaniel Lynch second 
judge.*” The duties of these officials appear to have been those 
of justices of the peace, with the significant difference that the 
second judge was not to act except during the absence or dis- 
ability of the first judge. Although the municipality now had 
judicial officials, it had neither executive nor legislative until 
February 1, 1836, when an election for municipal officials was 
held, along with that for delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. One hundred and forty-one votes were cast at five poll- 
ing stations. When the returns were counted, the result showed 
that Edward Wray had been elected alcalde, a position corre- 
sponding roughly to that of mayor. Regidores, whose functions 
were similar to those of aldermen or county commissioners, were 
Nathaniel James Dobie, Clement Clinton Dyer, Jesse H. Cart- 
wright, and Thomas Earle, Sr. Mills M. Battle and Abram 
Roberts were elected sindicos procuradores, a species of county 
attorney, and Adam Stafford elected sheriff.*t These officials were 
of the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1gz2, Washington 
1924, 1928; Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), HI, 136. 

27Telegraph and Texas Register, October 26, 1835. 

2sWilliam C. Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texian Revolution, 
1835-1836 (2 vols.; New York, 1936), I, 39. 

291 bid., I, 77; Gammel, Laws, I, 564-565. 
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the first, only, and last municipal officials of the Municipality of 
Harrisburg. In the ordinance defining the boundaries of the 
municipality, the town of Harrisburg was designated as the seat 
of the municipality's government.” If the officials ever met to- 
gether in an ayuntamiento there or elsewhere, that fact lacks 
documentation. Possibly the minutes were destroyed when the 
Mexicans burned the town shortly before the battle of San 
Jacinto. 

On the same day that the municipal officials were elected, the 
people of Harrisburg and vicinity elected Lorenzo de Zavala and 
Andrew Briscoe as delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 
At the time Briscoe was in the United States, and the election 
official certified John W. Moore, who had received the third 
largest number of votes, as eligible for a seat in the convention 
in place of Briscoe. De Zavala and Moore took their places on 
March 1, the date the convention met at Washington, and they 
signed the Declaration of Independence on March 3. A few days 
later Briscoe returned from the United States, presented himself 
to the convention, and was also seated. Thus the Municipality 
of Harrisburg had three delegates instead of the two to which 
it had been originally entitled.** On March 17 the Convention 
hastily elected to the two highest positions in the Republic of 
‘Texas two residents of the Municipality of Harrisburg. David G. 
Burnet became President and Lorenzo de Zavala Vice-President.** 
No sooner had Burnet been elected than he announced that he 
proposed to make the town of Harrisburg the temporary seat of 
government of the Republic.** This move from Washington to 
Harrisburg plus the news of the massacres at the Alamo and 
Goliad precipitated the Runaway Scrape which, within only a 
few days, was to propel almost every Anglo-American west of the 
Trinity in great haste toward the United States boundary. 

The President, Vice-President, and cabinet, followed by a crowd 
of land speculators and office seekers, including Colonel William 
Fairfax Gray, formerly of Virginia, was most conspicuous, rode to 

32Gammel, Laws, I, 1022. 

38Louis Wiltz Kemp, The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence 
(Houston, 1944), 226-228. 


34Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 132. 
35] bid., 134. 
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Harrisburg. There they stayed at the house of Mrs. Jane Harris, 
widow of John Richardson Harris, and the only woman in the 
entire town.** The house lacked suflicient beds for the crowd, 
and sleeping arrangements were, therefore, according to strict 
protocol. The President, Vice-President and secretary of state 
were provided with beds, and the remaining cabinet officers— 
the secretaries of war and the navy and the attorney general— 
were obliged to sleep on the floor.** Harrisburg lacked almost 
everything required for creature comfort, and soon the govern- 
ment was imploring and ordering its commandant at Galveston 
to provide it with stationery, blankets, washbowls, plates, cups 
and saucers, tumblers, loaf sugar, tea, corn, flour, but above all 
with “Liquors suitable for Genteel men to drink.”** Harrisburg, 
like every other place in Texas, was a madhouse of confusion. 
President Burnet was unable to force the “lazy hounds” lying 
about the town to cut cordwood so that the steamboat Cayuga 
could operate.** Soon the President had no steamer at all, for 
its captain, William Plunkett Harris, found the opportunity of 
utilizing the craft to make profits for himself and his partner.*° 
Secretary of the Navy Robert Potter shortly left town ostensibly 
to see to the fortification of Galveston Island but in actuality to 
seek respite in the arms of his lady friend first aboard ship at 
Galveston and then at New Washington—incidentally, at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, for the Republic later paid the board and 
room bill of Mrs. Page as well as that of Potter.** 

Every person from the municipalities of Brazoria and Mata- 
gorda who was fleeing to the Louisiana boundary was obliged to 
traverse the Municipality of Harrisburg and to cross the San 
Jacinto River at Lynchburg. By April 2, “the prairie near 
Lynch’s resembled a camp meeting; it ... [was] covered with 
carts, wagons, horses, mules, tents, men, women, and children, 


86Lewis Birdsall to Mary J. Harris, Seneca Falls, New York, May 27, 1836, in 
Looscan Papers (MS.). 

87Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 144. 

38Sam P. Carson to Morgan, Harrisburg, March 23, 1836, in Comptrollers Mili- 
tary Service Records (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library), file James Morgan. 

89Burnet to Morgan, Harrisburg, April 3, 1836, in Morgan Papers (MSS.) . 
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and all the baggage of a flying multitude.’’*? With the approach 
of the Mexican army on April 15, the government followed the 
example of its people. Aboard the repossessed steamboat it made 
its way to Galveston. On the same day Mexican troops rode into 
Harrisburg deserted except for three printers who, on the pre- 
vious day, had pulled the April 14 issue of the Telegraph and 
Texas Register, the first piece of printing in the municipality’s 
history.** The Mexicans took the printers captive, tossed the 
printing establishment into the bayou, and burned the town. By 
some strange inadvertence they left standing but one building, 
the home of John W. Moore, who had signed the Declaration of 
Texas Independence from Mexico but a few weeks previously.** 

With the battle of San Jacinto, the most important event to 
occur within the municipality, this paper is not concerned. It is 
interesting to note that despite Travis’ praise of the spirit of the 
men of Harrisburg, there were few of them at the battle. Two- 
thirds of the municipality’s militia had been ordered into service 
on March 17,*° and in addition there was a Harrisburg Independ- 
ent Volunteer Company,** but apparently both the militia and 
volunteers found that they could best serve their country by 
escorting the women and children to the United States or by 
riding about the countryside impressing foodstuffs and matériel 
for the use of those more anxious than themselves to stand up 
before Mexican guns. 

After the tumult and the shouting attendant upon the over- 
whelming victory at San Jacinto had died down, the victorious 
army soon marched to the Navidad, and the government set up 
housekeeping at Velasco. Most of the participants of the Runaway 
Scrape took heart and retraced their steps to their abandoned 
homes. Within a few weeks the Municipality of Harrisburg was 
again populated with civilians. Since the town of Harrisburg 
was hardly more than a site scattered with ashes and charred 

42Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 151. 

43Two copies of this issue are preserved, one in the Houston Public Library and 
the other in the University of Texas Library. 

44Petition of William P. Harris and others, Harrisburg, October 31, 1836, in 
Kemp, Signers, 230-231. 

45Thomas J. Rusk to John W. Moore, March 17, 1836, in Binkley, Official Cor- 
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logs, the town of Lynchburg for a few months came into the 
position its founder had hoped for it. De Zavala’s house across 
from it served the double function of hospital for the wounded 
Texans and of stockade for some two or three hundred Mexican 
prisoners. There was not a head of livestock within eight or ten 
miles of the place, and the lieutenant who was charged with 
supplying the wounded and the prisoners pleaded with the com- 
mandant at Galveston to send flour and corn for the prisoners, 
and flour, sugar, pork, rice, bread, and lard for his squad and 
the wounded.** The prisoners were soon farmed out to the people 
of the municipality, and the house was returned to De Zavala. 
Near Lynchburg, the government requisitioned the sawmill 
which Burnet had built some years previously. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel David B. Macomb, son of the then commanding general of 
the United States Army, was put in charge and instructed to 
saw lumber for the needs of the government and the army. 
Macomb was plagued by an inability to obtain the services of 
an engineer to operate the steam engine and by a paucity of 
laborers.** He was supposed to have had the use of the Mexican 
prisoners in the area, but the civilians who rather liked the novel 
practice of having free labor were little inclined to surrender 
their peons.*® Among the more recalcitrant civilians was the 
irrepressible Pamelia Mann who had settled temporarily at 
Lynchburg. She found the eight or ten Mexicans in her posses- 
sion imperative for the proper conduct of whatever business in 
which she was then engaged.*° One aspect of Pamelia’s business 
was a squabble with one Antoine Scouton about some drafts 
which he claimed had been raised by the addition of ciphers.” 
Macomb was also distracted by the illness of his wife who was 
oun B. Raymond to Morgan, Zavala’s Point, May 14, 1836, in Morgan Papers 
MSS.) . 
rok to Morgan, Sawmill, September g, 1836, in Morgan Papers (MSS.) . 
49Fr. Willm. Huesman, for Edward Harcourt, to Morgan, Macomb’s Sawmill, 
July 28, 1836, in Morgan Papers (MSS.) . 

50Macomb to Morgan, Lynchburg, July 16, 1836, in Morgan Papers (MSS.). 
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dying of consumption,** and a few months later, after her death,** 
he committed suicide.”* 

New Washington had also been burned by the Mexicans, but 
by some inadvertence they had failed to burn the cotton gin 
belonging to James Routh, a short distance west of Morgan’s 
Point. By July, Routh was ready to set his gin in operation if he 
could obtain oxen with which to operate the machinery and 
rope and bagging with which to cover the bales.** James Morgan 
returned to the ruins of his home, and soon he was able to send 
to his friends a number of oranges from his trees which had 
escaped the depredation of the Mexicans. 

At the moment the Municipality of Harrisburg, like elsewhere 
in Texas, was no place for a poor man. Flour was selling at $18 
per barrel, and corn was scarce at $1.50 per bushel. Sugar was 
worth twenty cents a pound, but it could not be obtained even 
at that price at Lynchburg.** Andrew Briscoe sent out from 
New Orleans to his store in Lynchburg a variety of foodstuffs, 
clothing, and crockery and instructed his clerks to mark the 
prices up as high as the traffic would permit.** Land speculators 
eyed the municipality with interest. Morgan bought up every 
piece of property he was able to find for sale.*? From Mississippi 
Briscoe’s father wrote: 


land, Town Lots &c. will someday be very valuable on Buffaloe Bayou, 
either at Harrisburg, Lynches, or Cloppers; Some place in that 
Neighbourhood will command the trade from Lake creek, Spring 
creek, and much of the Brassos, and it will settle rapidly if it once 
comes under the U. S. government.*° 


52Macomb to Morgan, Sawmill, July 28, 1836, in Morgan Papers (MSS.) . 
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Parmenas Briscoe was not the only person to see the value of 
Buffalo Bayou as a means of access to the agricultural areas along 
the Brazos. The brothers Augustus Chapman and John Kirby 
Allen saw the same thing, and they took overt steps to capitalize 
upon their conclusion. They attempted to purchase the Harris- 
burg property," but its title was badly fogged by fraudulent 
claims against the estate of John Richardson Harris made by 
his brother William Plunkett Harris and Robert Wilson, other- 
wise known as Honest Bob, often in derision. The Allens then 
purchased the bulk of the John Austin survey twelve miles 
farther up the bayou.** Before they had cut a tree or driven a 
stake, they named their real estate development Houston and 
advertised its strategic location. James Morgan was sarcastic in 
his critique of the project: 


The new town of “Houston” cuts a considerable swell in the paper. 
I wish its projectors & proprietors success with all my heart. It will 
injure Harrisburg City greatly when it gets into successful operation! 
Property must begin to depreciate there already!! As for N. Washing- 
ton & Lynchburg & Scottsburg and all other burgs—not forgetting 
Powhatan—all must go down now! Houstonburg must go ahead in the 
newspapers at least!®* 


The Allens, as time has proved, were more perspicacious than 
Morgan. 

Local government continued to operate in part. Although 
there is no evidence that the ayuntamiento functioned, Edward 
Wray as alcalde occasionally notarized legal instruments. The 
two judges also held court. On May 27, the secretary of state 
informed the municipal judges that Benjamin C. Franklin had 
been appointed district judge for the District of Brazos, which ap- 
pears to have been a new name for the Department of the Brazos, 
and that their offices as local judges were thereupon vacated. 
But the local judges did not vacate. League had entered upon his 
terminal illness and was unable to sit on the bench, but Nathaniel 

61Houston Weekly Telegraph, October 1, 1868. 

62Elizabeth E. Parrott to A. C. and J. K. Allen, August 26, 1836, in Deed Records 
of Harris County, A, 156-158, 162-163. 
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Lynch dispensed justice from his store in Lynchburg. On No- 
vember 1, President Sam Houston directed him to be impartial. 
“Let justice be done [he wrote], but no violence as all Citizens 
are under the Mantle of the laws, and Shall be protected.” 

Beginning in September, in the papers relating to the election 
of representatives and senators of the First Congress, the munici- 
pality was transformed into the county of Harrisburg.** Despite 
the change of name there was no attempt to set up a county 
government until December. Wray signed himself as alcalde as 
late as January 2, 1837,°" and Lynch as acting judge of the county 
of Harrisburg as late as January 5, 1837.°° On December 20, 1836, 
Congress elected Andrew Briscoe chief justice, that is county 
judge, of Harrisburg County,” and he assumed office on or about 
January 11, 1837." On that date one can safely assume the Mu- 
nicipality of Harrisburg was at an end. 

65Domestic Correspondence of the Secretary of State (MSS.) . 

66Congressional Papers (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library), file 512. 
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Che Passing of the Longhorn 


T. R. HAVINS 


HE economic history of Anglo-American Texas prior to 
the Civil War was largely the history of cotton. When 
the war closed and abolition deprived cotton of its crutch 
of slavery, a new economic element, barely recognized hitherto, 
but full-grown and immediately at hand, rose up to contest with 
cotton for economic position. No Innger would Texas remain 
wholly dependent on cotton. During the ensuing thirty-five years 
cotton and cattle would be the bulwarks of the state’s economy. 

The celebrated and colorful Longhorn was a crossbred animal. 
His pedigree has never been entered in a herd-book. There are 
no records of the mating of sire and dam that produced him. 
One can only surmise, but surmisal is justifiable when the facts 
are examined. Spanish cattle from Mexico arrived in East Texas 
as early as 1713; every Spanish mission had its herd. Cattle were 
of little value except for food, hides, and tallow, because the 
isolated position of Texas left the Spanish settlers with no market. 
The limited wants of the settlers were met by the slaughter of 
moderate numbers; those not slaughtered were left to multiply. 
And multiply they did in incredible numbers, reaching from the 
lower Rio Grande Valley northward across the state and as far 
westward as the Western Cross Timbers.‘ Allowed as they were 
to roam the ranges, these cattle reverted to primitive instincts 
and became wild cattle. The term “wild cattle” was a familiar 
expression in early Texas history, and it always meant Spanish 
cattle.’ 

The first cattle to arrive in the English colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard were English cattle. The early importations 
were from comparatively inferior breeds. Nowhere was improve- 
ment manifested until after the American Revolution and then 
only in New England. In the South retrogression was apparent, 


1See Clara M. Love, “History of the Cattle Industry in the Southwest,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XIX, 37off. 

2J. Frank Dobie, “The First Cattle in Texas and the Southwest,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLII, 18sff. 
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traceable, no doubt, to continuous inbreeding.’ Stephen F. Austin 
drew the bulk of his colonists from the southern states. The 
southerners brought their inferior “mealy-nosed” cattle with 
them. The crossing of these cattle with the wild, Spanish cattle 
in all probability produced the Longhorn that was later to fur- 
row the trails that spread over the Central Plains and the Rocky 
Mountain West which was to be designated the Cattle Kingdom. 

As early as 1848 ‘Texas cattle were driven northward to Mis- 
souri. The drives continued until the Civil War closed the north- 
ern outlet.* With the close of the war in 1865 three factors oper- 
ated to open again the northern markets for Texas cattle. For a 
number of years a decline in cattle production had been apparent 
in the northeastern states.* The United States Department of 
Agriculture reported a decline of 7 per cent in the cattle pop- 
ulation of the northern states between 1860 and 1866.° There 
was not enough beef being grown in the North to feed the pop- 
ulation. A second factor involved industrial change. Cities had 
sprung up and their industrial population demanded meat. The 
third contributing element was the stocking of the Great West 
with cattle, since enterprising stockmen had learned that the 
West would support cattle in abundance. 

From a possible fifty thousand ‘Texas cattle that crossed Red 
River at Preston in 1854,’ the numbers increased annually. In 
1866, which marked a greatly accelerated cattle trade, an esti- 
mated 260,000 Texas Longhorns trudged northward along the 
trails. The year 1873 saw 156,990 native Texas cattle delivered 
at the Union Stockyard in Chicago, which represented only one 
of six marketing centers for Longhorns.*° The Kansas City Board 
of Development in 1884 estimated that 3,901,147 Texas cattle 
had been driven to northern markets and to the ranching areas 


8Robert Jennings, The Horse and Other Livestock (Philadelphia, 1860), 21. 

4Joseph G. McCoy, Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest (Glendale, 1940) , 27- 

5Love, “Cattle Industry,” Quarterly, XIX, 383. 

8House Executive Documents, 39th Congress, 1st Session (Series No. 1266) , Docu- 
ment No. 136, p. 69. 

7Texas State Gazette (Austin), August 5, 1854. 

8McCoy, Cattle Trade, 50. 

®*Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1874 (Washington, 
1875), 265. 
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outside the state of Texas.’° These represented 365,379 more cat- 
tle than were enumerated in the state in 1860, when, according 
to the federal census, the cattle population stood at 3,535,768." 

Similar to many other trends in history, the passing of the 
Longhorn has its inception in prejudice. The Longhorn carried 
fever ticks into northern areas. As a result northern cattle died of 
the fever. The Longhorn, having developed an immunity, lived 
on and fattened on the lush grasses of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Northern stock growers, having lost their shorthorns, 
looked upon the Longhorn as a sinister intruder worthy of every 
profanity they could direct toward him. ‘Texas cattle of the post- 
Civil War era would not have attracted attention in a livestock 
exhibition save as curiosities. Naturally, as the purveyor of a 
malady, they were both hated and feared. Fifteen northern states 
enacted laws against the entrance of ‘Texas cattle into those 
states.” 

Longhorn cattle reached New York via Illinois for the first time 
in 1855. Comments in the newspapers indicate the low esteem 
in which they were held: 


These [Longhorns] would about balance if suspended by the neck, 
as the horns were nearly large enough to “equipoise” the rest of the 
animal. 


Another reporter described some Texas cattle he observed in the 
slaughter pens: 


[They were] barely able to cast a shadow, and, according to the 
opinion of the sellers, would not weigh anything were it not for their 
horns, which were useful also in preventing them from crawling 
through fences. 


Fifteen years later, in 1870, New York residents were still critical 
of ‘Texas beef: 


In New York and Brooklyn there are 100,000 families that buy lib- 
erally and intend to have good food, but always with more or less 
regard to economy and thrift. For such the market accomadations of 


10Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1884 (Washington, 
1884), 449. 

11Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 
(New York, 1941), 1042. 
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these great cities are wholly inadequate. Half an hour is consumed 
[in going to] and another half-hour in returning from markets where 
good articles can be had. The alternative is to pay a dollar beyond 
the proper value of a marketing at a fashionable stall where meats 
are good, or buy at a third-rate stand, where the millions go, where 
the vegetables are wilted, the chickens blue, and the beef ‘Texan.'* 


By the mid-seventies the Longhorn was pictured as of a 


lean, lank form, with prominent bones, long, wide-spreading horns, 
long in the legs, and the body gaunt in proportion, with scantiness 
of flesh in the most desirable parts for beet." 

When fat the Longhorns weighed trom 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, 
but when sold to the consumer, the flesh and bone weighed no 
more than four hundred pounds. Not satisfied with painting so 
adverse a word picture, the writer went on to a further extreme: 


Yet the flesh is inferior in quality, and has little choice meat in it. 
“Cheap meat tor poor toiks” is the language of the butcher. 

‘Texas beef was considered inferior and brought less in price than 
northern beef. The ‘Iexas grower was under necessity of improve- 
ment to overcome the prejudices. 

Sentiment alone did not breed the horns off Texas cattle. An 
economic factor entered to complete what northern prejudice 
had begun. The late seventies ushered in the use of barbed wire, 
closing the open range and often forcing the small stockmen out 
of business. Stockmen fortunate enough to be able to buy land 
and to fence it found themselves in the position of being com- 
pelled to produce the greatest amount of beef possible on their 
holdings. The Longhorn simply was not of a type to answer the 
grower’s needs; thus he became a victim of practical men. Texas 
stockmen had learned that the crossing of beef-type bulls and 
longhorn cows produced a calf that would grow into a cow worth 
double the market value of its dam.** Who made this discovery 
is one of the unanswered questions of the history of Texas cattle. 
It is certain, however, that in 1875 Texas stockmen knew the 
value of new blood lines; the agriculture commissioner reported: 


13Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1870 (Washington, 
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Within the last few years hundreds of young short-horn bulls have 
been purchased in Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and Illinois, and 
taken to Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and California for improve- 
ment of Spanish-descended herds there.*® 


This knowledge was not enough. There were more than four 
million cattle in Texas in 1875. To have crossed every Texas cow 
with a blooded sire would have required at least fifty thousand 
bulls. Texans did not buy bulls in such quantities. The Longhorn 
did not lose his horns in a day. 

One important factor in postponing the importation of blooded 
animals into Texas was the presence of Texas fever in nearly all 
sections of the state. The fever tick was indigenous to all of 
Texas except that portion north and west of a line running from 
the middle of the Big Bend of the Rio Grande to a point on Red 
River some sixty miles east of the eastern line of the Panhandle.”* 
Being treeless, this section of Texas harbored no ticks. East and 
south of this line ticks lived in abundance and attached them- 
selves to cattle and horses in incredible numbers. To have brought 
unimmunized cattle into the infested sections would have been 
to invite financial loss. Plainly, the Texas stockman had two 
alternatives. He could risk the animal’s contracting Texas fever 
and recovering, or after 1887, he could inoculate the animal with 
blood from a native Longhorn that carried ticks. Immunization 
by inoculation was not always successful. Many inoculated ani- 
mals died. A letter of inquiry from the secretary of agriculture 
that went to Texas stockmen in April, 1885, reveals that Texans 
were reluctant to buy high-priced bulls and risk loss by death 
from Texas fever. Replies to the letter indicated that bulls had 
been bought from sections north of the southern line of Kansas 
in but thirty-two Texas counties.*® 

The stockmen of the tick-infested sections used grade bulls 
for improving their herds. Most of these were at least three- 
quarters pure blood and could be bought for less than one-half 
of the price of a registered bull. Such animals were used almost 
exclusively before 1883. The value of this infusion of new blood 
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lines became apparent when, in 1883, the average weight of Texas 
cattle was 789 pounds as against 750 pounds in 1873.'° Added 
pounds meant more dollars. Accordingly, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture turned propagandist, asserting that one- 
year-old calves sired by purebred bulls should sell for ten dollars 
more per head than ordinary calves.*® In 1884 the department 
estimated that of the 4,945,201 cattle in Texas 10 per cent, or 
494,520, were of greater than one-half pure blood. These figures 
taken separately are unimpressive. They represent population 
only. At the same time the department estimated the total value 
of unimproved ‘Texas cattle at $67,595,260, which amounted to 
slightly under fourteen dollars per head. The estimate for the 
10 per cent of improved cattle was set at $23,659,041. Thus, 
worth slightly above forty dollars per head, the improved cattle 
also represented 35 per cent of the value of all Texas cattle.** 

Texas cattlemen experimented with several breeds in their 
early efforts to improve the Longhorn. A few reasoned that cross- 
ing polled bulls with their cows would eliminate the objection- 
able long horns. They bought the hornless, black, shaggy Gallo- 
way, a dual-purpose Scottish breed. These cattle did not thrive 
in Texas because of the heat and contributed little to the im- 
provement of the Longhorn. The late eighties and the decade 
of the nineties brought another hornless breed, English Red Poll, 
a dual-purpose animal which for some fifteen years was quite 
popular in the Western Cross Timbers. The offspring of Red 
Polls and longhorn cows, however, never attained the size of the 
meat-type breeds. Crossing of the two fell into disfavor about 
the turn of the century. 

By all odds the Shorthorn was the most popular breed in the 
years before 1890. This breed had its proponents, and they were 
vocal. The Shorthorn could boast of close association to political 
greatness. Henry Clay imported the first trio of Shorthorns into 
the United States in 1817. From this beginning in Kentucky 
Shorthorns went to Tennessee, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, and 


19Edward E. Dale, The Range Cattle Industry (Norman, 1930), 159. 
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Kansas. English Shorthorns had been bred for meat production. 
They, however, were good milkers. Of a large and well-propor- 
tioned frame, their deep red, white, or roan color appealed to 
the eye. Stockmen found it easy to believe the 1876 report: 


A good short-horn bull, descended from pure ancestors, both male 
and female, may be depended upon for producing good calves, even 
from very inferior cows.** 

Although one cannot speak with certainty, the available data 
indicate that the Longhorn lost his horns largely to the Short- 
horn. Simple arithmetic leads to this conclusion, for in 1888 there 
were more than four times as many Shorthorns in ‘Texas as all 
other improved breeds combined.** 

The nearest rival of the Shorthorn was the Hereford. This 
meat-producing breed with big barrel, compact hips, and short 
legs left its favorable imprint. The deep red color and white face 
were characteristics that invariably passed from sire to offspring. 
In the early years after the Herefords came to Texas, they were 
universally designated as ‘‘white-faced cattle.” The breed gained 
adherents slowly, but once established Herefords began to out- 
strip the Shorthorn. Hereford proponents praised their breed as 
good rustlers in times of short grass, at the same time pointing 
out the lazy tendency of the Shorthorn. The Shorthorn fanciers 
retaliated by boasting of the milk production of their breed in 
contrast to the scanty milk supply of the Hereford. To which the 
Hereford men replied by pointing accusing fingers to the spoilage 
of Shorthorn udders. ““What cowman wants a milch cow?” they 
asked. 

On occasions heated arguments over the relative merits of the 
rival breeds brought bitter words. A prominent Brown County 
ranchman was a Hereford fancier. Early in this century he bought 
a registered three-year-old bull in Kansas and ordered the animal 
shipped by express. The bull arrived on Christmas morning. 
After much labor the expressmen transferred the bull from the 
express car to the ranchman’s wagon. One of the expressmen 
asked, ‘Uncle Sam, why did you have this bull shipped by ex- 

22Report for 1876, 372. 


23Fourth and Fifth Annual Reports of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the 
Years 1887 and 1888 (Washington, 1889) , 345-356. 
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press? It would have been much cheaper to have had him come 
by freight.” 

With a show of spirit the old man fairly barked his answer, 
“Hell, son, I wouldn’t have a bull that couldn't ride the pas- 
senger train. Let the Shorthorns come by freight.” 

It required the efforts of a fairly large number of registered 
cattle breeders in Texas finally to dehorn the Longhorn. Within 
ten years after the first recorded registered Shorthorn was brought 
into Texas in 1877, the number had grown to 227. The first 
registered Hereford recorded in the state came in 1878. Ten 
years later only forty-three were recorded in the Hereford Asso- 
ciation Herdbook. The greater number of these registered cattle 
were above the tick line.** By 1885 some ranches in the High 
Plains kept small registered herds for the improvement of their 
grade cattle.** This practice spread to smaller ranchmen, who, 
in turn, began to realize a greater profit from the sale of breeding 
stock than had been possible from the sale of slaughter stock. 
Progress overtook the Longhorn. Again he hit the long trail. His 
flinty hoofs furrowed a new trail from reality into romance. 


bid. 
25Dale, Range Cattle Industry, 159. 
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A Check List of Cheses and Disser- 
lations in Cevas History 
Produced inthe Department of History 
of the University of Ceras 
1893-]95] 


Compiled and edited by 
H. BAILEY CARROLL and MILTON R. GUTSCH 


with Texas subjects have been accepted by the Depart- 

ment of History of the University of Texas since 1893, 
when Lester G. Bugbee was granted a Master of Arts degree in 
part for his thesis entitled ‘Austin’s Colony.” Since that time, 
covering a little more than half a century, the Department of 
History has accepted approximately nine hundred theses and 
dissertations, more than half of them related to Texas. 

This bibliography or check list of the theses and dissertations 
on Texas history subjects accepted by the Department of History 
has grown from an unmistakable need which has become in- 
creasingly evident in the last decade. 

Even a cursory glance at this listing will demonstrate that it 
is nothing like so easy at present for professors to assign or for 
students to discover in unworked fields topics worthy of research. 
This fact makes some guide, some central source of authority on 
what has been done, all the more needed in shaping assignments 
at the University of Texas and in the large number of other 
educational institutions now offering work at the graduate level. 

The time was when the details of thesis writing which had 
been done could be carried in the mind and recollections of 
Dr. Eugene C. Barker, long-time mentor of the Department of 
History, but so great has become the bulk of the graduate level 
investigations into various areas of Texas history that it has gone 


PPROXIMATELY five hundred theses and dissertations dealing 
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beyond the scope of recollection or any scheme other than a 
frame of reference. 

The development within recent years of such institutions and 
organizations as the American Association for State and Local 
History and the recent expansion of many state historical so- 
cieties are but manifestations of an increased amount of interest 
in local history at the grass roots level. Texas has been a vigorous 
part of this nation-wide ground swell with the creation and 
maintenance of regional, county, and municipal historical organ- 
izations. As such groups come into being, one of the first ques- 
tions is—what has previously been written about our area? 

Again the volume of interest and inquiry concerning individ- 
uals, who they were and what they did, has increased tremen- 
dously and gives no indication of diminishing. 

The present list is not in any sense a final solution to inquiries 
regarding Texas history; it is only an approach to a segment of 
the problem. It will prove to be a helpful approach, however, 
in many instances. 

Item by item and fragment by fragment this panorama of the 
past of Texas will go into this year’s Quarterly index and finally 
into a cumulative index. There the entries will eternally lead 
thousands of searchers for truth about ‘Texas back to the source 
in some piece of writing which is now stored in the University 
of Texas library. The entries here are signposts leading to a 
veritable mine of information. This then is essentially a service 
item. 

It will come as a surprise to many well-informed persons in 
Texas history to learn what a large amount of ‘Texas history 
writing has been done at the thesis and dissertation level. Many 
researchers, even textbook writers, have also been surprised to 
find that the thesis and dissertation writing represents such a 
significant portion of the total of the historical writing which has 
been produced about Texas. This thesis portion has, however, 
been relatively inaccessible or unknown to many who have had 
a genuine interest in its contents and findings. In other words, 
for all practical purposes a great amount of historical investiga- 
tion and writing about Texas in thesis and dissertation form has 
been filed and buried in the University of Texas library. Even to 
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one on the campus the material has been rather successfully 
hidden. The situation virtually cried out for some kind of a 
guide or directory which would make known what had been done 
and tell what one might reasonably expect to find of the scope 
and nature of a particular study. Theses and dissertations usually 
are not indexed; in most cases there is no tool, no device, no 
signpost giving directions as to what may be contained in a given 
piece of writing and be, at the same time, wanted. 

Ideally a cumulative index of all theses and dissertations 
should be provided. Such a work would be a tremendous task 
and seems to be beyond the point of practical accomplishment 
at this time. This is, however, a step in that direction. 

When one reflects that Texas history has had an influence both 
wide and deep on the nation and on Texas and that it is unques- 
tionably a continuing influence on Texas life, it seems quite 
fitting and proper now that the Department of History which 
has contributed so much to the understanding of the history of 
the state should have been an original department of the Uni- 
versity (although it was at first combined with the Department 
of English). Nevertheless the University opened its doors with 
an avowed interest in history, and it may well take pride in the 
over-all manner in which it has discharged its obligation. The 
original history staff of the University was composed of Leslie 
Waggener, George P. Garrison, and I. H. Bryant. Next was added 
Lester G. Bugbee, who was followed by Herbert E. Bolton. Be- 
ginning in 1899, the Department was immeasurably enriched 
with the addition of Eugene C. Barker, whose services and influ- 
ence extend to the present. He has become the unquestioned 
dean of Texas historians. 

Clarity, simplicity, and functional value have been constant 
ideals in the production of this bibliography. The author’s name 
is given first, together with the degree secured and the date. 
Each entry is numbered in brackets opposite the author’s name. 
The full title of the thesis or dissertation then follows with a 
page delimitation. In this connection it should be noted that 
ordinarily the page reference is to leaves and not to pages in the 
printed sense as used in a book. The majority of the theses and 
dissertations are typewritten and are 28 cm. in size. Early manu- 
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scripts, which were presented in folders or tied with ribbon, 
have since been bound. Prior to 1938 both theses and disserta- 
tions were bound in red leather, buckram, or Fabrikoid; since 
that date the dissertations have been bound in dark blue buckram 
and the theses in red Fabrikoid. Any deviation from these stand- 
ards, including theses and dissertations which have been pre- 
sented in printed form or those which are handwritten, has been 
noted in the entry. The illustrations, maps, and tables are listed. 
In the contents section, in most cases an attempt has been made 
to go far beyond the chapter titles which are sometimes instruc- 
tive but frequently are not so. Where publication of a thesis or 
dissertation has been discovered, the title or reference is then 
given. The library serial number is given in italics and followed 
by a subject key. Below are listed the various classifications which 
have been utilized, together with the abbreviations which have 
been employed. 


Agricultural AGRI. Expeditions EXpPED. 
Amusements AMUS. Exploration EXPL. 
Anglo-American ANGLO-AMER. Feuds Fp. 
Annexation ANNEX. Filibusters Fit. 
Anthropology ANTH. Flora and fauna _ F.F. 
Arts A. Folklore FKL. 
Bibliography BBL. French Fr. 
Biography Bio. Frontier FRON. 
Boundaries Bnp. Geography and 
Census CENs. natural 
Central Texas Cen. TEx. resources GEo. 
Civil War, German GER. 
Confederacy C. W. Gubernatorial Gus. 
Colonization Gulf Coast G. C. 
Commerce Com. Indian INp. 
Confederacy, see Civil War Industrial INDUS. 
County history Co. His. Institutional INsT. 
Diplomatic and Judicial, see Legal 
Consular Dip. Land disposition LaNnp 
East Texas E. Tex. Legal and 
Eastern Cross judicial Lec. 
Timbers E.C.T. Llano Estacado__L. E. 
Economic history, see Social Local, other than 
history county Loc. 
Educational Ep. Lumbering Lum. 


Edwards Plateau Epw. P. Medical MeEb. 
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Mexican Mex. Religious REL. 

Mexican War Mex. W. Republic of 

Military and Texas Rep. 
naval MIL. Rio Grande 

Missions and Valley R. G. V. 
presidios MIss. Secession SEC. 

Naval, see Military Slavery, see Negro 

Navigation NAV. Social and 

Negro N. economic 

Newspapers and history Soc. His. 
periodicals NEws. Social Movements Soc. Mov. 

Nineteenth South Texas S. Tex. 
century, late 19TH C. Spanish Sp. 

North Texas N. TEx. State ST. 

Oil OIL Texas Rangers Tex. RANG. 

Outlaws OvT. Texas Revolution Rev. 

Panhandle PH. Trade TR. 

Periodicals, see Newspapers Trans-Pecos Trs. P. 

Political POL. Transportation ‘TRANs. 

Presidios, see Missions Twentieth 

Racial Groups Rac. century 20TH C. 

Railroads R.R. West Texas W. Tex. 

Ranching RANCH. Western Cross W. C. T. 

Reconstruction Rec. Timbers 

Regional history Rec. His. World War I Ww. W. I 


The original listing of the theses and dissertations in history 
by author and title was done by Milton R. Gutsch about a decade 
ago. At various stages the present work has had assistance from 
Charles Cumberland, James Nichols, Don L. Spencer, Walther 
John Ives, and Ann Young. The present form of presentation 
has had the advice and friendly assistance of both Dr. Barker 
and Ernest W. Winkler, bibliographer of the University of Texas 
library. 

It is the hope of the present compilers and editors that this 
bibliography may add something to the broadening and enrich- 
ment of the lives and works of many who will in the days and 
years ahead be interested in advancing the historical frontier of 
Texas history. 
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A Check List of Cheses and Dissertations 
in Ceeas History 
Produced in the Department of History of the 
University of Cexas 
1893-7957 


ABERNATHY, Mrs. FrANcEs Dickson — M.A., June, 1936 [1] 


The Building of Johnson County, and the Settlement of the Com- 
munities of the Eastern Portion of the County: Volume I of A 
History of the Builders of Johnson County Told Through the 
Stories of the Settlers of the Communities. xi+294 pp. 


Illustrations: E. M. Heath; courthouse in Cleburne; first house built in Alvarado 
vicinity; log house built in 1870; David R. Mitchell home; Abraham Futhey cabin; 
John Myers’ two-story double-log house; Captain John Myers; Samuel and ‘Temper- 
ance D. Billingsley; ‘Temperance Davidson Billingsley; Joseph and Amanda Mayer 
McClure; old Balch vault; fallen headstone from grave of Rebecca Balch McClure 
Parker, 1853; Martha Mathis and John H. Tarleton; Mrs. Sarah Barnes Vinson; 
site of Oakland College; the old Oakland cemetery; certificate of immigration 
into Austin’s Colony for Abner Kuykendall signed by Samuel M. Williams, 
1831; elector’s certificate of R. B. Kuykendall, 1871. 

Maps: (1) the three departments of Texas, previous to 1836; (2) evolution of 
Johnson County; (3) counties in the Republic of Texas, published in 1847 by C. S. 
Williams; (4) Alvarado of 1854, compiled by Aaron Billingsley and Frances D. 
Abernathy; (3) Johnson County from map drawn by C. H. Teesdale, county 
engineer; (4) Grandview, 1878. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Divided into two books. Book I, creation and organization of Johnson 
County, includes: Chapter I, historical background—Robertson Colony controversy, 
county half in Peters Colony and half in Mercer Colony, development under Mex- 
ican rule; Chapter II, first comers to Johnson County—Indians, first white men, 
Philip Nolan, early surveyors; Chapter III, building of Johnson County—organ- 
ization of county, Wardville, Buchannan, and Cleburne. Book II, stories of the 
settlement of the early communities of the eastern portion, 1849-1899, includes: 
Chapter I, Alvarado vicinity—Myers Community, Alvarado Community, town of 
Alvarado, Easterwood Chapel, Fairview Community, Lee’s Academy Community 
(Buel), Meredith Community (Davis, Flat Prairie), Pecan Grove Community, 
Greenfield Community, Center Point Community, Stubblefield Community, Green- 
brier Community, Barnesville Community, Willow Springs Community, Center 
League; Chapter II, Grandview vicinity—Grandview, Auburn Community, Oak- 
land Community, Island Grove Community, Rock Tank Community, Bethel Com- 
munity, Perryville Community, Antioch Community, the Gathings family. 
T1936/Ab33. Co.His., N. Tex., Cen. Tex., E.C. T. 


ABRAHAM, LuciLLE Goope — M.A., August, 1932 [2] 
John C, Calhoun and the Annexation of ‘Texas. iii+178 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include Calhoun’s early life and political experience, a 
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brief history of the annexation movement from 1836 to 1843, Calhoun’s relation 
with the movement before March, 1844, his official relations with the annexation 
treaty, and a commentary on his policy and motives in furthering the project of 
annexation. 
T1932/Ab82. Bto., REp., ANNEX., POL. 

ADKINS, JOHN Rosert — M.A., August, 1947 [3] 
The Public Career of Andrew Jackson Hamilton. 153 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Biography of provisional governor of Texas from July 21, 1865, to 
August g, 1866. Chapter titles are self-explanatory: Early Life, Member of Con- 
gress, Against the Confederate Cause, As Governor, The Convention of 1866, 
Effects of the Convention of 1866, Convention of 1868-1869, Election of 1869, Last 
years, Conclusion which includes an evaluation of Hamilton. 
T1947/Ad53. Bito., Pot., C.W., Rec., Gus. 


w 
AGNEw, ELoisE GLApys — M.A., August, 1941 [4] 
The Texas Collection in the Houston Public Library, 1791-1871. 
vi+122 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: A comparison of the holdings of rare books in Texas Collection of the 
Houston Public Library with those of three other Texas libraries rich in Texana. 
Contents: Chapters trace history of city of Houston, of Houston Lyceum, and 
of Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library including its special and Texas collec- 
tions. A chronological listing of titles in the Texas Collection, 1791-1871, is given. 


T1941/Ag63t. Loc. 


ALLEN, WINNIE — M.A., Summer, 1925 [5] 
History of Nacogdoches, 1691-1830. ii+-148 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Spanish-Mexican history of Nacogdoches. Chapter I, 1690-1789, intro- 
ductory survey—general history of Texas exploration, early colonization, Spanish at 
Nacogdoches, and settlement to 1789; Chapter II, 1789-1820—arrival of Anglo- 
Americans, Indians, population, local and military affairs; Chapter III, 1820-1830 
—Indians, military affairs, local government, mail service, Anglo-Americans, priest 
and school for Nacogdoches, summary. 
T1925/Azr54. Sp., MEX., Loc., E. TEx. 


AMSLER, RoBertT Witt — Ph.D., June, 1950 [6] 
The Life and Times of Arthur Goodall Wavell. vi+-214 pp. 


Illustrations: Arthur Goodall Wavell. 

Maps: (1) location of Wavell’s Colony from Stephen F. Austin’s map printed in 
1835. The eastern boundary of Texas according to this map intersects Red River 
below the mouth of Sulphur Fork. (2) Wavell’s Colony from map printed in 1847. 
The boundary line as finally established by the joint commission intersects 
Red River above the mouth of Sulphur Fork. The portion of Wavell’s grant lying 
outside Texas and therefore lost to him is shaded. 

Tables: genealogical table of Wavell family from sixteenth century to the present. 
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Contents: Nine chapters consist of genealogy and early life, Peninsular War, 
Chilean service, Mexico, relations with Stephen F. Austin, Wavell’s colony, claims 
against the Texas government, closing years, and descendants of General Wavell. 
Benjamin Rush Milam’s connection with Wavell’s Colony is included. 


T1950/Am84. Bito., Cot., ANGLO-AMER., MEX., Rep., E. TEx. 


ARMSTRONG, SipprE Rosson — M.A., August, 1929 [7] 
Chapters in the Early Life of Samuel May Williams, 1795-1836. 

x+181 pp. 
Illustrations: Samuel May Williams; home of Samuel May Williams; the Williams 
coat of arms; bank charter granted to Williams by Mexican government, 1835. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I, biographical sketch, 1795-1858—ancestry, birth, pre-Texas 
days, and role in Texas in general; Chapter II, secretaryship, 1824-1835; Chapter 
III, Upper Colony Controversy—Nashville Company and Sterling C. Robertson's 
sub-contract; Chapter IV, Land Speculations, 1834-1835; Chapter V, Texas Revo- 
lution, 1835-1836. Appendices include genealogy of Williams family; address to 
people of Texas on July 20, 1835; instructions to Williams on effecting an armistice 
with Mexico, 1843; first draft of proposed armistice; duties of secretary of ayunta- 
miento, San Felipe de Austin, 1829; list of documents pertaining to Upper Colony 
Controversy, 1834; law of April 7, 1835, as decreed by legislature of Coahuila and 
Texas. 
T1929/Ars8. Bto., Cot., Mex., ANGLO-AMER., REv., LANpb. 


ARNOLD, Marcus LLEWELLYN — M.A., June, 1920 [8] 
The Later Phases of the Secessionist Movement in Texas. v+-122 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Begins after the adjournment of the first secession convention on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1861, and covers the period during which Texas joined the Confederacy. 
Preliminary discussion includes the tenor of the Texas population, Knights of the 
Golden Circle, and competence of the first convention. Three other chapters deal 
with the campaign for ratification including the anti-secessionists led by Sam 
Houston; the organization of the Committee of Public Safety and its San Antonio, 
Louisiana, Rio Grande, and northwestern frontier missions; and the second seces- 
sion convention, deposition of Governor Houston, defensive preparation, and the 
joining of the Confederacy. For the beginnings of the secessionist movement and 
the first secession convention, see Mrs. Anna Irene Sandbo, Beginnings of the 
Secession Movement in Texas and the First Session of the Secession Convention 
(M.A. thesis, 1913; published in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 41-73, 
162-194) . 

T1920/Ar65. Serc., Soc. Mov., St., 


ATKINSON, BERTHA — M.A., August, 1929 [9] 
The History of Bell County, Texas. vi+-248 pp. 


Illustrations: Bell County charter oak; E. Sterling C. Robertson’s mansion; slave 
quarters on Robertson’s plantation; ruins of Salado College; Bell County pecans; 
Carnegie Library; Confederate monument. 

Maps: (1) sketch map showing location of Bell County area; (2) drainage map 
of Bell County; (3) map of Bell County showing railroads and cities. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include topography and geography; early settlement, In- 
dian troubles, and colony life in pre-organization period (1825-1850) ; organization 
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of county, economic and social development in pre-war period (1850-1860) ; Civil 
War and Reconstruction (1860-1880) ; and economic and social development (1880- 
1929) . Appendix lists Bell County Rangers and Confederate soldiers. 


T1929/Ats54. Co. His., Geo., N.. Cen. TEx., Cot., C.W., REc., Sr. 

— M.A., June, 1922 [10] 
Economic History of Texas’ Institution for the Blind. v+75 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: number of certificates granted, 1903-1920; number of graduates from the 
literary department of the Texas School for the Blind; per capita cost of main- 
taining the Texas School for the Blind since 1872; per capita cost for the blind 
compared with the per capita cost of maintaining other institutions for defective 
and dependent minors; per capita cost of the Texas School for the Blind with the 
per capita cost of other schools; cost of instruction by departments in the Texas 
School for the Blind; cost of instruction in the Texas School for the Blind during 
the two decades, 1900-1920; disbursements of the Texas School for the Blind; 
enrollment, 1912-1921; the blind according to age in different census reports; 
number of blind per million of general population of same age; pupils blind from 
ophthalmia among total number enrolled in certain schools; pupils blind from 
ophthalmia neonatorum among new admissions in certain schools; pupils in 
schools, blind from ophthalmia neonatorum, 1917-1918. 
Contents: Chapters contain a history of the Texas School for the Blind; its self- 
support training in music, piano tuning and repair, industrial work, telegraphy, 
and typewriting; its growth and finance; its administration and control; the social 
economy of a state-maintained institution; and the decrease in blindness. 


T1922/B153. Inst., Soc. His. 


* 
BaiLey, LELIA — Ph.D., June, 1932 [11] 
The Life and Public Career of O. M. Roberts, 1815 to 1883. ix+354 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Biography of Roberts from youth through his second gubernatorial 
administration. Seventeen chapters contain his youth and early manhood; his activ- 
ities in the Republic of Texas; annexation and the state bench; his congressional 
aspirations; his activities in the Calhoun wing of the Democratic party in Texas 
and election to the supreme bench; secession; his military service in the Civil 
War; presidential reconstruction in Texas; senator-elect at Washington; activities 
during radical reconstruction; position in the judicial history of Texas; contribu- 
tions to Texas jurisprudence; circumstances of Roberts’ nomination and election 
to executive office; first gubernatorial administration; under criticism; constructive 
program under second administration—establishment of University of Texas and 
erection of present capitol; and an evaluation of the character of the man. 


TD1932/B153. Bio., Gus., PoL., Rep., ANNEX., SEec., C. W., Rec., Lec., St., 19TH C. 

BAKER, MarGARET BouLanp — M.A., August, 1938 [12] 

The Texas Negro and the World War. vi+-93 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: Comparison of white and colored registration in Texas and in the United 


States; colored and white classification compared; comparison of colored and white 
inductions in the United States and in Texas; number of colored men in various 
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grades of non-commissioned officers; age distribution for Texas Negroes; number 
and per cent of disablement; miscellaneous facts about the wounded and gassed; 
facts on dishonorable discharge of Texas Negroes; comparison of dishonorable 
discharges of white and colored enlisted men of Texas; comparison by color of 
desertions of non-commissioned officers and privates of Texas; reported desertions 
of registrants by color; lynchings in 1918. 

Contents: An account of the participation of Negroes in World War I and the 
effects of this participation on the Negro. Wartime activities of negro civilians as 
well as soldiers are included. Appendices contain number of Negroes inducted 
into military service by counties and list of combat troops in which Texas negro 
soldiers served. 

T1938/B175. N., W.W.1, 20THC., MIL. 


BarFoor, JESSIE LAuRIE — M.A., August, 1937 [13] 


A History of McCulloch County. x+-165, pp. 


Illustrations: Waldrip bridge after flood, 1936; Stacy bridge; Milburn bridge; 
Voca bridge; Camp San Saba bridge; bridge near Winchell; Parker home, Milburn; 
Beasley home, Milburn; courthouse, 1879; present courthouse; McCulloch County 
jail; Voca rock house, 1876; old Dusty School; old Brown School; Brady Central 
Ward School; Brady High School; Brady Junior High School; Camp San Saba, 
1860, 1875, 1887, 1924; Masonic hall; grave of Benjamin P. Smith; two views of 
old Turner home; Calf Creek School; Rochelle School; Fairview School; Martin 
School; Rochelle School; Lost Creek School; Cowboy Creek School; Milburn School; 
Mercury School; Ledbetter School; Lohn School; Fife School; Waldrip School; 
Stacy School; Pear Valley School; Melvin School; Harkrider School; Hanson School; 
East Sweden School; two Cow Creek schools; Broadmoor School; two views of Doole 
School; Dodge School; Marion School; Davis School; Salt Gap School; Placid 
School; Whiteland School; Whiteland Mexican School; Dutton School; Bowie 
battlefield monument; Voca High School. 

Maps: (1) highway and railroad locations through McCulloch County; (2) loca- 
tion of public schools of McCulloch County; (3) cities and towns of McCulloch 
County. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters consist of physical characteristics of McCulloch County; 
history of county, 1843-1876, including Fisher-Miller grant, German Emigration 
Company, creation of county in 1856, establishment of Camp San Saba, and early 
county officials; development of county, 1876-1900; growth of county since 1900; 
development of schools; and development of communities of Brady, Voca, Camp 
San Saba, Milburn, Round Mountain, Cowboy, Waldrip, Fife, Stacy, Rochelle, 
Lohn, Calf Creek, Nine, Salt Gap, East Sweden, West Sweden, Placid, Mercury, 
Melvin, Pear Valley, Doole, Dodge, Whiteland, and Marco. 

T1937/B238. Co. His., CEN. TEx., Greo., Cor., Grr., Ep., Epw. P. 


BarKER, BERNICE — M.A., August, 1929 [14] 
The Texan Expedition to the Rio Grande in 1842. iv+132 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Nine chapters include developments in Texas, 1836-1841; the general 
situation in 1842; General Alexander Somervell’s expedition to the Rio Grande; 
the battle of Mier and surrender; the journey to and break at Salado; recapture 


and journey to Perote; Mier prisoners at Perote; the Texan government and the 
Mier prisoners; and results of the expedition. 


T1929/B241. Expep., Rep., Mix., Dip. 
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BARKER, EUGENE CAMPBELL — M.A., June, 1900 [15] 
Unification of Public Sentiment for the Texas Revolution. Thesis 
missing from library. 


BARKSDALE, Mary LouisE WIMBERLY — M.A., August, 1932 [16] 
The Gubernatorial Administration of James Stephen Hogg. v+139 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters include resumé of Hogg’s life until 18g0o—family and 
birth, childhood, education, early occupations, first political offices, as attorney 
general, first gubernatorial campaign and election; the railroads—railroad com- 
mission, stocks and bonds, further railroad measures; lands and corporations— 
perpetuities and land corporations, alien land law, other corporate legislation; 
public securities, taxation, and education; miscellaneous affairs—incidents and 
matters arising from national affairs, purely state affairs, crime and penal code; 
conclusion—Hogg’s work, contemporary opinions of the man, and present opinions. 
T1923/B247. Bto., Gus., R.R., St., 19TH C., LAND, Eb. 


BARNARD, HELEN DonNovAN — M.A., June, 1939 [17] 


Early History of Research in Texas Archaeology by the Department 
of Anthropology, and the History of the Anthropology Museum 
of the University of Texas. vii+-284 pp. 

Illustrations: James Edwin Pearce; catalogue collection card; catalogue specimen 

card; catalogue inventory record sheet. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I relates the importance of research in Texas archaeology; Chap- 

ter II is a short biography of James Edwin Pearce. Chapters III, IV, and V deal 

with research explorations made of Texas Indian mounds, rock shelters, and camp 

sites by the Department of Anthropology of the University of Texas from 1914 

through 1932. This period includes expeditions made under the joint sponsorship 

of the University and the Smithsonian Institution, with private funds, and during 
the first five years of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller grant for research in the 
social sciences. Chapter VI is a history of the anthropology museum. 

T1939/B254. ANTH., Ep., Inb., EXPL. 


BarreETT, ARRIE — M.A., June, 1927 [18] 
Federal Military Outposts in Texas, 1846-1861. v-+-231 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: disposition of troops, 1846-1860; three models of contracts; sickness and 
mortality on southern and western frontiers, 1849-1860; meteorological observa- 
tions, 1850's. 
Contents: Five chapters include federal military policy in Texas; transportation, 
supplies, and quarters; successes and failures of policy; southern frontier forts— 
Fort Polk, Fort Brown, Ringgold Barracks, Fort McIntosh, Fort Duncan, Fort 
Merrill, Corpus Christi, and Fort Ewell; western forts—San Antonio, Fort Bliss, 
Austin, Fort Martin Scott, Fort Inge, Fort Croghan, Fort Graham, Fort Worth, 
Fort Gates, Fort Lincoln, San Elizario, Fort Belknap, Fort Mason, Fort Phantom 
Hill, Fort Terrett, Fort McKavett, Camp J. E. Johnson, Fort Clarke, Fort Chad- 
bourne, Fort Davis, Fort Lancaster, Camp Cooper, Camp Colorado, Camp Verde, 
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Camp Hudson, Camp Wood, Fort Quitman, and Fort Stockton. Appendix includes 
commanders of the Department of Texas, 1848-1861. 


T1927/B275. MIL., St., FRON. 


BARTHOLOMAE, EpGAR WILLIAM — M.A., August, 1925 [19] 


A Translation of H. Ehrenberg’s Fahrten und Schicksale eines 
Deutschen in Texas, with Introduction and Notes. vii+ 380 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Preceding the translation is a short biography of Ehrenberg who came 

to Texas with the New Orleans Greys, took part in the capture of Bexar in 1835, 

was one of the few to escape the massacre at Goliad, and was later captured by 

General José Urrea. His experiences and adventures, written in German, were 

published under three titles: Texas und Seine Revolution (1843), Der Freiheits- 

kampf in Texas in Jahre 1836 (1844), and Fahrten und Schicksale eines Deutschen 

in Texas (1845). 

T1925/B283. Bu1o., Rev., MIL. 


Bass, STIRLING WESLEY — M.A., June, 1931 [20] 


The History of Kleberg County. v-+-261 pp. 
Illustrations: Captain Richard King; R. J. Kleberg; King’s Inn, first hotel in 
Kingsville; dairy barn interior, Santa Gertrudis Dairy; original Santa Gertrudis 
ranch house destroyed by fire in 1912; Mrs. H. M. King’s palatial ranch home; 
street scene in Riviera, looking west, in early days of town; the first store in 
Riviera; Robert Justus Kleberg, for whom county was named. 
Maps: soil map of Kleberg County. 
Tables: acquisition of lands in Kleberg County; graph showing acquisition of 
lands in Kleberg County by the King Ranch from 1854 to 1904; property 
owned by Captain Richard King at time of his death as given by the 
appraisers when his will was probated in April, 1885; property valuations in 
Kleberg County, 1913-1930; annual precipitation at Laredo, 1887-1907. 
Contents: Six chapters contain geography of Kleberg County; pre-Anglo-Amer- 
ican period—first Europeans in county, reason for early isolation, first inhabitants, 
early grants; King Ranch—Richard M. King, acquisition of land, Henrietta M. 
King, Robert Justus Kleberg, Robert J. Kleberg, operation of ranch to the present; 
communities of Kleberg County—Kingsville, Riviera, Riviera Beach, Vattman, Baf- 
fin Bay, and Ricardo; Kleberg County since its organization. 
T1931/B293. S.TeEx., G.C., RANcH., Co. His. 


Batson, JAMES Epwarp — M.A., August, 1928 [21] 
The Beginnings of Kerr County, Texas. v+-173 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: ‘Texas, published in 1847 by C. S. Williams. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Deals with development of county through the Civil War. Topics in- 
clude geography and topography of Kerr County region; historical background— 
early explorers, Indians, causes of immigration, evolution of region to 1856; 
creation of Kerr County, its development to 1862, and creation of Kendall County; 
Texas Ranger forces and Indian depredations; Civil War. Appendix includes a 
list of men who rendered property in Kerr County in 1860, contract between 
Republic of Texas and Alex Bourgeois d’Orvanne and Armand Ducos, 1843; 
muster roll of Captain John W. Sansom’s company of mounted Texas Rangers, 
1856; list of men entering Civil War from precinct 2, Kerr County; list of county 
officials, 1856-1862. 

T1928/B321. W.TeEx., Epw. P., Tex. Ranc., Inp., C.W., Co. His., Geo. 
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BeacuH, Lota DoyLe — M.A., August, 1930 [22] 
A History of Gonzales County in the World War. v+371 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Following the introduction, Chapters II and III are compilations of 
service records of Gonzales County men, white and negro, who took part in World 
War I. The compilation is divided into officers; army, navy, and marine enlisted 
men; killed in action or died of other causes; and deserters and those discharged 
without honor. Chapter IV deals with war services of civilians at home—Liberty 
Loans, war stamps, Red Cross, county defense council. Fifth chapter includes a 
compilation of ranks at time of discharge and of casualties and an evaluation of 
the contributions of civilians. List of authorized abbreviations used in thesis is 
appended. A World War I draft registration form is in an envelope attached to the 
back cover. 

T1930/B353. Co. His., W.W.I, MIL., N., 20TH C. 


BEAM, Harotp ALLEN — M.A., August, 1951 [23] 
A History of Collin County, Texas. viii+120 pp. 


Illustrations: McKinney square as it appeared in 1877; McKinney square as it 
appears today; Texas Textile Mill after 1948 storm; Texas Textile Mill after repairs 
were completed; McKinney City-County Hospital; houses razed by 1948 storm; 
Hereford calves belonging to T. H. Bryant of McKinney; 1948 auction of Future 
Farmers of America held in McKinney. 
Maps: (1) soil map of Collin County; (2) original land grant map of Collin 
County; (3) highway map of Collin County. 
Tables: property submitted for taxation by residents in 1860. 
Contents: Five chapters include geography, resources, and Indians; political or- 
ganization—early geographical organization, Peters Colony, land grants, first settle. 
ment; early social conditions; development of McKinney, Farmersville, Plano, 
Weston, Celina, Princeton, Blue Ridge, Nevada, Allen, Melissa, Anna, Westminster, 
Josephine, Frisco, Prosper, Rowlett, Highland, and Manua; economic development 
of Collin County—1840-1860, 1860-1900, 1900-1950. 
T1951/B37. Co. Hts., N. Tex., E.C.T., Geo., Inp., LAND, Rep., C. W., St. 

w 


BELL, HOLLAND Epwarps — M.A., June, 1907 [24] 
The Texas Convention of 1832. 95 pp. 2514 cm. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis includes call of, representation at, organization of, work under- 
taken and accomplished by, executive action of, Mexican attitude toward, and 
results of the Convention of 1832. 
T1907/B413. Pot., ANGLO-AMER., MEX. 
BrERMAN, Mary Marcaret — M.A., August, 1948 [25] 


A History of Victoria, Texas, 1824-1900. vi+-236 pp. 

Illustrations: De Leon Plaza, 1880; west side of South Main Street, 1859; Market 
Square and Convent Garden, 1884; cypress home of John J. Linn; view of Main 
Street, Victoria; old Nazareth Academy and St. Mary’s Church; east side of Main 
Street, 1875; Victoria Advocate printed on brown paper, 1864; Casino Hall of 
nineteenth century; Mexican band that played in Casino Hall. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 
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Contents: Seven chapters include I, historical background and first inhabitants— 
Alvar Nufiez, Cabeza de Vaca; moundbuilders; Robert Cavalier, Sieur de la Salle; 
and Indians; II, empresario grant and settlement established by Martin de Leén; 
III, early pioneers—Margaret Wright, Martin de Leén, John J. Linn, Margaret 
Hardy Borland, and Fernando de Leén; IV, early education in Victoria—public 
schools, Nazareth Academy, and St. Jaseph’s School; V, cattle industry in Victoria 
—beginning, cattle brands, early packing industry, and ranchmen (James Alfred 
McFaddin and Dennis M. O'Connor) ; VI, early Victoria newspapers and editors— 
discontinued papers (Victoria Democrat, Deutsche Zeitung fuer Texas, Review, 
Guadalupe Valley Visitor, Daily Times, By the Way magazine, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, Guide) and Victoria Advocate and its editors (John Henry Brown, 
Thomas Sterne, S. A. White, Victor M. Rose, F. R. Pridham, E. D. Linn); VII, 
social development and group organizations. Appendix includes listings of mayors 
of Victoria, 1839-1902; of postmasters, 1846-1899; and of editors and publishers of 
the Advocate, 1846-1901. Congratulations to the Victoria Advocate in 1889 and 
“Victoria Regina,” a poem by Victor M. Rose, are also appended. 


T1948/B477. Loc., MEx., S. Tex., Ep., RANCH., NEws., G.C. 


* 
BiEsELE, RupoLPH LEopoLtp — Ph.D., June, 1928 [26] 
The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861. xi+-405 
PP 


Illustrations: birth certificate of Anna Marie Klein; immigration contract of Jo- 
hann Michael Jahn; immigration contract of C. F. Giesecke; Heinemann redemp- 
tion contract; Remmler redemption contract with Gustav Hoffmann; Sophienburg, 
headquarters of Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels; Vereinskirche or Kaffeemuehle. 
Maps: (1) Bourgeois-Ducos and Fisher-Miller grants; (2 and 3) two maps of 
Fisher-Miller grants; (4) Comal tract bought by Prince Solms-Braunfels on March 
14, 1845; (5) plats of New Braunfels, (6) Fredericksburg, and (7) Carlshafen. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Eleven chapters include German background; interest in German col- 
onization of Texas; German settlements on the lower Brazos, Colorado, and Guada- 
lupe rivers—Industry, Biegel’s Settlement (Biegel’s Post Office), Cat Spring, Frels- 
burg, Blumenthal, Shelby (Roedersmuehle) , Nassau Farm Settlement, Ross Prairie, 
Millheim, San Bernard, New Ulm, Berlin, Yorktown, Coletoville (Steiner’s Settle- 
ment) , Meyersville, O’Quinn Settlement, Welcome, High Hill, Round Top; Society 
for the Protection of German Immigrants in Texas, its organization, and _ its 
acquisition of two colonization contracts; colonization preparations made by the 
society; New Braunfels, its founding, and its early history; Fredericksburg, Castell, 
Leiningen, Schoenburg, and Bettina; Sisterdale, Boerne, Comfort, and other Ger- 
man settlements in West Texas—Comaltown, Hortontown, Yorks Creek, Schummans- 
ville, Valley Post Office, Neighborsville, Live Oak Settlement, Pedernales Settlement, 
Grape Creek, Caldwellshill, Cherry Spring; relations between German settlers and 
Indians; German settlers in politics; economic and social life among the German 
settlements. Appendices include discussion of topographical errors in early maps 
of Fisher-Miller grant; Verein zum Schutze deutscher Einwanderer in Texas; and 
form of immigration agreement used in 1846. 

Published: The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, Austin 
(Von Boeckmann-Jones Company) , 1930. A few changes were made in the arrange- 
ment of the work; three maps, several illustrations, and an index were added. 


TD1928/B478. GeER., MEX., ReEp., St., INp., Pou. 


BircE, MamiE — M.A., June, 1911 [27] 
The Casas Revolution, 1811: The First Period of Independence in 
Texas. iv+-43 pp. 2514 cm. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: Casas Revolution in San Antonio de Bexar, a reflection of the Mexican 
revolution for independence. The causes and progress of the Mexican revolution 
for independence, the Casas Revolution, and the Counter-Revolution are discussed. 
Effects of the events in Texas upon the actions of Ignacio Elizondo and the roles 
of Juan Bautista de las Casas, Manuel Maria de Salcedo, Simon de Herrera, 
Antonio Saenz, Francisco Escamilla, Aldama, and Salazar are included. 


T1911/B532. Sp., MIL. 


BITNER, JULIA Grace — M.A., August, 1931 [28] 
The History of Tom Green County. viii+-133 pp. 


Illustrations: Tom Green County courthouse; city hall and auditorium, San An- 
gelo; ruins of Fort Concho hospital; Hereford cattle; Angora goats; baling hay 
near San Angelo; sheep grazing near San Angelo; Nimitz Hotel, San Angelo, 1882; 
programs from Mrs. George Allen’s scrapbook; state tuberculosis sanatorium at 
Sanatorium, Texas; first San Angelo company organized in the World War; monu- 
ment erected in memory of General Tom Green. 

Maps: (1) physiographic map of county; (2) counties created from original Tom 
Green County; (3) county schools; (4) San Angelo. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include topography and geography; preorganization peri- 
od—Fisher-Miller contracts, German Emigration Company, battle of Dove Creek, 
Fort Chadbourne, stage lines and Ben Ficklin station, Fort Concho, Panhandle 
Expedition, buffalo, early settlements; organization, 1874-1882—creation of county, 
first officials, early social life, flood of 1882; factors in county development—cattle, 
trail drivers, barbed wire, wool and mohair production, agriculture, first irrigation 
project in West Texas; Nasworthy Dam, railroads, oil; economic and social devel- 
opment—San Angelo Standard, education, banks, land values, tuberculosis sana- 
torium, activities in World War I, recent developments. Appendix includes short 
biographies of Tom Green, Benjamin F. Ficklin, Francis Corbett Taylor, Ranald 
S. Mackenzie, Benjamin H. Grierson, William R. Shafter, and John L. Bullis and 
a list of voters in the February, 1876, election. 

T1931/B546. Co.His., W. Tex., Epw. P., Gro., Ger., RANCH., AGRI, IND., MIL. 


BLACKBURN, VERA Mag — M.A., June, 1950 [29] 


The Development of Education in Nacogdoches County. xi+101 pp. 


Illustrations: Nacogdoches, 1898; Old Stone Fort, 1885; Adolphus Sterne; Civil 
War veterans in front of Old Stone Fort; Nacogdoches University; university 
classes of 1882 and 1888. 

Maps: none 

Tables: pupil population in communities, 1900-1940; school population by school 
districts, 1934-1941; number of teachers per school, 1930-1940; consolidated dis- 
tricts in county, 1926-1936; valuation of school property; number of teachers per 
negro school; comparison of academic training between white and negro teachers; 
enrollment comparison of white and colored schools in common school district; 
elementary and primary teacher salaries and academic training, 1935 and 1949. 
Contents: Introductory chapter traces briefly the geography and history of Nacog- 
doches County. Chapters II and III deal with private schools from T. J. Garner's 
first contract in 1825 through the Reconstruction period, including seminaries and 
primary schools established under Mexican rule, common schools, Chireno academy 
in 1853, female high school at Douglas in 1850’s, and Nacogdoches high school in 
1854. Chapter IV discusses the community system of education in the county; 
Chapter V contains a history of Nacogdoches University, chartered in 1845. The 
fifth chapter covers the state system of education with a general survey of the 
public schools of Nacogdoches County, 1893-1949. 

T1950/B562. Co. His., Ep., Gro., MEX., ANGLO-AMER., Rep., St., 19TH C. 
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Biair, Eric Lee — M.A., August, 1929 [30] 

A Study of the Government, Political Organization, and Population 
of the Territory that Now Constitutes Grimes County, ‘Texas, 
1821-1836. vili+-266 pp. 

Illustrations: none 


Maps: (i) three departments of Texas, 1835; (2) location of land grants of 
sixty-four members of Stephen F. Austin’s colony who settled in Grimes County. 


Tables: none 
Contents: Divided in two parts. Part I, Government, Political Organization and 
Subdivision, contains political organization, 1821-1836—Washington Municipality 
and creation of Montgomery, Grimes, Madison, and Waller counties. Part II, Indian 
Population of Grimes County Territory and Biographical Sketches of the Sixty-four 
Original Grantees in Grimes County, includes Indian population of Grimes County 
and its vicinity— Bidai, Kickapoo, Coushatti, relations between whites and In- 
dians, local Indian stories told by pioneer settlers—and biographical sketches of 
Robert Armour, Daniel Arnold, Benjamin Babbitt, James Bell, John S. Black, 
Marcus D. Black, John Bowman, Samuel Bowman, Alexander Brown, William 
Burney, Cyrus Campbell, John C. Connor, James Cox, Hanna Cornaugh, William 
FitzGibbons, Samuel Fulton, Claiborne Garrett, heirs of J. Gillett, Franklin Jarvis 
Greenwood, Joel Greenwood, Darius Gregg, Jesse Grimes, Jared E. Groce, Leonard 
E. Groce, Joshua Hadley, John Harris, Jacob Hays, Francis Holland, William Hol- 
land, James Holland, Patrick C. Jack, Isaac Jackson, Timothy Jones, Anthony D. 
Kennard, John Landrum, William Laughlin, Thomas McDowell, M. McDowell, 
William McGuffin, William McIntire, Margaret McIntire, Daniel B. McMahan, 
William Montgomery, James W. Moore, John Moore, Jesse B. McNealy, James W. 
Pankey, John Payne, John Peterson, Obediah Pitts, Robert Ray, Andrew Rea, 
Ignacius Simms, William Townsend, Daniel Tyler, Allen Vince, Tandy Walker, 
Caleb Wallace, James Wallace, Dudley J. White, James Whitesides, John J. White- 
sides, Asa Yeamans, and Abraham Zuber. Appendices include list of sixty-four 
persons granted land by government of Mexico in what is now Grimes County, 
showing amount of land granted and date of patent; muster rolls of Grimes 
County Greys which formed Company G, Hood’s Texas Brigade; muster rolls of 
other companies organized in Grimes County during the Civil War; incomplete 
list of Grimes county officials, 1846-1929; list of Texas veterans from Grimes County 
vicinity; and correspondence on the origin and importance of the “Wheatless” 
movement, 1918. 
Published: Early History of Grimes County [Austin] (n.p.), 1930. 
T1929/B574. Co. E. Tex., CEN. TEX., ANGLO-AMER., Pot., INp., Bio. 

w 
BLAKE, GERTRUDE BurLESON — M.A., June, 1932 [31] 
The Public Career of General Hugh McLeod. v+122 pp. 
Illustrations: General Hugh McLeod. 
Maps: none 
Tables: Organization of militia of the Republic of Texas in accordance with the 
proclamation of his excellency, the President, dated February 15, 1839, and report 
of the number of volunteers and draft militia for 1840. Both tables are signed by 
McLeod. 
Contents: Biography of McLeod including early life, West Point, frontier duty at 
Fort Jesup; his first years in Texas, activities in the Texas Revolution, aide to 
Thomas J. Rusk in Indian Wars with Kickapoo, Caddo, Cherokee, and Comanche 
from 1830 to 1840; organization of adjutant general's department and _ reports; 
Santa Fe Expedition; member of the House of Representatives of the Republic 
of Texas; practice of law, 1837-1861; service in Mexican War; death in action in 
Civil War. 
T1932/B581. Buio., Rev., Inp., Rep., Expep., Mex. W., C. W. 
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Buiasic, ANNA J. ScHmipt — M.A., August, 1951 [32] 
The Frontier Experiences of the Wends of Lee County, Texas. ix-++-164 


Illustrations: Johann Kilian’s former church at Kotitz, Saxony, in Germany; copy 
of Johann Kilian’s passport, 1854; ship contract of Wends in 1854; deed conveying 
title to land of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church at Serbin, Texas; the Wends Home— 
Spreewald; St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Serbin; interior of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church. 
Maps: (1) area occupied by Wends; (2) region in Germany which was source of 
Wendish migration to Texas; (3) places settled by Wends, 1853-1854; (4) copy of 
original drawing showing the A. C. Delaplain league purchased by Wends in 1855. 
Tables: summary of regions from which Wends came; occupations of Wends who 
came to Texas, 1854. 
Contents: ‘Ten chapters include European background—origin of term “Wend,” 
early or primitive Slavs, history of Wends in Germany; causes of Wends’ migration 
to Texas; Johann Kilian; settlers; voyage; settlement at Rabbs Creek; first years of 
new colony; life in Serbin; the Serbian church and its branches; and conclusion. 
An abstract of original ship register of the Wendish colonists of Texas in 1854 is 
appended. 
T1951/B612. Rac., REL., St., Cen. TEx., S. TEX., FRON. 


Boaz, RutH — M.A., June, 1950 [33] 
A History of Amarillo, Texas. vi+-290 pp. 


Illustrations: ice storm in 1940; two scenes in Amarillo in 18go0’s; buildings in 
Amarillo in 18go0’s; Potter County courthouses; street scene in Amarillo, 1950; 
Municipal Building, 1950; early schools of Amarillo; Amarillo’s first high school, 
later Johnson Ward School; Amarillo High School, 1950. 

Maps: (1) sketch map showing location of Potter County, Texas; (2) physio- 
graphic divisions of Potter County, Texas; (3) generalized map showing distri- 
bution of soil groups in Potter County, Texas, according to their productivity; 
(4) Amarillo, a railroad center. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Eight chapters deal with geography and topography; settlement and 
early beginning of Amarillo; economic development—cattle industry, transporta- 
tion, agriculture, businesses, gas and oil; political activities and government— 
organization of Potter County, incorporation of town, charter changes, prominent 
officials, civic services; church history—early religious life, organization of churches, 
inter-denominational relations; schools—first school, independent district, old col- 
leges, junior college, parochial schools; social and cultural history of Amarillo; and 
newspapers, journals, and radio. 

T1950/B63. Loc., Pu., L.E., Geo., RANCH., AGRI., Ort, REL., Ep., News., W. Tex. 


Bove, GitBerT Roy — M.A., June, 1932 [34] 


The Life and Time of George Wilkins Kendall. iv+-117 pp. 
Illustrations: George Wilkins Kendall in 1848; Mrs. George Wilkins Kendall, 1868; 
graves of the Kendalls; Kendall’s ranch house, Post Oak Springs, as it appeared 
during his time; Kendall’s last picture, taken in 1867; Kendall’s ranch house at 
Post Oak Springs as it appears today. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters include a biographical sketch of Kendall’s life; his ex- 
periences on the Texan Santa Fe Expedition; his services as a correspondent during 
the Mexican War; and his contributions to Texas. A copy of H. C. King’s “Mr. 
Kendall’s Ranch-Life” is appended. 

T1932/B63z. Bio., Expep., MEx. W., RANCH., News., REP., ST. 
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BoETHEL, PauL Cart — M.A., August, 1932 [35] 
The History of Lavaca County, 1685-1930. vi+-177 pp. 


Illustrations: tally sheet of Lavaca County’s first election; Lavaca County court- 
house, 1897; amnesty oath of Josiah Dowling, dated July 18, 1865. 

Maps: (1) soil map of county; (2) colonies of Stephen F. Austin and Green C. 
DeWitt; (3) land grants in Lavaca County; (4) Southwest Texas before the cre- 
ation of Lavaca County, 1846; (5) Company D, 2nd Regiment, Texas Mounted 
Rifles, on the border and in the Arizona Territory, 1861; (6) Confederate freight 
routes, 1861-1865. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters contain topography and geography; early history—in- 
cluding colonists of Stephen F. Austin and Green C. DeWitt, Texas Revolution, 
Mier Expedition, Indian depredations; organization of Lavaca County including 
defunct county of La Baca; Civil War and Reconstruction including military 
records of Major General A. P. Bagby, Brigadier General John W. Whitfield, 
Colonel James Walker, Lieutenant Colonel John T. Whitfield, and Bugler Louis 
Turner; economic development of Lavaca County including agricultural develop- 
ment, 1830-1900, and re-adjustment, 1900-1930; social development of county includ- 
ing religion, education, law and order. Appendix contains lists of county officials, 
1846-1932. 

T1932/B633. Co. Hts., S. Tex., Geo., Cot., MEXx., Rep., C. W., Rec., AGRI., REL., Ep. 


Boccs, HERSCHEL JEFFERSON — M.A., August, 1940 [36] 
A History of Fort Concho. [v]+94 pp. 


Illustrations: sketch of Fort Concho; plan of Fort Concho; plan of headquarters 
building; Fort Concho in 1875; Pat Conway; Sancho Mazique, Seminole Negro 
scout; San Angelo in 1885; General Ranald Slidell Mackenzie; parade ground at 
Fort Concho; travel by stagecoach on the frontier; Mrs. Ginevra Wood Carson; 
ruins of the Fort Concho hospital; Mrs. Mary Tankersley Lewis; sun dial of Fort 
Concho; telegrams sent from Fort Concho in 1882; Dr. S. L. S. Smith; R. F. 
Tankersley. 

Maps: lines of frontier defense in the Southwest. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I deals with ante-bellum and post-war lines of defense on the 
Texas frontier—military post before war, Indian depredations, new line of defense 
in post-war period. Chapter II covers the establishment of Fort Concho, first white 
settlers in Concho County, construction of fort, conditions around garrison, settle- 
ment in vicinity of post, and territory under fort’s protection. Chapter III develops 
life in and around the fort, general conditions, and “Over the River” (San An- 
gelo). Chapter IV discusses scouting activities and Indian ravages around post— 
battle of Dove Creek, Ranald S. Mackenzie and Qua-ha-da Comanches, capture 
of Mow-wi'’s Comanche village, William R. Shafter’s expedition, Nicholas Nolan’s 
“Lost Nigger” expedition, and Benjamin H. Grierson and Chief Victorio. Chapter 
V tells of the stage line through Ben Ficklin and Fort Concho, the Butterfield 
Overland Mail Route, and the advent of the railroad. Chapter VI includes the 
abandonment of the fort and its present condition—origin and development of 
the Fort Concho Museum and restoration plans of Mrs. W. W. Carson. 
T1940/B643. Loc., Front., MIL., Inp., St., TRANs., W. TEX., L. E., Epw. P. 


Bonner, ELIzABETH Mary — M.A., August, 1941 [37] 


A Study of the Church of Christ in Texas. x+127 pp. 
Illustrations: Alexander Campbell; Barton W. Stone; Thomas Campbell; Abilene 
Christian College, 1906 and 1941; Mr. and Mrs. Jesse P. Sewell. 
Maps: (1) extension of the restoration movement from Ohio and Kentucky, 1809- 
1836; (2) location of Church of Christ congregations, 1836-1863. 
Tables: location of congregations of the Church of Christ in Texas, 1836-1863; 
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number of Churches of Christ and membership by states of the United States, 
1906-1936. 
Contents: Four chapters include early historical background of Church of Christ 
—origin of reform movement, teachings of Alexander and Thomas Campbell, 
union and disunion, doctrine based on New ‘Testament; congregations of the 
Church of Christ in Texas, 1836-1863—Old Liberty Church, Zion Church, and 
decline in Texas Church of Christ activities; representative present-day congre- 
gations in Texas—Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio, Austin, Corpus 
Christi, Antioch, Bowie, Brady, Georgetown; charitable and educational institu- 
tions supported by church—Boles Orphan Home at Quinlan, Sunny Glen Orphan 
Home near San Juan, Lockney Christian College, Gunter Bible College, South- 
western Christian College, Sabinal Christian College, Thorp Springs Christian 
College, Abilene Christian College. Appendix includes biographical sketches of 
Mansil W. Matthews, Joseph Brice Wilmeth, Jesse P. Sewell, Mrs. Daisy 
McQuigg, and Lynn D’Spain; Baptist deaconship of Collin McKinney; article on 
G. Gates’ visit to the Republic of Texas, 1842; church letters of Collin and 
Elizabeth McKinney; and account of Dr. Joel Ponton’s escape from Indians. 
T1941/B643. ReEL., Rep., StT., 19THC., 20THC., Ep. 

w 
BonNER, HELEN Frances — M.A., June, 1950 [38] 
Major John B. Jones: The Defender of the Texas Frontier. iv-+-146 pp. 
Illustrations: Major John B. Jones; two views of home of Mrs. Ann Halliday 
Anderson in Austin; three views of monument on Jones’ grave in Oakland Cem- 
etery in Austin. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I, the Jones family, traces the life of John B. Jones from his 
birth in 1836 to the beginning of the Civil War. Chapter II deals with his rise 
from lieutenant to major in the Confederate Army and his trips to Mexico and 
Brazil after the Civil War. Chapter III, the Frontier Battalion, includes the Hor- 
rell-Higgs feud, the Salt War at San Elizario in 1877, and the capture of Sam Bass. 
His activities as adjutant general are covered in Chapter IV. The final chapter 
tells of Jones’ marriage to Mrs. Ann Halliday Anderson in 1879 and his death in 
1881. 
T1950/B643. Bto., TEx. RANG., C.W., Fp., Our., St. 


Boon, Errirr Matrox — M.A., August, 1937 [39] 


The History of Angelina County. vii+ [8]-245 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) Angelina County, Spanish and Mexican land grants; (2) Angelina 
County, 1857; (3) Angelina County, railroads and sawmill towns, 1887-1934; 
(4) Angelina County, railroads and highways. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters include topography and geography; early development 
and social life; lumbering in Angelina County; recent developments—reforesta- 
tion, timber experiments, highways, pipelines, agriculture; cultural development— 
education, newspapers, churches, clubs; railroad centers of county—Zavalla, Hunt- 
ington, Burke, Lufkin. Appendices include Spanish and Mexican land titles, muster 
roll of Company D, 7th Texas Cavalry, Confederate Army; county officers, 1846- 
1934; population of Angelina County, 1850-1930; school reports of 1882 and 1932. 
T1937/B644. Co. His., E. Tex., Lum., Geo., Ep., R.R. 


BoozirEr, JESSE BEryL — M.A., August, 1942 [40] 


The History of Indianola, Texas. iv+-138 pp. 


Illustrations: Indianola, Main Street, looking east; Indianola, Main Street, looking 
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west; Indianola Brass Band, 1865; Indianola in 1860; Charles Morgan’s wharf 
after the storm of 1886; site of the United States Signal Office after the storm of 
1886; burned district, East Main Street after the storm of 1886; East Main Street 
looking south after the storm of 1886. 

Maps: (1) plat of Indian Point or Indianola; (2) harbor of Indian Point or 
Indianola. 

Contents: Indianola from its settlement to its destruction in 1886. Included are 
chapters on historical background—topography of region and arrival of white men; 
establishment and growth—German immigration, creation of Calhoun County, 
Indianola as county seat; industrial development—transportation center, other 
industries, life, and society; Civil War and Reconstruction—occupation by federal 
troops, Reconstruction problems; town destroyed by plagues and storms—cholera 
and yellow fever, storms of 1875 and 1886. Appendix contains “Indianola,” poem 
written by Jeff McLemore of Victoria in 1889; by-laws of the Indianola Brass 
Band; business directory of Indianola in 1878. 

T1942/B644. Loc., Ger., TRANs., Nav., C. W., Rec., Fp., G.C., S. TEx. 


BorpEN, Henry LEE — M.A., June, 1903 [41] 


Land Transfer in Texas. Thesis missing from library. 


BowDEN, MALviIn GrorcE — M.A., August, 1940 [42] 
History of Burnet County. v+-194 pp. 


Illustrations: David G. Burnet; falls on Falls Creek; original act creating Burnet 
County; Captain and Mrs. Christian Dorbandt; General Adam R. Johnson; bill of 
sale for slave signed by Charles C. Kavanaugh in 1854; statements of Burnet Iron 
Works; W. P. Fry home on Morgan Creek; Marble Falls factory building; Granite 
Mountain quarry; Buchanan Dam; Buchanan Dam dedication plaques to James 
P. Buchanan; administration building of Buchanan Dam; Buchanan Dam showing 
power house; highway bridge over Inks Lake; Colorado River bridge at Marble 
a Burnet County’s new courthouse; detail of the east entrance to the court- 
ouse. 
Maps: (1) map of Burnet County; (2) plan of Fort Croghan; (3) mineral map 
of Burnet County. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters contain geology and topography; early settlement and 
organization of county (1847-1854) —Fort Croghan, coming and going of Mormons, 
naming of county; political, military, and social development (1854-1939) —politi- 
cal growth, military life and law enforcement, social and educational progress; 
economic development and growth of towns (1854-1930) —early industries, rail- 
road, mining, agriculture and ranching, and growth of towns including Bertram, 
Marble Falls, Lake Victor, Briggs, Spicewood, Smithwick, and Burnet; Burnet 
County from 1930 to 1940—construction of Buchanan and Inks dams. Appendix 
includes muster rolls of frontier guards from Burnet County in Confederate Army; 
officials of Burnet County; list of Burnet County servicemen in World War I. 
T1940/B672. Co.His., Gro., Mit., Rev., R.R., Acri., RANcH., W. TEx., Epw. PL. 


Bow Les, FLorA GATLIN — M.A., August, 1928 [43] 
The History of Trinity County, Texas. viii+-193 pp. 


Illustrations: early methods of hauling logs; skidder and loading crews; log pond 
of Trinity Lumber Company; superintendent’s home; Trinity Lumber Company’s 
yards; burner being repaired for Trinity Lumber Company, Groveton; cutting and 
hauling wood; department store of Trinity Lumber Company and millinery, open- 
ing day; two scenes from a logging camp; narrow gauge railroad engine and 
trackage; corn and sugar cane grown on cut-over land; cattle on cut-over land; 
big lake covering twenty acres, Willard Farm, Woodland, Texas; Jessie Kellum and 
her tomatoes; Bill Rasbeary’s cotton fields, Woodlake; cut-over land where Four 
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Pines Farm was established in 1927; premium Herefords; poultry yard, Willard 
Farm, Woodlake; Four Pines Farm, Woodlake, Texas. 

Maps: (1) Trinity County, Texas, Mexican grants, 1835; (2) Sumpter, 1854; (3) 
Trinity County sawmills, 1885-1911; (4) community map of Trinity County, 1928. 
Tables: none 


Contents: Five chapters include topography and geography; early history, 1827- 


1860; depression, 1860-1880—causes, town of Pennington, education, economic 
growth; development period beginning 1880—lumber interests, social life of mill 
counties, Trinity County in World War I, civil development; changing order from 
forest to farm (1909-1928) —readjustments, advancement, Woodlake Farm. 


T1928/B68r. Co. His., E. Tex., Lum., Gro. 


w 
Bow.es, WILLIE DEE Wor.tey — M.A., August, 1939 [44] 
History of the Woman Suffrage in Texas. vi+-119 pp. 


Illustrations: poster prepared by National Woman's Association; cartoon from the 
Dallas News, 1919; Suffrage leaders—Mrs. David Doom, Mrs. Nona B. Mahoney, 
Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum, and Mrs. E. P. Reppert; cartoon from the Texas Democrat. 
Maps: suffrage victory map. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I describes the suffrage movement in the United States. 
Chapters II, III, and IV carry the movement in Texas from 1903 when Annette 
Finnigan, Elizabeth Finnigan, and Katherine Finnigan Anderson called a meeting 
in Houston and created the Texas Equal Suffrage League until 1919 when Texas 
ratified the nineteenth amendment. 

T1939/B68r. Soc. Mov., 20TH C., 


BRADFORD, GILES Epwarp, Jr. — M.A., August, 1937 [45] 


A History of Mitchell County, Texas. vii+170 pp. 

Illustrations: J. Wright Mooar; C. H. Earnest; C. H. Lasky; John L. Doss; R. H. 
Looney; samples of land script for 640 acres in the public domain for the Houston 
and Great Northern Railroad, the Lavaca Navigation Company, and the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad; two business houses in Colorado City in 1880's; Mitchell 
County’s first hall of justice, 1881. 

Maps: (1) political map of Mitchell and surrounding counties; (2) Mitchell 
County road and drainage map; (3) soil map of Mitchell County; (4) evolution 
of Mitchell County. 

Tables: livestock and agricultural statistics of Mitchell County, 1890-1930. 
Contents: Four chapters deal with physical environment; pre-Mitchell County— 
Plains Indians, Spanish exploration, surveys of United States Army engineers, land 
history, and settlement of county; industrial development—buffalo hunters, cattle 
industry, agriculture, railroad, salt, oil, brick and gravel, newspapers; institutional 
and social development—corporate history of county and of Colorado City, law 
and order, schools, and churches. Appendices include D. C. Earnest’s description 
of the Earl of Aylesford, owner of the R U S H Ranch in the 1880's, and of what 
cowpunchers talked about in the early days; a letter written by Earnest to Mrs. 
Mabel Cooper of Colorado City telling of early days in Mitchell County; an 
excerpt from letter relating the experiences of old-timer J. E. Rogers in Mitchell 
County; and a chronological listing of Mitchell County officials, 1881-1936. 
T1937/B728. Co. His., W. TEx., Epw. Pt., Gro., Inp., LAND, RANCH., AGRI., OIL. 


BRADForD, Louise — M.A., June, 1934 [46] 
A History of Nolan County, Texas. x+-131 pp. 


illustrations: original pencil sketches of Tuck Focht and Ben Jones, two old 
pioneers; of Sweetwater post office; of old City Hotel and the 1881 Oriental addi- 
tions; of Connell Store; of the bank of Thomas Trammell and Company, 1883; 
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of the northwest view of Nolan courthouse; of Sweetwater’s west side in 1887; of 
the west side of public square, 1904; of the first rock schoolhouse. 

Maps: Nolan and surrounding counties. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis chapters include physical environment—geology, climate, flora 
and fauna; history through organization of the county—Plains Indians, Spanish 
period, Anglo-American colonization, settlement, and organization of county; in- 
dustrial development—buffalo hunters, cattle raising, agriculture, railroads, gypsum 
plant, tannery, packing house, electric company, newspapers, mercantile establish- 
ments, banking; institutional and social development—corporate history of county 
and of Sweetwater, fire in Sweetwater, law and order, schools, churches. Appendix 
contains sixteen-page interview with old-timer Ben Jones. 

T1934/B728. Co.His., W.TEx., Epw.P., Gro., F.F., Inp., Sp., ANGLO-AMER., 
RANCH., AGRI., NEws., INst., ST. 


BRAMLETTE, JOHN Epwin — M.A., June, 1941 [47] 
Railroad Development in Texas before 1861. 107 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: railways in Texas constructed prior to Civil War. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters include: I, early attempts at internal improvements— 
river navigation, ox-cart and stage lines; II, railroad fiasco of the Republic of 
Texas—Texas Railroad, Navigation and Banking Company; III, early successful 
completion—Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado Railway Company and Galveston 
and Red River Railway Company (later Houston and Central Texas Railway 
Company) ; IV, state aid to railroads; V, interstate roads—Mississippi and Pacific 
Railroad, Texas Western (Southern Pacific Railroad Company), Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company, Sabine and Galveston Bay Railroad and Lumber Com- 
pany (Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company); and Memphis, El Paso, and 
Pacific Railroad Company; VI, final successful construction—Galveston, Houston 
and Henderson Railroad, San Antonio and Mexican Gulf Railroad Company, 
Indianola Railroad, Henderson and Burkeville Railroad Company (Mexican Gulf 
and Henderson Railroad Company; Eastern Texas Railroad Company), Houston 
Tap Railroad Company, Houston Tap and Brazoria Railroad, and Washington 
County Railroad Company; VII, railroad regulations prior to 1860—first general 
railroad law of 1853, summary of railroad activities. 

T1941/B732. ‘TRANS., NAv., Rep., StT., R.R. 


BRANDENBERGER, WILLIAM SAMUEL — M.A., June, 1912 [48] 
The Administrative System of Texas, 1821-1836. 87 pp. 2514 cm. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: General and local governmental systems in colonial Texas are described. 
Under general administration the electoral system and the executive, judicial, 
and legislative departments are discussed. The section on local administration is 
concerned with the administrative divisions of the Department of Texas, govern- 
ment of Austin’s Colony, Stephen F. Austin’s extraordinary powers, the political 
chief, and the functions of the ayuntamiento, comisarios de policias y sindicos, 
alcalde, regidores, and sindicos. 


T1912/B733. PoL., CoL., ANGLO-AMER., MEX., LEG. 


* 
BRANNEN, HERSCHEL SAMPSON, Sr. — M.A., August, 1938 [49] 


The History of Lumbering in Newton County, Texas. vii+-101 pp. 
Illustrations: early method of logging; a typical stand of virgin longleaf timber; 
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sawmill and log pond at Wiergate; a planing mill for finishing lumber; a modern 
skidder used in Newton County; logs on way from woods to sawmill; protected 
and burned over forest areas; chart showing comparative height and growth of 
longleaf pine on burned and unburned land. 

Maps: (1) main forest regions of Texas; (2) political map of Newton County. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss East Texas forest resources and their utilization— 
original forests, East Texas timber region, lumbering before and after 1880; factors 
influencing lumber industry in Newton County—physiographic conditions, coming 
of settlers; logging and sawmill operations in Newton County—periods of inde- 
pendent, cooperative, and capitalistic enterprise including organization and oper- 
ation of Cow Creek Tram Company and Kirby Lumber Company at Call, the 
Sabine Tram Company and Peavy-Moore Lumber Company at Deweyville, and 
the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Company at Wiergate; the organization, functioning, 
and environment of a sawmilling unit at Wiergate; and the timber prospects and 
lumber possibilities in Newton County—forestry, state forest no. 1, growing timber 
as a crop for profit. 

T1938/B735. Co. His., Lums., E. TEex., Gro., INpus., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


* 
BripGES, CLARENCE ALLAN — M.A., June, 1925 [50] 


Texas and the Crisis of 1850. vi+-197 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) distribution of slaves in 1850; (2) distribution of population in 1850; 
(3) cotton production in 1850; (4) gubernatorial election, 1847; (5) Texas coun- 
ties at close of 1849; (6) presidential election, 1848; (7) gubernatorial election, 
1849; (8) ‘Texas counties in 1850; (g) election to locate seat of government, 
March, 1850; (10) boundaries claimed by Texas and by New Mexico; (11) Benton’s 
proposal; (12) Senator Bell’s proposal; (13) Foot’s proposal; (14) McClernand’s 
proposal; (15) Clay’s lines; (16) Pearce’s proposal; (17) counties with heaviest 
slave population, 1850; (18) election on the Pearce proposal; (19) gubernatorial 
election, 1851; (20) presidential election, 1852. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters include: I, Texas on the eve of the crisis—local condi- 
tions, debt, fraudulent land claims, sale of western lands, gubernatorial election 
of 1847, slavery; II, issue takes shape—rise of boundary question, presidential 
election of 1848, gubernatorial election of 1849; III, southern movement—southern 
caucus, struggle in Congress, Nashville convention; IV, rise of hostile feeling in 
Texas—lower Rio Grande region, division of state, election to locate seat of gov- 
ernment, growing discontent, threatened hostilities; V, efforts to settle issue, devel- 
opment of sentiment to sell Santa Fe, renewed activities of Texas creditors, pro- 
posed boundary lines; VI, from death of Taylor to passage of Pearce bill—Texas 
and other compromise measures, Pearce proposition brought before people, results 
of election; VII, aftereffect—gubernatorial election of 1851, presidential election 
of 1852, recapitulation, and conclusions. 


T1925/B764. Pou., N., St., R.G.V. 


BripcEs, JIM Lewis — M.A., August, 1939 [51] 
The History of Fort Bend County, 1822-1861. xi+216 pp. 
Illustrations: original land grant issued to Moses Shipman in 1824. 
Maps: (1) land grants in Fort Bend County; (2) Santa Anna’s operations in 
Fort Bend County. 
Tables: elevation of towns in Fort Bend County. 
Contents: Geography and natural resources of Fort Bend County; from Fort Bend 
Settlement to the Texas Revolution—Lively passengers, early social history of Aus- 
tin’s Colony; Fort Bend and the Texas Revolution, 1835-1836—provisional govern- 
ment, Runaway Scrape, Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna’s occupation of county, 
Fort Bend participants in revolution; political development of Fort Bend County— 
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incorporation of Richmond, organization of county and early administrative and 
judicial affairs, Mier Expedition, annexation, state affairs from 1845 to 1861, 
secession and preparation for Civil War; economic and cultural development— 
population growth, agriculture, trade, first railroad, early newspapers, social life, 
schools, yellow fever epidemic of 1853, early preachers and churches. Appendices 
include chronological listing of Austin’s colonists who received land grants in 
Fort Bend County; citizens’ petition to revoke charter of city of Richmond in 
1841; citizens’ petition urging creation of Fort Bend County; act containing final 
definition of county’s boundaries; list of county officials, 1838-1861; list of Fort 
Bend men who participated in Mier Expedition, 1842-1844; list of senators and 
representatives from Fort Bend County, 1836-1861; first school districts of Fort 
Bend County; county scholastic census report for 1855. 

T1939/B764. G.C., S.TEx., ANGLO-AMER., MEX., REv., Rep., St., ANNEX., SEC., 
Expep., AGRI., NEws., Ep., REL. 


BriGHT, MARGARET DoroTHEA — M.A., June, 1940 [52] 
The Social Development of Houston, Texas, 1836-1860. 223 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Beginning—the town and its founders J. K. and A. C. Allen, capital of 
the Republic of Texas; the people—character of immigrants and German, English, 
Scotch, Mexican, Indian, Italian, Scandinavian, Portuguese, Jewish, Negro elements 
of population; educational development—sectarian and private schools, Houston 
Academy; religious organizations—Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Episcopalians, Jews, Catholics; fraternal orders—Masons, Odd Fellows, German 
Turnverein; amusements; law and order. 

T1940/B768. Soc. His., Loc., Rep., St., GeR., ANGLO-AMER., Rac., N., Ep., REL., 
AMUS. 


w 
Bristow, Rosert B. — M.A., August, 1936 [53] 
Internal Improvements in ‘Texas, 1836-1845. vilit+107 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) roads in Texas, 1836-1845; (2) proposed railroads in Texas, 1836-1845; 
(3) navigation in Texas, 1836-1845. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Introductory chapter covers topography, boundaries, settlement limita- 
tions and growth, roads and navigation in 1836, and financial and political con- 
dition of Republic. Chapter II deals with roads, local and national, such as the 
Old Military Road, the proposed Santa Fe Road, the National Road, the Central 
National Road, toll roads from Houston to Austin and Austin to Matagorda, and 
the Virginia Point and San Luis bridge companies. Chapter III on railroads dis- 
cusses the Texas Railroad, Navigation and Banking Company; the Houston, Brazos, 
and Colorado Navigation Company; the Galveston and Brazos Railroad Company; 
the Houston and Brazos Railroad Company; the Harrisburg Railroad and Trading 
Company; the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado Railroad Company; and the 
Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railroad Company. The discussion of 
navigation includes grants before 1836 to John Davis Bradburn, Francisco Madero, 
and Benjamin R. Milam; navigation of the Brazos, Trinity, Attoyac, Angelina, 
Neches, and Guadalupe rivers and Buffalo Bayou; the Colorado and Caney navi- 
gation companies; and the improvement of harbors and bays. 


T1936/B776. Rep., TRANS., NAv., Greo., R.R. 


* 
Brooks, GLYNN AusTIN — M.A., Summer, 1920 [54] 


A Political Survey of the Prohibition Movement in Texas. viii+-165 
PP 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) prohibition vote of 1887; (2) submission vote of 1908; (3) submission 
vote of 1910; (4) prohibition vote of 1911. 

Tables: prohibition vote of 1887; submission vote of 1908; submission vote of 
1910; prohibition vote of 1911. 

Contents: Six chapters consist of early prohibition laws, 1829-1879—provisions in 
laws from ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin in 1828 to “Bell Punch” law of 
1879; state-wide campaign of 1887—organization of prohibitionists and anti-pro- 
hibitionists; question of submission; campaign of 1911 and its organization—Fred 
M. Stevens-George W. Carroll controversy; issue as seen through platforms and 
public speeches—platforms of prohibitionists and anti-prohibitionists, statements 
of leaders of two groups including Thomas H. Ball, J. F. Wolters, Arthur W. 
Jones, C. K. Bell, William Poindexter, O. B. Colquitt, J. B. Cranfill, W. S. Baker, 
T. N. Jones, Louis J. Wortham, J. B. Gambrell, Clarence Ousley, J. H. (Cyclone) 
Davis, Jonathan Lane, Thomas M. Campbell, T. H. McGregor, Sterling P. Strong, 
John L. Peeler, B. F. Looney, and James G. Dudley; legislative investigations— 
cases of W. H. Gray and Jacob F. Wolters; Sulphur Springs trial of seven Texas 
brewers; statutory prohibition of 1918. 

T1920/B791. Pot., Soc. Mov., Rep., St., 19TH C., 20TH C., LeG., W. W. I. 


w 
Brown, ALMA Howe. — M.A., August, 1928 [55] 


The Consular Service of the Republic of Texas. iv+-158+-[11] pp. 
Illustrations: consular form; copy of General Instructions for the Consular and 
Commercial Agents of the Republic of Texas, Houston (National Banner Office) , 
1838; reproduction of consular duties, powers, and functions. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapters I and II deal with the establishment of the consular system, 
its development and expansion. Chapter III enumerates and discusses the consu- 
lates of the Republic of Texas in the United States in the order of their estab- 
lishment: New Orleans, Louisiana; New York, New York; Mobile, Alabama; Balt- 
imore, Maryland; Natchitoches, Louisiana; Vicksburg, Mississippi; Key West, Flor- 
ida; Boston, Massachusetts; Natchez, Mississippi; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Bangor, Maine; and St. Louis, Missouri. Chapter IV describes ‘Texas con- 
sulates in Europe: Marseilles, Havre, Paris, Bordeaux, Cette, Rouen, Bayonne, in 
France; London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Greenock, Falmouth, Plymouth, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dublin, in Great Britain; Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, in the Netherlands; and Bremen, the Hanse ‘Towns. The final 
chapter follows the development of the regulations and laws of the consular 
service. Appendix includes extracts relating to consuls and vice-consuls from 
treaties between the United States and Mexico, the Republic and France, the 
Republic and Great Britain, and the Republic and the Netherlands. 


T1928/B812. Dip., Rep. 


Brown, ELIsE DENISON — M.A., June, 1909 [56] 
The History of the Spanish Establishments at Orcoquisac, 1745-1772. 
116 pp. 251% cm. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters deal with Spanish relations with the lower Trinity, 
1745-1754—ignorance of lower Trinity before 1745, rumors of French settlement, 
Orobio Basterra’s expedition, Spanish trade among Bidai and Orcoquiza; occu- 
pation of lower Trinity, 1754-1758—arrest of Joseph Blancpain, attempt of Don 
Jacinto de Barrios y Jauregui to provide temporary garrison for Orcoquisac, estab- 
listment of presidio, mission, and attempts to found civil settlement; efforts to 
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move presidio and mission—controversy over removal involving Barrios, Fray Abad, 
and Don Angel de Martos y Navarrete; relations with the French—French petition 
to settle at San Augustin and charges against Louis de St. Denis; administration 
of Rafael Martinez Pacheco and the quarrel with Marcos—San Augustin made 
independent, desertion of garrison to Natchitoches, interference of Marcos, siege 
and escape of Pacheco, burning of presidio; administrations of Marcos Ruiz and 
Afan de Rivera—storm of September 4, 1766; abandonment of presidio and mission. 
T1909/B8r12. Sp., G.C., Fr., Miss., Loc., MIL., REL. 


w 
Brown, Maury BricHt — M.A., Summer, 1924 [57] 
The Military Defenses of Texas and the Rio Grande Region about 


1766. [ili]+234 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Rubi proposed line of defense, 1768. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters deal with the early Spanish settlements in Texas; Franco- 
Spanish struggle for possession of Texas; cession of Louisiana to Spain at end of 
Seven Years War; King’s order to Marqués de Rubi; Rubi’s itinerary—inspection 
of El Paso del Norte, San Antonio de Bexar, Los Adaes, Orcoquisa, La Bahia, 
San Juan Bautista del Rio Grande; Rubi’s report and recommendations; and 
summary. 
T1994/B8rq. W.Txx., S.Tex., E. Tex., Sp., Fr., Mi., G.C. 


w 
Browne, PuHILip DALE — M.A., June, 1925 [58] 
The Early History of Freestone County to 1865. vi+-179 pp. 


Illustrations: two one-room cabins on Cottonwood Creek, near Stewards Mill, and 
north of Young; round- and split-log houses (the old Cockrell place, north of 
Young, and the Winter place on Cottonwood near Fairfield) ; two-room log houses 
with later additions (old Sims place at Simsboro and old Adams place, south of 
Fairfield) ; ante-bellum rock house near Fairfield; ante-bellum homes of Watson 
and Roller; Fairfield Female College; copy of title to R. Gainer league; Freestone 
County war scrip. 

Maps: (1) general reference; (2) county land grants. 

Tables: compilation of persons engaged in various occupations in county in 1860. 
Contents: Seven chapters include background—physiography, Franco-Spanish pe- 
riod, evolution of county to 1850; separate political existence—setting in Lime- 
stone County in 1850, creation and organization of Freestone County; general 
growth and development; economic development—communication and transporta- 
tion, material prosperity, slavery; social conditions before Civil War; discontent 
and disunion; Civil War—military forces (John Gregg and 7th ‘Texas Infantry) , 
war days at home. Appendix contains boundaries of Haden Edwards and David 
G. Burnet land grants, act creating Freestone County, act incorporating Freestone 
School Association, and Civil War muster rolls. 

T1925/B814. Co. His., E. Tex., Cen. TEx., Gzo., FR., Sp., St., TRANS., N., SEc., C. W. 


BRowNnING, DAN — M.A., August, 1931 [59] 
A History of Henderson County, Texas, in the World War. vi+312 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: grades of all men in service from Henderson County. 
Contents: Introductory chapter briefly describes military status of United States 
at beginning of World War I and discusses sources used in thesis. Individual 
service records of military and semi-military men and women of Henderson County 
are classified according to army officers, wounded army officers, army enlisted men, 
wounded army enlisted men, army men killed in action, army men dead of other 
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causes, army deserters, army nurses, Y.M.C.A. workers, navy officers, navy men, 
marines, and officers and men of Troop E, 6th Cavalry, Texas National Guard, 
which was not called into federal service. Military services of colored men are 
listed as army men, men died in army, and army deserter. Contributions of 
civilians in the county includes local board, Liberty Loan campaigns, Red Cross, 
governmental activities. The final chapter gives summary of county’s war effort 
and conclusions. A list of abbreviations used in thesis is appended. 


T1931/B812. Co. His., Mit., W.W.1, E. TEx., N., 20TH C. 


BucKLEY, ELEANOR CLAIRE — M.A., June, 1909 [60] 


The Work of the Marquis of Aguayo in Texas, 1720-1722. Thesis 
missing from library. 

Contents: Conditions on the Texas-Louisiana frontier in 1719—Spanish and French 
establishments, change in French frontier policy, Spanish fears of French; retreat 
of the Spanish from eastern Texas (1719) and its cause—breach of peace in 
Europe, capture of Pensacola by the French, Blondel’s attack on Los Adaes, retreat 
of Spanish across Trinity, evidence that real not imaginary advance of the French 
caused retreat of Spanish, character of retreat; Marquis de Aguayo and preparation 
for his expedition to Texas—instructions, Espinosa’s work, supplies and recruits, 
and founding of Mission San José y San Miguel de Aguayo; the expedition—from 
Monclova to Rio Grande, rumors of St. Denis, activities at San Antonio, route 
from San Antonio to Neches River, reoccupation of East Texas (refounding of 
Missions San Francisco de los Tejas, La Purisima Concepcién, San José de los 
Nazonis, Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de Nacogdoches, Nuestra Senora de los 
Ais, and San Miguel de los Adaes and Presidio Nuestra Senora de los Delores) , 
return to San Antonio, further activities at San Antonio (founding of Mission 
San Francisco Xavier de Najera, erection of new presidio), Aguayo at Espiritu 
Santo (establishment and location of presidio and mission); results of Aguayo 
Expedition. 

Published: ‘The Aguayo Expedition into Texas and Louisiana, 1719-1722,” 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, Volume XV, Number 1 (July, 
1911), 1-65. Map showing Aguayo’s route and establishments is included. 


Sp., Fr., Miss., MIL., Expep., REL., S. TEx., E. TEx. 


Bupp, HarreLL — M.A., Summer, 1925 [61] 
The Negro in Politics in Texas, 1867-1898. [ix]+186 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Covers period in which Negro remained a significant force in ‘Texas 
politics. Three chapters discuss Negro during Reconstruction—power without 
training, registration, election of 1869, threat to negro dominance; negro control 
broken, election of 1873; negro dominance and party decay—loss of power in 
legislature, election of 1876, Greenback bid for negro votes, Negroes return to 
Republican ranks, negro opposition to state ticket in 1882, small influence of 
Republican Party, Jaybird movement, bid for negro votes in election of 1892; 
“Lily White” movement—first appearance of color line, first “Lily White’ cam- 
paign, black and tan convention of 1892, reform or “Lily White” campaign of 
1894; black and tan convention of 1894, election of 1894; N. W. Cuney’s control 
in selecting national delegates, fall of Cuney, convention of 1898. 


T1925/B858. Por., N., REc., 19TH C. 


BucsEE, Lester G. — M.A., June, 1893 [62] 
Austin’s Colony. 69 pp. 25 cm. handwritten text in black ink; notes 
in red. 


Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Written in essay form without chapter divisions, the thesis begins with 
Moses Austin’s early life and his grant from Spain. The roles of Baron Felipe 
Enrique Neri de Bastrop and Stephen F. Austin in the organization of immigra- 
tion are traced. Stephen F. Austin’s visit to Mexico City and the history of the 
colony to the revolution completes the thesis. 

T1893/B865. ANGLO-AMER., CoL., MEX. 

BurcH, Marvin CHANDLER — M.A., June, 1950 [63] 


A History of the Lower Trinity River Region of Texas to 1836. 
vii+175 pp. 

Illustrations: section of Texas Gulf coastal plain near course of Trinity showing 
underground formations; Lake Charlotte; monument on site of old Fort Anahuac; 
site of old Fort Anahuac; ruins of fort; home of Thomas Jefferson Chambers at 
Anahuac. 

Maps: (1) principal escarpments and belts in Texas Gulf Coastal Plain; (2) three 
natural regions of Texas through which lower Trinity passes; (3) natural regions 
of the lower Trinity; (4) vegetation in the lower Trinity; (5) Indian tribes of the 
Gulf Coast; (6) ‘Texas in eighteenth century; (7) Stephen F. Austin’s map of 
lower Trinity region; (8) lower Trinity and Lake Charlotte below Liberty; (9) 
Austin’s map of region in 1822. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include geological and geographical setting; Indians in 
region—Attacapa, Orcoquiza, Bidai, Alabama, and Coushatta; Spanish regime to 
1772—early explorers, Spanish occupation of region, Mission of Nuestra Sefora 
de la Luz; Spanish regime to 1821—abandonment of East Texas missions, estab- 
lishment of Bucareli, Spanish troops on Trinity, Zebulon M. Pike’s observations, 
Gutierrez-Magee Expedition, French settlement of Champ d’Asile, James Long 
Expedition; Mexican regime—government, American settlers, life in region, trouble 
at Anahuac and Liberty, contributions of lower Trinity to Texas independence. 
T1950/B892. Rec. His., G.C., Sp., Fr., MEXx., ANGLO-AMER., GEO., INp., ExPL., 


Miss., EXPED., REv. xe 
BurcEss, RoGER ANDREW — M.A., August, 1927 [64] 
The History of Crosby County, Texas. [viii]+-111 pp. 


Illustrations: rock house in Blanco Canyon; H. C. (Uncle Hank) Smith. 

Maps: (1) reference map of Crosby County; (2) Coronado’s route and route of 
“Forty-Niners”; (3) Marcy’s Expedition; (4) Northwest Texas, 1876; (5) Crosby 
and surrounding counties, 1887. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eight chapters deal with geography of Crosby County—Llano Estacado, 
Blanco Canyon, Crosby County; exploration of northwest Texas—Francisco Vasquez 
de Coronado, Albert Pike in 1831, Texan Santa Fe Expedition, route of Forty- 
Niners, Randolph B. Marcy, Pacific railroad, largely unexplored in 1870; clearing 
Texas plains of Indians—move to reservations, raids, outbreak of 1874, Rangers in 
Blanco Canyon; extermination of buffalo on West Texas plains—buffalo hunting 
and hunters, Indian troubles, Fort Griffin, Chief Nigger Horse’s raid on hunters’ 
camp, “Forlorn Hope”; coming of cattlemen—free and fenced ranges, out-of-state 
companies, Bar-N-Bar Ranch; coming of Quakers in 1879—Paris Cox and first 
farmers on range, towns of Estacado and Emma, land law of 1887 and its effects; 
organization and growth of Crosby County—Crosby in Bexar and Young territories, 
creation of county; founding of Crosbyton; developments in county—population 
growth since 1880, schools, buffalo trails to highways, agricultural development, 
cattle range to cotton patch. Appendix includes list of Crosby County residents, 
1880. Thesis also lists names of Quaker settlers in 1880's. 

T1927/Bor2. Co. Hist., W. Tex., L. E., Gro., Expy., Expep., Inp., MiL., TEx. RANG., 
RANCH., REL., AGRI. 
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BuRLESON, THEMA May — M.A., August, 1938 [65] 
The Origin and Development of the Bee Industry in Texas. v-+-99 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) number of colonies of bees in Texas; (2) life areas of Texas; (3) plant 
areas; (4) horsemint; (5) cotton; (6) mesquite; (7) guajillo; (8) cat’s-claw; 
(9) guayacan; (10) white brush; (11) sumac; (12) rattan. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters include introduction of the honeybee into North Amer- 
ica; trends in development of the bee industry in Texas—production and marketing 
of honey (early methods, inventions, beekeeping as a specialized vocation) , mar- 
keting aids, queens and package bees; plant life and honey-producing areas of 
Texas—minor honey plants, major honey-producing plants (horsemint, cotton, 
mesquite, guajillo, cat’s-claw, guayacan, white brush, gaillardia, sumac, sweet clover, 
rattan) ; publications, organizations, governmental aids, regulatory laws, and court 
decisions affecting the bee industry in Texas. A check list of bee publications 
pertaining to Texas is appended. 

T1938/Bg24. INDUS., 19gTHC., 20TH C., F. F. 


Burton, Hartey TruE — M.A., June, 1927 [66] 
A History of the J A Ranch. xv-+246 pp. 


Illustrations: Colonel Charles Goodnight; three views of Palo Duro Canyon at 
the mouth of Rush Creek. 

Maps: (1) J A Ranch; (2) J A Ranch headquarters (missing from thesis) . 
Tables: none 

Contents: Ten chapters cover last great expeditions against Indians including 
Ranald S. Mackenzie’s fight in Palo Duro Canyon; coming of John G. Adairs; 
formation of partnership of Adair and Charles Goodnight; expansion and growth 
of ranch and herd; Indian scare of 1890; marketing and obtaining supplies; 
coming of nesters and wire fences—pioneer builders of the Panhandle including 
T. S. Bugbee, H. W. Cresell, and R. L. McNulty, organization of the Panhandle 
Cattle Raisers Association; ranch routine of early days; range riders of yesterday— 
184 men and women who worked on J A Ranch including short biographies of 
Charles and Mary Ann Goodnight; ranch today, its personnel, its work, and its 
future. 

Published: A History of the J A Ranch, Austin (Von Boeckmann-Jones Com- 
pany), 1928. Index added. 

T1927/Bg954. RANCH., ExpeD., IND., PH., W. TEX. 


Busu, Mary — M.A., June, 1950 [67] 
El Paso County, Texas, in the First World War. [3]+-715 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: registrants in city of El Paso by ages; registrants in El Paso County by 
ages. 
Contents: Chapter I is introductory. Chapter II describes the operation of the 
El Paso County selective service system in World War I including organization, 
registration, voluntary enlistment, and process of selection. Chapter III deals with 
official, semi-official, and miscellaneous activities of civilians in World War I. The 
620-page appendix contains individual service records of El Paso County army 
officers and enlisted men; army officers, field clerk, and enlisted men who died in 
service; army officers and enlisted men wounded; army officers dismissed; army 
officers and enlisted men discharged without honor; army enlisted men dishonor- 
ably discharged; army deserters; army nurses; marine officers and enlisted men; 
marine corps dead; navy enlisted men; navy dead; and a list of abbreviations used 
in service records. 
T1950/B964. W.TeEx., Trs. P., Co. His., Mit., W.W.I, 20TH C. 
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Rospert RicHarp — M.A., August, 1940 [68] 
A History of Kaufman County, Texas. xi+-172 pp. 


Illustrations: typical early day home; present courthouse; business district of 
present-day Terrell; homes in Terrell; first eighteen men from Kaufman County 
drafted in World War I; Louis C. Perry; two views of Texas Military College; 
Jim Harris, Dr. A. J. Childress, and J. H. Corley of Terrell; American National 
Bank in Terrell; Farmers and Merchants National Bank in Terrell; beef cattie in 
Kaufman County. 

Maps: (1) drainage map of Kaufman County; (2) types of farming areas in 
Kaufman County; (3) outline map of Texas showing location of Kaufman County 
with reference to major type of farming areas; (4) frost free period (growing 
season) at Kaufman, Texas. 

Contents: Five chapters discuss geography and natural resources; political devel- 
opment through the Civil War—Dr. William P. King and King’s Fort, John H. 
Reagan, David Spangler Kaufman, early government, commerce; political devel- 
opment since Civil War—Reconstruction, founding of Kaufman, Terrill, Brooklyn 
(later Forney) , Rosser, Scurry, Mabank, Kemp, Elmo, and Crandall, Populist Party, 
Grange, Spanish-American War, World War; educational, social, religious, and 
fraternal development; economic development of county—railroads, banking, agri- 
cultural conditions, governmental agencies, Kaufman County Electric Cooperative. 
Appendix includes muster rolls of Kaufman County companies in Civil War, 
Spanish-American War, and World War. 

T1940/B978. Co. His., N. Tex., E. Tex., Gro., Por., C. W., Rec., Ep., Rev., R.R., 
Acri., W. W.I. 


CaBANISs, JESSIE V. — M.A., August, 1931 [69] 
The History of Caldwell County, ‘Texas, in the World War. iv+-165 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: A compilation of World War I service records of white and colored 
men and women of Caldwell County and of war work of civilians at home. Chapter 
on white service personnel subdivided into officers of army, men in army, wounded, 
men killed in action and died of other causes, men in navy, men in marine corps, 
men in air service, men in army discharged without honor, and nurse. Civilian 
contributions to war effort include local board, county defense council, labor board, 
food administration, Y.M.C.A., Red Cross, war stamps, United War Work. An intro- 
duction and a summary and conclusion are included. A list of abbreviations used 
in the thesis is appended. 
T1931/Cr1z. Co. His., So. Tex., W.W.I, MIL., N., 20TH C. 


CALLAWAY, CAROLYN LouIsE Covincron — M.A., June, 1942 [70] 
The “Runaway Scrape”: An Episode of the Texas Revolution. vi+ 104 


Illustrations: none 
Map: route taken by runaways and by Houston’s army. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Divided into two sections. First consisting of five chapters covers trouble 
with Mexico, evacuation of Texas settlements, flight of refugees, causes of flight, 
and ordeals of runaways. Second part contains documentary selections relative to 
the Runaway Scrape: accounts of Guy M. Bryan, Mrs. Dilue Harris, Mrs. Anson 
Jones, John C. Rusk, Mrs. George Sutherland, John H. Jenkins, Sr., Rosa Kleberg, 
Mrs. Mary A. Baylor, and W. B. Dewees; and an unsigned letter dated March 
22, 1836. 

T1942/C838 (degree received under maiden name of Covington; thesis catalogued 
under married name of Callaway). Rev. 
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CARROLL, Horace BaiLtEy — Ph.D., June, 1935 [71] 
The Route of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition. [vi]+-267 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) route of Texan Santa Fe Expedition of 1841; (2) from Austin across 
the Brazos; (3) from the Brazos through the Cross Timbers; (4) from Beaver 
Creek to Smelter Creek; (5) from Smelter Creek up the Cap Rock; (5) from Camp 
Resolution to Trujillo Creek; (6) from Trujillo Creek to Laguna Colorada. 


Tables: none 
Contents: Preliminary chapter gives historical background of expedition and dis- 
cusses accounts written by participants including George Wilkins Kendall, Thomas 
Falconer, George W. Grover, Theodore Sevey, Stephen Hoyle, and Peter Gallagher, 
whose diary is the principal source of this study. Chapters II through IX trace the 
route of expedition from its organization to its final capture by Mexican forces in 
Laguna Colorada, New Mexico. Chapter divisions are from Brushy Creek to Little 
River, from Little River to the Brazos, across the Brazos River to the Cross 
Timbers, through the Upper Cross Timbers, from the Cross Timbers to Beaver 
Creek, from Beaver Creek to Smelter Creek, from Smelter Creek to Camp Resolu- 
tion, Camp Resolution and across the Llano Estacado. 
Published: The Texan Santa Fe Trail, Canyon (Panhandle-Plains Historical So- 
ciety) , 1951. Revised and enlarged; ten illustrations and an index added; five maps 
mark the trail. 
TD1935/C236. W.Tex., C. Tex., N. TEx., L.E., W.C. T., Expep., ExpL., GEO., REP., 
MIL., POL. 


Carrow, CATHERINE IkarD — M.A., August, 1943 [72] 
The Amusements of Texas from 1880-1890. [iv]+-128-+[3] pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include introduction; amusements for men—horse racing, 
pitching horseshoes and silver dollars, gambling, drinking, hunting, gun clubs, 
fishing, fire companies, military companies, male quartets, fraternal orders, prac- 
tical joking, fighting, cock fighting, veterans organizations, baseball, political 
meetings, literary and debating societies, road workings, cowboy singing, rodeos; 
amusements for women—quilting bees, horseback riding, swimming, “calling,” teas 
and receptions, wild flower picking, button stringing, autograph albums, china 
painting, oil painting, music, elocution, euchre parties, reading clubs, church work, 
weddings; amusements for men and women—log rollings, corn huskings, hog kill- 
ings, cotton pickings, “pecanning,” dances, military balls, play parties, candy pull- 
ing, candy breakin’, weddings, funerals, spelling bees, tournaments, church socials, 
singing schools, amateur theatricals; effect of growth of urbanization on amuse- 
ments of people of Texas from 1880 to 1890. 


T1943/C237. AMUS., 19TH C., FRON. 
Ww 


CassLEs, ANNE ETHEL — M.A., August, 1935 [73] 
A History of Hunt County. viii+-172 pp. 


Illustrations: James Hooker; Mrs. Catherine Oldham Arnold; home of Catherine 
Oldham; Captain W. M. Arnold; farmhouse of early type in Hunt County; first 
county courthouse; courthouse erected in 1883; McQuinney Howell Wright; first 
county jail; home of Dr. and Mrs. D. L. Gaillard; Captain Ples McBride; B. D. 
Martin; street scenes in Greenville in 1907 and in 1930; early barn built by W. A. 
Horne in 1870; bois d’arc picket fence built before 1880; planting cotton with 
riding planter; cotton field showing open bolls on stalks; open and unopened 
cotton boll; hauling cotton to gin; picking cotton; cotton field; scene on square 
during cotton marketing period from 1go0 to 1915; Jersey cow and calf; pasture 
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scene; Greenville Mill and Elevator Company; first school in Greenville; Green- 
ville High School; present courthouse. 

Maps: (1) Hunt County; (2) drainage; (3) soil; (4) Hunt County in 1851; 
(5) railroads in county; (6) county school districts. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters cover physical basis and early period of Hunt County— 
pre-organization, Indians, early settlers; period of organization, 1846-1860—found- 
ing and growth of Greenville; period of Civil War and Reconstruction, 1860-1875 
—companies, organizations, conditions in county during war and Reconstruction; 
period of economic development, 1875-1932—population increases, railroads, agri- 
culture (cotton, fruit orchards, pecan culture, registered cattle and dairying) , 
milling, banking; period of social development, 1875-1932—Calhoun College, Henry 
College (later Emerson), Elmwood Institute, Burleson College, Texas Holiness 
University (Peniel University and Peniel College), East Texas Normal College 
(East Texas State Teachers College) , Wesley College, religious services, courthouses 
and jails, Greenville Opera House, Hunt County Fair, early social gatherings. 
T1935/C273. Co.His., N. Tex., Geo., St., C.W., Rec., R.R., Acri., Ep., REL. 


CASTANEDA, CarLos Epuarpo — M.A., Summer, 1923 [74] 
A Report on the Spanish Archives in San Antonio, Texas. [iv] +349 
PP- 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Introductory chapter is followed by a brief summary of the history of 
San Antonio de Bexar from its founding to 1836. The remainder of the thesis is 
a chronological listing with bibliographical notations of Spanish records in the 
county clerk’s office in Bexar County including land grants, deeds of sale, 1736- 
1836; wills and estates, 1742-1836; protocols, 1782-1825; lands outside of present 
limits of Bexar County, 1792-1830; Valero Mission, 1793-1833; Mission Espada, 
1806-1834; San Juan Mission, 1794-1834; San José Mission, 1815-1834; Concepcion 
Mission, 1818-1824; and miscellaneous documents, 1760-1838. 

Published: A Report on the Spanish Archives in San Antonio, Texas, San Antonio 
(Yanaguana Society) , 1937. 

T1923/C277. Sp., MEx., Lec., Miss., LAND, Loc., BIBL. 


CasTANepA, CarLos Epuarpo — Ph.D., June, 1932 [75] 


Morfi’s History of Texas: A Critical, Chronological Account of the 
Early Exploration, Attempts at Colonization, and the Final 
Occupation of Texas by the Spaniards, by Fr. Juan Agustin 
Morfi, O.F.M., Missionary, Teacher, and Historian of His Order, 


1673-1779. lvi+651 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Introductory chapter includes a biographical sketch of Fray Juan 
Agustin Morfi, a discussion of his Memorias and his Historia de Texas, and a 
list of his writings and letters. The major part of the thesis is a translation of 
Morfi’s Historia de Texas; chapter titles are general description of Texas; Spanish 
settlements and native tribes; French incursions and the Spanish exploration of 
Texas; first occupation of Texas and French activity to 1715; formal occupation of 
Texas, 1716-1722; Indian hostilities and French incursions, 1731-1744; activities in 
Central Texas and the establishment of the San Xavier Missions, 1746-1756; last 
attempt to congregate the Apaches: the San Saba Mission, 1756-1766; the inspec- 
tion of Marqués Rubi and the attempted reorganization of the province, 1766-1779. 
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Published: Fray Juan Agustin Morfi (Carlos E. Castafieda, trans.), History of 
Texas: 1673-1779, Albuquerque (Quivira Society), 1935. Two volumes. Four illus- 
trations, one map, and an index added. 


TD1932/C275. Sp., Fr., Miss., IND., EXPL. 


CATTERTON, Con De Witt — M.A., August, 1935 [76] 
The Political Campaigns of the Republic of Texas of 1841 and 1844. 

[iii] +143 pp. 

Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: 1841 election returns by counties; 1844 election returns by counties. 
Contents: Chapter I is a review and summary of Nina Covington’s thesis on the 
presidential campaigns of the Republic of Texas of 1836 and 1838 (No. go). 
Chapters II through V deal with leading issues of Mirabeau B. Lamar’s admin- 
istration, the campaign of David G. Burnet and Sam Houston for president in 
1841, leading issues of Houston’s second term, and the presidential campaign of 
Anson Jones and Edward Burleson in 1844. Also included are the vice-presidential 
campaigns of Burleson and Memucan Hunt in 1841 and of Kenneth L. Anderson 
and Patrick C. Jack in 1844. 
T1935/C296. Rep., Por. 

CAWLFIELD, Lucy HoLLtanp — M.A., August, 1937 [77] 
The Public Career of Isaac Van Zandt. 105 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Life and activities of Isaac Van Zandt: from his birth in 1813 to 1840, 
political career as congressman from Harrison County in the House of Representa- 
tives during the Republic, as Texan chargé d'affaires in Washington, and as 
delegate to 1845 constitutional convention, his campaign for governor, and _ his 
death in 1847. 
T1937/C317. Rep., Bio., Dir., ANNEX., ST. 


CEzEAUX, LouIsE CATHERINE — M.A., August, 1933 [78] 
Social Life in the Republic of Texas, 1836-1845. v-+6-172 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 


Contents: Chapters on types of immigrants, customs and manners, houses and 
furniture, food and clothes, amusement, schools, churches, transportation, and 
hazards of life such as Indians and sickness. 


T1933/C339. Rep., Soc. His., AMus., TRANS., REL., Ep. 


CHANDLER, BARBARA SUSAN OvERTON — M.A., August, 1937 [79] 
A History of Bowie County. vi+97 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 


Contents: Five chapters cover geography and resources; early settlement of county 
—Caddo Indians, early explorers and settlers, county seat at Boston, annexation, 
Mexican War; Civil War and Reconstruction; economic development—population, 
transportation, agriculture, commercial life in Texarkana; social life and educa- 
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tional and religious development. Appendix includes list of civil officers of Bowie 
County, 1840, and muster roll of Civil War company. 

T1937/C361. Co. His., E. Tex., Inp., ANNEX., Mex. W., C. W., Rec., TRANS., AcRI., 
Ep., REL. 


CurisTIAN, AsA Kyrus — M.A., June, 1917 [80] 
The Tariff History of the Republic of Texas. [iii]-+88-+ [2] pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: revenues of the Republic showing the importance of tariff in fiscal system, 
1836-1844; net revenue from each district of Texas, 1838-1845; imports into Repub- 
lic, 1835-1845; exports from the Republic, 1835-1845; source of imports, 1842-1845; 
destination of exports from Republic, 1842-1845. 

Contents: Eight chapters discuss early tariff measures; tariff of June, 1837, and 
beginning of opposition; beginning of campaign for free trade; commercial treaties 
and tariff of 1840; revision of tariff in 1841 and high tariff of 1842; campaign for 
free trade; customs administration; a general view of the tariff system. 
T1917/C462. Rep., Soc. His., Com., Por., TR. 


CiarK, Doris — M.A., August, 1942 [81] 
Spanish Reaction to French Intrusion into Texas from Louisiana, 
1754-1771. iv+-104+[11] pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Provincia de Texas drawn by José Maria Puelles in 1807. 
Tables: none 


Contents: Five chapters deal with Spanish activities on the lower Trinity before 
1754, the Blancpain incident, 1754-1758; Spanish reaction to the Blancpain inci- 
dent, 1754-1759; other relations with the French, 1566-1771; end of international 
rivalry and trial of Don Jacinto de Barrios y Jauregui. Activities of Joaquin de 
Orobio y Basterra, Barrios, Joseph Blancpain, Don Angel Martos y Navarrete, 
Fray Abad, Don Rafael Martinez Pacheco, and Louis de Saint Denis, and the 
settlement of San Augustin are discussed. Blancpain’s inventory of his goods is 
appended. 

T1942/C547. Sp., Fr., G.C., Miss., Inp., Tr. 


CLARK, RoBerT CARLTON — M.A., June, 1901 [82] 


The Beginnings of Texas: Fort Saint Louis and Mission San Fran- 
cisco de los Tejas. 39 pp. 25 cm. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis deals with first efforts of Franciscan fathers to establish missions 

in present Texas, expeditions sent out by Viceroy of Mexico in 1689-1691 to 

explore land east of the Rio Grande and to establish missions among the Tejas 

Indians, and probable causes of failure of these early missionary efforts. Founding 

of Fort Saint Louis and of Mission San Francisco de los Tejas are discussed. 

Published: “The Beginnings of Texas: Fort Saint Louis and Mission San Fran- 

cisco de los Tejas,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, Volume V, 

Number g (January, 1902), 171-205. 

T1g01/C549. Sp., Fr., INp., Miss., EXP. 


CLARKE, IMOGENE Woop — M.A., August, 1938 [83] 
Anson Jones After the Annexation of Texas, 1846-1858. vii+-181 pp. 
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Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapters I, II, and III deal with Anson Jones’ early life and public 
career, his minor private interests, and his controversy with Sam Houston over 
who should receive credit for annexation. Chapters IV through VII are concerned 
with Jones’ public life after annexation, his part in the Mexican War and in the 
Texas boundary controversy, his interest in education including the establishment 
of St. Paul’s College, his interest in railroad building and his connection with 
the Atlantic and Pacific Company, his political aspirations to be United States 
senator, and his death. 
T1938/C553. Bio., ANNEX., BNp., Ep., R.R., MEX. W., 

WiLBuR SHAw — M.A., August, 1931 [84] 


The Political Career of Lorenzo de Zavala. v+-173 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter IV deals with De Zavala’s career in Texas, 1835-1836, as pres- 
ident of the permanent council, as a delegate to the Consultation of 1835, as a 
delegate to the Convention of 1836, and as ad interim Vice-President of the 
Republic of Texas. Other chapters of this biography cover De Zavala’s life through 
early manhood—in Yucatan, 1788-1821; in the Mexican legislature, 1822-1825; and 
as senator, governor, revolutionary leader, empressario, and minister to France, 
1826-1835. 
T1931/C582. Bto., MEX., REv., REp., Pot. 

Cocke, IonE — M.A., June, 1921 [85] 


Texas and the Federal Tariff. [ii]+106-+ [2] pp. 
Illustrations: two clippings on tariff from San Antonio Express and from Literary 
Digest, both dated July, 1921. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: A history of Texas’ attitude in the American tariff question from 1835 
to 1921. Eight chapters include the Republic and the tariff quoted from Edmund 
T. Miller’s A Financial History of Texas; summary of the tariff history of the 
United States; Texas and tariff legislation, 1846-1860, including legislation in 
Congress and industrial condition of state; period of 1870-1880; act of 1883; period 
of 1883-1890; the 18g0’s; acts of 1909 and 1913. 
T1921/C645. Rep., St., Soc. His., 1gTHC., 20THC., PoL., Com. 

Conpron, Stuart Harkins — M.A., June, 1912 [86] 
The First Texas Agency at New Orleans in 1836. 106 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: purchases billed to Texas. 
Contents: The establishment of the Texas agency at New Orleans in 1835 to 
secure aid for the Revolution. Conditions leading to appointment of agency, the 
services to Texas of the agency of William Bryan and Edward Hall, instructions 
to agents, services of agents in keeping up naval and military departments and 
credit of state, the difficulties of the agents, and the settlement of their accounts 
are discussed. Activities of Thomas and Samuel Toby are mentioned. 
T1912/C754. Rev., Mi., Dip. 
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Connor, KATHERINE — M.A., August, 1937 [87] 
A History of Morris County, Texas, in the World War. vi+-225, pp. 
Illustrations: James Y. Bradfield; Charles N. McClendon; Graham Connor; How- 
ard Floyd; Claude G. Connor; Burl Currey; D. A. Russell; Paul Pittman; Lee 
Currey; group picture of Bartus Key, James Y. Thigpen, Oney Hall, and Albert 
High; group of enlisted men. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters include introduction; use of selective service system in 
Morris County—voluntary enlistments, registrations, selection process, organization, 
and personnel; war service including letters of servicemen; civilian war-aid activ- 
ities in county, 1917-1919—council of defense, food administration, Liberty Loans, 
Red Cross, Four Minute Men; conclusion. Appendix contains military service 
records of Morris County white men—army officers and enlisted men, army 
wounded, army killed in action or died of other causes, marine corps, deserters— 
and military service records of Morris County colored men—non-commissioned 
officers and enlisted men, deserters. 

T1937/C762. Co.His., N. Tex., E. Tex., Mit., W.W.I, N., 20TH C. 


Coo.ey, FLoyp Estrs — M.A., August, 1936 [88] 


Bowie County, Texas, in the World War. vi+484 pp. 

Illustrations: William Dillard Cooley; Company I, end Arkansas Infantry; Motor 
Truck Company 8, Arkansas National Guard; Leslie Anderson and French chil- 
dren; D. W. Blocker and L. H. Lanier; F. C. Ames; Harley Arnold; G. G. Basham; 
J. S. Bonham; E. R. Brower; L. F. Brower; Bryan Braley; W. D. Cooley; F. S. 
Couch; J. J. Dickens; V. C. Dickens; E. H. Foster; F. K. Foster; W. M. Fowler; 
J. L. Francis; Adelbert Goza; H. H. Helms; Columbus Hicks; O. E. Higginbotham; 
Oscar Jones; E. E. Langston; J. L. Morris; H. C. Riley; R. D. Rochelle; J. W. 
Rogers; G. M. Shaw; L. G. Shaw; E. M. Shaver; W. G. Chambers; B. L. Johnson; 
H. W. Carlton; copy of order presenting French Croix de Guerre with bronze 
star to H. W. Carlton; W. E. Johns; O. L. Kelley; T. Nelson; T. R. McClurg; 
S. S. Sheeley; Bowie County heroes who died in action: J. L. Morris, T. D. Cook, 
J. G. Johnson, J. H. Compton, G. W. Vernon, G. E. Wilcox, F. C. Ames, A. G. 
Compton, J. H. Moore, Otis Henry, L. M. Johnson, J. C. Watts, G. H. Higgs, 
B. H. Gibson, B. P. Ochs, J. H. Fincher, J. O. Pinkerton, Clarence Williams; 
American Red Cross canteen workers. 

Maps: ‘Texarkana Chapter of American Red Cross with jurisdiction over Miller 
County, Arkansas, and Bowie County, Texas. 

Tables: Distribution of Bowie County men in branches of service; army occu- 
pational classification; disabled Bowie County men tabulated by per cent disability; 
Navy occupational classifications; results of war fund raising campaigns in county. 
Contents: Four chapters deal with introduction; military history of Bowie County 
in World War I including letters from servicemen; civilian war-aid activities of 
Bowie County, 1917-1919—local board, advisory boards, council of defense, Four 
Minute Men, Liberty Loans, Red Cross, food administration, United War Work; 
conclusion. Appendix is devoted to service records of army officers, officers killed 
in action, officers died of other causes, white enlisted men, army wounded, enlisted 
men killed in action and died of other causes, discharged without honor, deserters, 
nurses in army; officers in navy, men in navy, died of other causes in navy, marine 
corps, marine deserters; colored men in army, killed in action, died of other 
causes, deserters, and dishonorably discharged. A list of abbreviations used in 
service records is also appended. 

T1936/C77. Co. His., N. Tex., E. Tex., Mir., W.W.I, N., 20TH C. 


Coopwoop, JuLiA — M.A., August, 1938 [89] 
History of the La Bahia Settlements during the Administration of 
Captain Manuel Ramirez de la Piscina, 1750-1767. 124 pp. 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters contain early history of Espiritu Santo Bay—expeditions 
of Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, and Alonzo de Leon; founding of Mission 
Rosario; daily life and conduct of La Bahia during administration of Captain 
Manuel Ramirez de la Piscina; Indian relations—Karankawa, Jaranames, Tamiques, 
Apache; inspection of Don Angel Martos y Navarrete in 1762; activities on the 
coast; condition of the La Bahia settlements at close of Captain Piscina’s admin- 
istration—Marqués de Rubi’s report and death of Piscina. Appendix includes a 
list of soldiers at La Bahia in 1750 and in 1762. 

T1938/C788. Sp., G.C., S. TEx., FR., Miss., EXpep., INb. 


Covincton, Nina — M.A., August, 1929 [go] 

The Presidential Campaigns of the Republic of Texas of 1836 and 
1838. iv+120 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: election returns of 1836; election returns of 1838. 

Contents: Four chapters deal with political conditions in Texas, October, 1832, 

to March, 1836; presidential campaign of 1836—Sam Houston, Stephen F. Austin, 

and Henry Smith for President and Mirabeau B. Lamar and Thomas J. Rusk for 

Vice-President; leading issues of Houston’s first administration—relations with 

Indians, finance, tariff, land, army, navy, location of seat of government, and 

frontier protection; 1838 campaign—Mirabeau B. Lamar, Peter W. Grayson, James 

Collingsworth, and Robert Wilson for President and David G. Burnet, Alexander 

C. Horton, Thomas J. Rusk, and Joseph W. Rowe for Vice-President. 


T1929/C839. Por., Rep., INp., Com., LAND, MIL., FRON. 


Cow inc, ANNIE — M.A., Summer, 1926 [91] 
The Civil War ‘Trade of the Lower Rio Grande Valley. vii+-155 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: Confederate currency, 1861-1864; prices for Texas, 1864; prices at Browns- 
ville and at Matamoros, 1863; comparative cotton prices, 1862-1865; prices for 
Texas, 1863; government stores shipped from Rio Grande, 1864; English cargo 
for sale at Matamoros, 1864; cotton bureau tabulations, 1864. 

Contents: Thesis contains geography of lower Rio Grande Valley, border condi- 
tions, and chief military operations in Texas—withdrawal of United States troops, 
blockade of Confederate ports, Trans-Mississippi Department, occupations of 
Brownsville, Juan Cortina and Federals; attempts of Confederacy to control Rio 
Grande cotton trade; Texas State Military Board—financial condition of ‘Texas, 
cotton operations of board, frauds in cotton business administration; cotton and 
currency—depreciation of Confederate currency; difficulties of the cotton shipper 
on Rio Grande frontier—poor transportation, Indians, bandits, fees, dangers of 
trip; trade with North through Matamoros; Confederate relations with Mexico— 
with North Mexican States, with Juarez party, with Maximilian party; British 
blockade runners—English trade with Matamoros, Confederate Navy, blockade 
runners; confusion on border—Confederate Army disbanded, rioting, general dis- 
orders. 

T1926/C838. C.W., Tr., R.G.V., Geo., MIL., AGRI, Rec. His., INp., Out., MEX. 


w 
Cox, ALonzo Bettis — M.A., June, 1914 [92] 
The Economic History of Texas During the Period of the Recon- 
struction (1865-74). iv+-144 pp. 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: principal Texas crops, 1866-1874. 

Contents: Seven chapters deal with agriculture—cotton, corn, wheat; labor and 
labor problems—Negro, Freedman’s Bureau; livestock and meat packing—cattle, 
trail driving, horses, mules, sheep; Texas land policy; transportation—water, roads, 
stages, railroads; manufacturing and commerce; and money and prices during the 
Reconstruction period. 

T1914/C839. Soc. His., Rec., N., AGRI, RANCH., LAND, TRANs., Com. 


Cox, Epirn YANntis — M.A., August, 1932 [93] 
War Activities of Hays County, Texas, 1917-1919. vii+302 pp. 


Illustrations: officers of Company I, ist Texas Infantry—Howard Woodall, How- 
ard Davis, William Montgomery; Company I, ist Texas Infantry; men who received 
foreign decorations—Howard Davis, Overton Perkins, William Montgomery, Lee 
D. Hutchinson, Charlie Walters, Jack Arnold; Memorial Hospital, San Marcos; 
Y.M.C.A. men who served overseas—Claude S. Ivey and Ralph McClellan. 
Maps: none 

Tables: distribution of men in various branches of service; distribution of men in 
army; distribution of civilian occupations of servicemen; distribution of men in 
navy according to rank; results of fund campaign. 

Contents: Following an introduction, Chapters II and III give individual service 
records of white and colored men from Hays County in World War I. Records 
are classified under army officers, officers wounded in army, men in army, wounded 
men, died in service, men discharged without honor, dishonorably discharged, 
army deserters, men in marine corps, officers and men who received foreign dec- 
orations, men in navy, Troop L of 2d Cavalry regiment, colored army officer, 
colored men in army, colored men wounded in army, man died in service, and 
men discharged without honor. Civilian war-aid activities in Hays County, in- 
cluding local board, government agents, food administration, Red Cross, Liberty 
Loans, United War Work, Y.M.C.A., form Chapter IV. Summary and conclusions 
make up Chapter V. Ten letters from servicemen and a list of abbreviations used 
in the thesis are appended. 

T1932/C838. Co. His., Cen. Tex., Mit., W.W.I, N., 20TH C. 


CRANE, OLaTIA — M.A., June, 1903 [94] 
The Gutierres-Magee Expedition. 114 pp. 26 cm. handwritten in 
black ink with notes in red. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 


Contents: In essay form. Introduction presents sketch of United States-Spanish 
relations before expedition of Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara and Augustus Magee. 
Discussion of expedition includes promotion of expedition, capture of Nacog- 
doches and of Trinidad, strengthening of insurgent force, defense measures of 
Spanish, capture of La Bahia and of San Antonio, murder of Manuel Salcedo and 
Simon de Herrera, defeat of Royalists under Ignacio Elizondo, José Alvarez de 
Toledo in command, battle of Medina, and Joaquin de Arredondo’s persecution 
of insurrectionists. 


T1903/C85. Sp., Fit., EXPED. 


CRANE, Rospert Epwarp LEE, Jr. — M.A., June, 1939 [95] 
The Administration of the Customs Service of the Republic of Texas. 


[viii] -+233+-97+[5] pp. 


Illustrations: none 
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Maps: (1) R. S. Hunt and J. E. Randall’s map of Texas, 1847; (2) Hunt and 
Randall’s map of coast of Texas; (3) map of Texas by Colorado and Red River 
Land Company [183-?]; (4) S. B. Morse and Samuel Breese’s map of Texas, 1844; 
(5) map of Texas, Thomas Cowperthwait and Company. 

Tables: report of revenue and commerce of the District of Galveston; quarterly 
report of source and quantity of Galveston imports; quarterly report of classi- 
fication, quantity, and destination of Galveston exports; receipts, imports, and 
exports of the District of Galveston during the period of the Republic; report 
of revenue and commerce of the districts of Matagorda, La Vaca, and Calhoun 
from June 1, 1837, to February 16, 1846; exportations of the district and port of 
Matagorda; exportation from the district and port of La Vaca; total exportations 
of the District of Calhoun by quarters; report of net receipts, imports, and exports 
of the districts of Matagorda, La Vaca, and Calhoun; quarterly report of the 
business and receipts of the District of Brazos; exports from the District of Brazos; 
report of the net receipts, imports, and exports of the District of Brazos; report 
of revenue and commerce of the District of Aransas; report of net receipts, im- 
ports, and exports of the District of Aransas; quarterly report of revenue and 
commerce of the District of Sabine; some quarterly reports of exports of the 
District of Sabine; report of the source of imports to Sabine District for some 
quarters; quarterly report of revenue and commerce of the District of San Augus- 
tine; quarterly report of receipts and imports of the District of Red River; report 
of revenue and imports of the District of Red River; report of net receipts and 
imports for the District of San Augustine; quarterly report of receipts and imports 
of the District of Red River; report of revenue and imports of the District of 
Red River; quarterly report of receipts and imports of the District of Soda Lake; 
net income from customs; imports and exports of the Republic. 

Contents: Chapter I deals with the customs service of the Republic of Texas, its 
organization, tariff rates, personnel, and duties, fees, and other charges; Chapter II 
describes the administration of the customs at Galveston, port officials, business 
and trade. Chapters IV through VIII are concerned with the districts of Mata- 
gorda, La Vaca, Calhoun, Brazos, Aransas, Sabine, San Augustine, and Soda Lake, 
their administration, business, and commerce. A general view of customs service 
in Republic of Texas including transfer of service to the United States, commerce 
of the Republic, and income from customs forms Chapter IX. A historical sketch 
of Galveston and an early history of Velasco are included. Copies of letters from 
the Customs Papers in the Texas State Archives are appended. 


T1939/C85. Dip., Rep., ComM., Tr., Nav. 


CRANE, RoBERT EpwArD LEE, Jr. — Ph.D., June, 1950 [96] 
The History of the Revenue Service and the Commerce of the Re- 
public of Texas. xi+-405 pp. 


Illustrations: Galveston; Galveston in 1839; view of Galveston, Texas; Main Street, 
Marshall, capital of Harrison County. 

Maps: (1) Williams’ map of Texas; (2) General Land Office map of Texas, 1839; 
(3) District of Galveston; (4) plan of Galveston harbor; (5) General S. F. Austin’s 
map of Texas, 1840; (6) District of Matagorda; (7) J. H. Young’s map of Texas, 
1836; (8) District of Brazos; (9) General Land Office map of Texas, 1839; (10) 
District of Aransas; (11) original sketch of Aransas Bay and Pass; (12) District 
of Sabine; (13) District of San Augustine; (14) District of Red River; (15) Dis- 
trict of Soda Lake. 

Tables: receipts from customs, District of Galveston; ships and tonnage arriving 
at Galveston District; ship arrivals at Galveston District from classified ports; 
importations at Galveston District; sources of Galveston imports; exportations from 
Galveston District; classification of Galveston exports; percentage of cotton exports 
from Galveston; quarterly record of revenue and commerce in the District of 
Galveston, 1837-1846; custom receipts of Matagorda District; custom receipts of 
Lavaca District; custom receipts of Calhoun District; ship arrivals, district and 
port of Matagorda; ship arrivals of Lavaca District; ship arrivals, District of Cal- 
houn; passenger arrivals, Matagorda District; passenger arrivals, Lavaca District; 
passenger arrivals, District of Calhoun; imports of Matagorda District; imports of 
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Lavaca District; imports of Calhoun District; exports of Matagorda District; 
exports of Lavaca District; exports of Calhoun District; classified exports of Mata- 
gorda District; classified exports of Lavaca District; classified exports of Calhoun 
District; quarterly reports of revenue and commerce of the districts of Matagorda, 
Lavaca, and Calhoun, 1837-1846; ship arrivals at Brazos District; passenger arrivals 
at Brazos District; custom receipts at Brazos District; imports of the District of 
Brazos; exports of Brazos District; classification of exports from Brazos District; 
percentage of cotton exports from Brazos; quarterly reports of revenue and com- 
merce of the District of Brazos, 1837-1846; passenger and ship arrivals at Aransas; 
custom receipts of District of Aransas; imports of Aransas District; exports of 
Aransas District; quarterly reports of revenue and commerce of District of Aran- 
sas, 1838-1846; passenger and ship arrivals at Sabine District; custom receipts of 
District of Sabine; imports of the District of Sabine; exports of Sabine District; 
classification of Sabine exports; quarterly reports of revenue and commerce of the 
District of Sabine, 1837-1846; custom receipts, expenses, and imports of District 
of San Augustine; custom receipts, expenses, and imports of Red River District, 
1842-1846; quarterly reports of revenue and commerce of the District of Red River, 
1842-1846; receipts, expenses, and imports, District of Soda Lake; quarterly reports 
of revenue and commerce for the District of Soda Lake, 1845-1846; revenue and 
commerce recorded by the revenue service of the Republic of Texas, by years; 
receipts and expenditures recorded by the revenue service, by years; comparative 
view of the revenue receipts of the Republic of Texas; importations of the Repub- 
lic of Texas; general classification of United States commerce with the Republic 
of Texas; classification of the United States exports to the Republic of ‘Texas; 
exports of the Republic of Texas; classification of the United States imports from 
the Republic of Texas. 
Contents: Following the introduction, eight chapters are devoted to the admin- 
istration of the customs service, its personnel, ship and passenger arrivals, exports 
and imports, and commerce of the districts of Galveston, Matagorda, Brazos, 
Sabine, San Augustine, Red River, and Soda Lake. Chapter X gives a comparative 
view of customs receipts, importations, and exportations, 1836-1845. 
TD1950/C85. Dir., Com., TR., Nav., Rep. 

CRAVENS, JOHN NATHAN — M.A., August, 1940 [97] 
The Life and Activities of James Harper Starr, 1809-1890. vi+83 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters deal with early life and education; first services to Texas 
—Indian fighting, president of land commissioners board, Vicente Cordova rebel- 
lion; secretary of treasury; other activities during period of Republic—private 
affairs, Regulator-Moderator War, Nacogdoches University, annexation of Texas; 
Civil War activities—land business, receiver for Confederate government, postmaster 
general of Trans-Mississippi Department, Reconstruction; closing years—interests, 
personality, death. 
T1940/C855. Bio., Rep., Fp., Ep., ANNEXx., C.W., REc. 


CRAVENS, JOHN NATHAN — Ph.D., June, 1948 [98] 
The Life and Activities of James Harper Starr, 1809-1890. [v] +363 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: M.A. study of secretary of treasury of Republic of Texas expanded. 
Eight chapters cover early life and education, first services to Republic; secretary 
of treasury—appointment, planning city of Austin, efforts to secure foreign loan, 
resignation; other activities during period of Republic—practice of medicine re- 
sumed, land agency, political interests, Sam Houston-Starr suit, Regulator-Mod- 
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erator War, Nacogdoches University, annexation; business activities and political 
interests—land agent, railroad; Civil War activities; last years in Nacogdoches— 
efforts to obtain pardon, administration of estates, role in Reconstruction; closing 
years—removal to Marshall, retirement, death. 

Published: James Harper Starr: Financier of the Republic of Texas, Austin 
(Daughters of the Republic of Texas), 1950. Seven illustrations and introduction 
by E. C. Barker added. 

TD1948/C855. Bio., Rep., Fp., ANNEX., PoL., R.R., C.W., REc. 


Cravens, Lucy EvizaBETH — M.A., August, 1927 [99] 
The Congressional History of the Annexation of Texas. iv-+-225 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: A discussion of the annexation question in the United States Congress. 
Seven chapters cover the background, the treaty itself, the Senate’s reaction to 
treaty, the House of Representatives’ actions, the campaign of 1844, the joint 
resolution of annexation, and a summary. 

T1927/C853. ANNEX., POL. 


CRAWFORD, Potty PEARL — M.A., Summer, 1925 [100] 
The Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley. vii+-165 pp. 

Illustrations: Estado de Camargo, 1750; Estado de Reynosa; Estado de Hacienda 
de Dolores. 

Maps: (1 and 2) maps of early New Santander; (3) plat of Camargo, 1750; 
(4) plat of Reynosa; (5) maps showing Borrego Ranch in Coahuila. 

Contents: First three chapters cover historical background—advance of Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, Seno Mexicano, border troubles; reconnaissance by José de 
Escandon; and colonizing expedition of Escandon—founding of first settlements 
including Camargo and Reynosa. Chapters IV and V discuss Santa Ana de 


Camargo and Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de Reynosa as to early history and 
inspections of 1750 and 1757. Final chapter deals with Hacienda de Dolores on 


Rio Grande near present-day Laredo. 
T1925/C858. Sp., CoL., R.G.V., EXpep., REG. His. 


Crews, LirHa — M.A., Summer, 1925 [101] 
The Know Nothing Party in Texas. iv+-175 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: vote in the election of 1855; vote by counties in 1856. 

Contents: Deals with period 1854-1857. Political history of Know-Nothing Party 
which, writer says, forced Democrats to solidify their party and thus made secession 
easier in 1861. Chapters on general history of Know-Nothings in United States 
and on conditions favoring appearance of party in Texas make up first part of 
thesis. Chapter III deals with election of 1855, Chapter IV with presidential elec- 
tion of 1856, and Chapter V with fusion of party with “Independent Democracy” 
in 1857. 

T1925/C867. POoL., SEc. 


CUNNINGHAM, RoBerT EMMET — M.A., June, 1950 [102] 


James Treat and His Mission to Mexico. 94 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 
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Contents: James Treat’s unsuccessful attempt to secure Mexican recognition for 
the Republic of Texas. Four chapters deal with situation in Texas on eve of 
Treat’s mission—policies of Mirabeau B. Lamar, mission of Barnard E. Bee and 
Richard Dunlap, Lizardi Company proposals; situation in Mexico on eve of 
Treat’s mission—war with France, Mexico’s debt to Britain, Federalist War; back- 
ground of Treat’s involvement in affairs of Texas—biographical data and letters 
to James Morgan; Treat’s mission to Mexico—preparation, evaluations, deteriora- 
tion of relations, Treat’s death, subsequent attempts to secure recognition, con- 
clusion. 
T1950/C916. Bio., Dir., Rep. 

Cure, ApicaiL — M.A., June, 1922 [103] 
The History of a Texas Slave Plantation, 1831-1863. [iii]+-99 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: specimen pages of cotton picking record, 1845. 
Contents: Three chapters describe James F. Perry’s removal to Texas from Mis- 
souri and settlement at Peach Point in Austin’s Colony, 1831; agriculture in Texas, 
1831-1836; and life on Peach Point Plantation ten miles below Brazoria. Perry’s 
wife, the former Mrs. Emily Margaret B. Bryan, was Stephen F. Austin’s sister. 
A copy of Stephen S. Perry’s journal of 1848 is appended. 
Published: “The History of a Texas Slave Plantation, 1831-63,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, Volume XXVI, Number 2 (October, 1922), 79-127. 
T1922/C928. MEX., ANGLO-AMER., REp., St., N., AGRI., Soc. His. 


w 
CurLEE, ABIGAIL — Ph.D., June, 1932 [104] 
A Study of Texas Slave Plantations, 1822-1865. xi+-367 pp. 


Illustrations: floor plan of Eagle Island; John Duncan plantation; Waldeck plan- 
tation; Champomier’s statements of sugar crops in Texas, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1858; 
decayed sugar mill, Matagorda County; Liendo, 1853; McNeel’s estate; Bingham 
home; Bernardo, bachelors’ hall and negro quarters; Hawkins plantation; Tait 
plantation house; Tait house in Columbus; two views of Chenango plantation 
barn; Darrington plantation ruins; William Tait and Phebe; Hawkins’ sugar mill; 
John Austin. 

Maps: (1) distribution of slaves, 1837; (2) distribution of slaves, 1847; (3) dis- 
tribution of slaves, 1858; (4) migration of Jared Groce I; (5) map of Groce 
neighborhood. 

Tables: population in Texas, 1825-1870. 

Contents: Six chapters include: I, beginning and development of slavery in Texas 
—growth of slave population, 1808-1860, and number of slave owners; II, traffic in 
slaves—external trade and interior traffic; III, plantation management—planters 
(Jared E. Groce, Josiah J. Bell, R. R. Royall, James F. Perry, Stephen S. Perry, 
John Sweeney, Dr. Ashbel Smith, Colonel Julien S. Devereux, Colonel Morgan 
L. Smith, John Durst, William P. Rose, John W. Rose, Preston Rose, William G. 
Venable, Otto von Roeder, C. W. Tait, General Aaron Coffee, Beverly La Fayette 
Holcomb, Thomas Affleck, Thomas E. Blackshear) , overseers, negroes; IV, crops— 
cotton, sugar, corn, gardens and orchards; V, plantation life; VI, breakup of 
plantations, 1865-1876—economic losses, effects upon planter, readjustment of over- 
seer, negro’s reaction to freedom, recovery. Appendices contain agreement between 
Julien S. Devereux and Maxwell W. Field, February 8, 1844; plantation rules of 
Charles William Tait; description of Thomas Affleck’s Glenblythe; letter of William 
H. Bailey; letter of the slave Gincey; and labor contract between Duncan R. 
Blackshear and eleven freedmen, January 1, 1866. 

TD1932/C928. MeEX., ANGLO-AMER., Rep., St., N., AGrI., Soc. His. 
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Curry, OrA Mak — M.A., August, 1927 [105] 
The Texan Siege of San Antonio, 1835. x-++-151 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) plat of Alamo; (2) San Antonio and environs. 


Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters deal with beginnings of Texas Revolution; organization 
of army—permanent council of war, Stephen F. Austin elected commander-in-chief, 
march to Cibolo, at Salado, battle of Concepcion, main army on canal above 
Bexar; siege—position of Texan army at Concepcion and at Old Mill, scouting 
expeditions of Ira Westover, Andrew Briscoe, William Austin, James W. Fannin, 
William B. Travis, Don Salvador Flores, and Edward Burleson, Grass Fight, activ- 
ities between enemy camps reported by Samuel A. Maverick and H. Ehrenberg, 
assault orders given and countermanded, appeals to government, reinforcements, 
resignation of Austin and election of Burleson, discouragements; storming of San 
Antonio—day-by-day reports of F. W. Johnson, William G. Cooke, Dance, Stiff, and 
General Vicente Filisola, death of Ben R. Milam, surrender of Martin Perfecto 
de Cés, results of siege. 
T1927/C937. Mex., REv., Loc., MIL. 

Curtis, SaRkA Kay — M.A., August, 1943 [106] 
A History of Gillespie County, Texas, 1846-1900. [iv]+-146 pp. 
Illustrations: Vereins-Kirche; Reverend J. Heinzelmann; Bethany Church; two 
views of Enchanted Rock; scene on Gillespie County Ranch. 
Maps: (1) scenic road map of Gillespie County; (2) Fisher-Miller grant. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Geography and resources of Gillespie County; events leading to settle- 
ment—German Emigration Company, grant of Alexander Bourgeois d’Orvanne and 
Armand Ducos, grant of Henry Francis Fisher and Burchard Miller, Prince Carl 
Solms-Braunfels, John O. Meusebach, settlement of Fredericksburg, organization 
of Gillespie County; political events in Gillespie County, 1850-1g00—establishment 
of Fort Martin Scott, anti-slavery and Unionist sentiment during Civil War, Nueces 
River massacre, Indian depredations, Reconstruction, prohibition; economic aspects 
of Gillespie County—businesses in Fredericksburg, Mormons and milling, ranch- 
ing, road work; social aspects of county—clubs, Nimitz Hotel, Sunday houses, 
newspaper, county fairs; schools and churches of Gillespie County; other settle- 
ments and interesting places in county—Bettina, Castell, Meerholz, Leiningen, 
Schoenburg, Harper, Willow City, Cherry Spring, Loyal Valley, Enchanted Rock, 
Balancing Rock, Mount of Holy Cross. Appendix includes brief biography of 
Richard Addison Gillespie and sketch of Fort Martin Scott. 
T1943/C946. Co. His., W. Tex., Epw. P., Ger., GEo., C. W., Rec., INb., REL., 
RANCH., Ep. 
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Notes and Documents 


A Note on Lawrie’s Crip to Northeast Cevas 
1854-1855 
FRED R. COTTEN 


HE entries quoted below are from an article entitled 
‘“Lawrie’s Trip to Northeast Texas, 1854-1855,” edited by 
V. E. Gibbens. The article appeared on pages 238 to 253, 
volume XLVIII, The Southwestern Historical Quarterly. The 
entries deal with the Fort Worth-Fort Belknap road and persons 
who had settled adjacent thereto. A petition was circulated in 
the summer of 1855 in what later became Parker County asking 
for the formation of a county. Some 225 names were affixed to 
the petition. Through the efforts of Isaac Parker the county of 
Parker was created in December, 1855. 
The entries in the diary touching this area are: 


Wednesday, January 3 [1855]. ... Started from the Fort [Fort 
Worth] ... for the land indicated by King as vacant. Stayed overnight 
at the house of Mr. Snyder—about go miles from the Fort (NW). 
Could find no one to accompany us. Turn’d back, went to see Mr. 
Headley at the house of Mr. Forman, who invited us to dinner. Did 
not find Mr. Headley, turn’d our course to Alton. ... 

Tuesday, January 16. ... Stop’d at Old Man Woody’s on Ash 
Creek. Stayed all night .... 

Wednesday 17. Arrived at the house of Snyder on the Belknap 
road .... 

Thursday, January 18. Made for the house of Mr. Sewell. Weather 
still continuing warm: has been warm ever since leaving the West 
Fork. 

Friday, January 20, 1855 

Here I am in the middle of N. Western Texas at the foot of the 
Upper Cross Timbers, on the ridge dividing the waters of the Trinity 
and the Brazos on the road to Fort Belknap and about 45 miles above 
Fort Worth, all alone with two horses and a buggy and a dog, await- 
ing the arrival of Cantagrel, ... we separated on the upper branch 
of the West Fork of the Trinity, to meet at a point on the road from 
Fort Worth to Fort Belknap. 
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The names John Snyder, Isaac O. Headley, J. M. Froman, and 
James H. Sewell appear on the petition asking for the formation 
of a county in this unorganized area.’ All four filed settlers’ 
claims for 320 acres of land each, which according to law would 
place their residence on the land before February 14, 1854. 

The John Snyder Survey and the James H. Sewell Survey are 
both near the trace of the old Fort Worth-Fort Belknap road. 
Military supplies were hauled along this road from Fort Worth 
to Fort Belknap beginning in 1851. In places the road varies as 
much as a half mile in width. 

Isaac O. Headley and J. M. Froman had settled adjacent to 
each other about four miles south of the Fort Worth-Fort Belknap 
road. Their cabins were on opposite banks of the Clear Fork 
near the mouth of Squaw Creek, a left-hand prong of Clear Fork. 
Old Man Woody was Samuel Woody, Sr. He was one of the 
early settlers of Parker County; his son Samuel Woody, Jr., 
settled on Deep Creek in Wise County. Samuel Woody, Sr., 
filed a settler’s claim for 320 acres, which was granted to him on 
Ash Creek, about five miles north of the Fort Worth-Fort Belknap 
road. 

The Fort Worth-Fort Belknap road entered Parker County on 
high ground between Silver and Mary’s creeks.? The course of 
the road ran slightly northwest until it crossed into what is now 
Palo Pinto County. Just over the line in Palo Pinto County are 
traces of the road.* 

The John Snyder Survey* is on the waters of Clear Fork and 
by horseback or buggy would be about one day’s travel from 
Fort Worth. Traces of the road can be seen close to this survey. 
Proof of heirship of John Snyder is recorded in Book 32, page 
409, Deed Records of Parker County. His descendants were last 
known of in Brown County. 


1Original petition in Archives, Texas State Library. 

“Parker County map dated 1860 in the General Land Office shows tracing of the 
road through Abst. 2434 Thompson, H. J. File go50 Parker County. While this land 
was not surveyed until years later, it is indicated by tracing on the 1860 map. 

8Visible by tracing out Fort Graham-Fort Worth road to where it forks from 
Fort Worth-Fort Belknap road. The field notes in Abst. 1332 T. E. & L. Parker 
County File 2661 definitely locate the Fort Graham-Fort Belknap road, and the 
trace of this leads into the Fort Worth-Fort Belknap road which is there discern- 
ible on the ground. 

4Abst. 1170 Snyder, John. File 2215 Parker County. General Land Office. 
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Isaac O. Headley had settled lower down on the Clear Fork 
across from the mouth of Squaw Creek; on July 1, 1854, he had 
sold his certificate to James Tinsley.’ Isaac O. Headley was a 
surveyor and did much work in Parker County. In 1862, at age 
thirty-six, he enlisted in Company “E” of Texas Cavalry Volun- 
teers, commanded by Reuben E. Sanders, a preacher of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian faith. This company was called into the 
service of the Confederacy on March 31, 1862. Headley died at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, in 1864 while in service.° 

J. M. Froman lived for many years on his survey.” The land 
is still known as the Froman place. Some of his heirs still reside 
in Parker County. 

Lawrie stopped at Old Man Woody’s probably for two reasons: 
the home of Samuel Woody* on Ash Creek was noted for its 
hospitality,? and also Lawrie was seeking a surveyor. Lewellen 
Murphy came to Parker County with Sam Woody. He was a 
single man and made his home for a time with Woody. He did 
much surveying in Parker and Denton counties. 

The James H. Sewell*® Survey is cut in two by a branch known 
as Belknap. This branch was a favorite camping and watering 
place for travelers along the Belknap road. The ruts of the road 
are easily discernible in the Choate Survey which joins the Sewell 
Survey on the west. James H. Sewell had sold his certificate by 
September 3, 1858, and moved on. 

Lawrie camped on January 20, 1855, on the “ridge dividing 
the waters of the Trinity and Brazos on the road to Fort Belknap.” 
This is now known as Pinnell" Prairie. It is a high prairie com- 
posed of some three thousand acres. To the east a traveler along 
the Belknap road could easily be seen. The Palo Pinto Moun- 
tains are visible some twenty miles to the southwest. One can 

5Abst. 619. Headley, Isaac O. Headley Original Grantee, Patentee James Tinsley. 
File 2768 Parker County. General Land Office. Tinsley was great-grandfather of 
writer, and he has had family lore relative to Headley, Froman, and Belknap road. 

6William H. Parsons, Condensed History of Parsons’ Texas Cavalry Brigade, 
1861-1865 (n.p., 1883), 53. 

TAbst. 471. Froman, John M. File 3095 Parker County. General Land Office. 

8Abst. 1638. Woody, Samuel, Sr. File 1743 Parker County. General Land Office. 


9G. A. Holland, History of Parker County and the Double Log Cabin (Weather- 


ford, 1937), 205. 
10Abst. 1212. Sewell, James H. File 3186 Parker County. General Land Office. 
11Abst. 1053. Pinnell, Hiram. File 4408 Parker County. General Land Office. 
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see some fifteen miles to the northwest. It was from this direction 
the Indian raids generally came. The Cross Timbers cut off vision 
to the north in about five miles. Hard by were excellent springs— 
later known as Stimpson Spring’* and Cold Springs.** The area 
had all the necessities for a camper—game, wood, water, and 


grass. 


12Stimpson Spring is the headwater of Stimpson Branch, the waters of which 
eventually flow into the Trinity River. 

13Cold Springs are a series of springs over an area of some 600 acres, the waters 
of same being the headwater of Grindstone Creek, the waters of which eventually 
flow into the Brazos River. 
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Affairs of the Association 


HE Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Texas State His- 
torical Association was held on April 25 and 26, 1952, 
at the Driskill and Stephen F. Austin Hotels. The pro- 


gram was as follows: 


Fripay, APRIL 25 
Driskill Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Phi Alpha Theta 
Dorman H. Winrrey, presiding 


Freemasonry and Texas, 1800-1835................ James D. CarTER 
Land Speculation in Texas.................... SEyMouR V. CONNOR 
Notes on George Thomas Howard, 

12:00 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
W. YARBOROUGH, presiding 
Lorenzo de Zavala and the Texas Revolution....... RAyMonpD EsTEP 
2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
MERLE Duncan, presiding 
La Villa de Santissima Trinidad de Salcedo............ R. B. BLAKE 


AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GeorceE P. IsBELL, presiding 
Auctioneers: GrorcE R. ABERNATHY, JAMES D. CarTER, 
E. V. N1EMEYER, BEN Procter, JOE SMyER, W. W. WHITE 
7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
HERBERT GAMBRELL, presiding 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
ERNEST WALLACE, presiding 
Relations of the Republic of Texas and 


the Republic of the Rio Grande............ Davip M. VIGNEss 
GrorcEe P. HuckaBy 
12:00 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 


HERBERT FLETCHER, presiding 
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2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
Jack GreER TAyLor, presiding 

Fence Cutters War in Coleman County.......... James T. PapcitT 

German-American Newspapers in ‘Texas........ T. HEerBerT ETZ_er 

3:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Sun Room 
HERBERT GAMBRELL, presiding 

The Affairs of the Association................. H. Barttey CARROLL 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
DorMAN H. Winfrey, General Chairman 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
Driskill Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
ALLEN West, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, presiding 
Slicker Slithers In 
Eppy HaLamicek, McCamey High School, McCamey 
Garner State Park. .... ANN FRANKLIN, Uvalde High School, Uvalde 
G. N. (Tip) Alexander, First Trail Driver of Texas 
IRENE Warwas, Green DeWitt-Arneckeville School, Cuero 
“I’m Coming Back to You, My Texas” 
“The Bluebonnet, Flower of Texas” 
Elkhart Junior Historians, Elkhart 
Millville....... Joan Caruis_e, Henderson High School, Henderson 
Meet Mr. History. . Mary Moorr, Highland Park High School, Dallas 
The Humphrey House. . Written by Cart Mutcasy and Louis Scope 
presented by Cart Mutcasy, Mary B. Erskine Junior 
High School, Seguin 
WOAI: Texas Pioneer in Radio 
Bossy Wimper ty, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio 
Chapter Reports 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
Driskill Hotel 


12:00 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
Davip Murray, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, presiding 
From Outlaw to Attorney............. Written by JANIE ANCHONDO 


presented by FRANK GONZALES, JR., Jefferson High School, El Paso 
“Lavendar Cowboy”. .MariLyn Bronson, Austin High School, Austin 
“Blue Tail Fly” 
“Streets of Laredo” 
“Ole Blue” 
“Colorado Trail” 
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The Battleship Texas 
CuarLotTre McNu ty, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 


Announcement of the Leslie Waggener Memorial Awards of the 1952 
Junior Historian Writing Contest and the 1952 Chapter Awards 
Dean Harry H. Ransom, The University of Texas 
Mrs. Sybil Jordan and the Baytown Junior Historians 
deserve sincerest thanks for the splendid table decora- 
tions furnished for the Junior Historian luncheon. 
2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 

Texas Memorial Museum, the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, and other 
historic and interesting places to be open to the Junior Historians on Saturday 
afternoon. The Association will be happy to furnish guides for the various groups. 
Buses will be available at a nominal fee for those desiring them. It is hoped that 
in the informality of the tour the junior members of the various groups may get 
acquainted with each other. 

The Junior Historians will also be welcome at all meetings of the senior Asso- 
ciation, either Friday or Saturday afternoons. 

At the Friday luncheon Vice-President Paul Adams read Ray- 
mond Estep’s paper on “Lorenzo de Zavala and the Texas Revo- 
lution”; Dr. Estep was unable to attend the meeting because of 
illness. 

Decorations for the Junior Historian luncheon were provided 
by Mrs. Sybil Jordan and the Junior Historians from Robert E. 
Lee High School in Baytown. The head table held two gilded 
lanterns, symbolic of those which lighted the first meeting of the 
Association in 1897. The six flags of Texas, pennants of high 
schools having active Junior Historian chapters, and bluebonnets 
were used in table decorations. Orange place cards contained the 
story of the lanterns; menus were in the form of miniature Junior 
Historian magazines. 

Contributions to the book auction were generous this year, 
and many good items came up for sale, resulting in an income 
of $749.50 to the Association. At the beginning of the auction, 
High Sheriff George P. Isbell announced that the “Vandale sys- 
tem” of presenting books in numerical order would be followed 
and introduced the auctioneers. They were George R. Aber- 
nathy, E. V. Niemeyer, Jr., and W. W. White, doctoral candidates 
and teaching fellows in history at the University; James D. Carter, 
former rancher and school administrator who is also working on 
a doctorate in history; Ben Procter, veteran auctioneer, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and All-Southwest Conference end on the University’s 
football team, who is a candidate for a master’s degree in history 
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this year; and Joe Smyer, who receives his master’s degree in his- 
tory in August. All the auctioneers are members of Phi Alpha 
Theta, honorary history society at the University. 

To the contributors and those persons who worked on the 
auction, the Association extends its sincere appreciation and 
thanks. If any contributor’s name has been omitted from the 


following list, please notify the office: 


William R. Hogan 

Cc. R. Smith 

William L. Willis 

Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
A. J. Stephens 

Dudley Dobie 

W. A. Keleher 

Ralph W. Yarborough 
Fondren Library, Rice Institute 
Royall R. Watkins 
Thomas W. Streeter 

L. F. Sheffy 

Ernest C. Shearer 
Fred R. Cotten 

James Carter 

Steck Company 
Houston Public Library 
Joseph Schmitz 

Claude Elliott 

Herbert Fletcher 
William H. Oberste 

P. I. Nixon 

The Naylor Company 
J. W. Saxon 

Lewis Gannett 

Mrs. Rena Maverick Green 
Miss Frances Donecker 
H. M. Sender 

Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

C. M. McFarland 
Mrs. D. A. Simmons 
Tom Gambrell 

Dan Ferguson 


L. W. Kemp 

A. W. Neville 

E. T. Miller 

T. N. Campbell 

Rosengren’s Books 

Paul Adams 

Jesse Guy Smith 

S. M. Purcell 

Mrs. Sarah C. Gross 

J. L. Allhands 

Charles F. Heartman 

William M. Pearce 

Mr. and Mrs. Fritz A. Toepperwein 

George P. Isbell 

Eugene Hollon 

Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont 

H. M. Henderson 

Ted Dealey 

Henry R. Maresh 

Anton J. Frank 

San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association 

Roger N. Conger 

Booth Mooney 

Thomas W. Baker (Commercial 
National Bank, Nacogdoches) 

C. Stanley Banks 

Miss Bessie May Weibling 

Miss Josephine Weibling 

Dorman H. Winfrey 

Walter P. Webb 

The Book Stall (Burwell Pope) 

Miss Alice Lee 


Particularly generous contributions to the 1952 auction were 
made by Fred Cotten, Claude Elliott, Dan Ferguson, Herbert 
Fletcher, Mrs. Sarah C. Gross, George P. Isbell, C. R. Smith, 
Thomas W. Streeter, W. P. Webb, and Ralph Yarborough. 


At the Saturday afternoon business meeting, the following 
officers were re-elected for the year 1952-1953: 
President: Herbert P. Gambrell 
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Vice-Presidents: Claude Elliott, Paul Adams, Ralph Steen, and 

Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan 
Executive Council: (Fellows) Joseph Schmitz (1955) 

(Members) J. Evetts Haley (1957) 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis. 

Herbert Gambrell, professor of history at Southern Methodist 
University and director of the Hall of State, was elected to his 
second term as president. Well known to Texana collectors and 
Texas history students throughout the state for his editing, his 
textbook writing, and his excellent biographies of Mirabeau B. 
Lamar and Anson Jones, he served as a vice-president of the 
Association for nineteen years before being elected to the pres- 
idency in 1951. The Association is looking forward to the new 
year with him as president. 

Claude Elliott, dean of the graduate school and acting head 
of the history department at Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege; Paul Adams, San Antonio businessman and Texana collec- 
tor; Ralph Steen, history textbook writer and professor of history 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; and Merle 
(Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, formerly a professor of history at 
Baylor University, were re-elected vice-presidents. 

Dr. Joseph Schmitz, former president of the San Antonio His- 
torical Association and professor of history at St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity, was re-elected as one of the fellows’ representatives on the 
executive council. J. Evetts Haley, Texas writer, rancher, and 
president of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, was re- 
elected members’ representative on the executive council. 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, whose efficient and essential services 
through the years have contributed a great deal to the welfare 
of the Association, continues as corresponding-secretary and 
treasurer. 

W. J. Battle, professor emeritus of classical languages at the 
University of Texas, and Joe B. Frantz, assistant professor of 
history at the University, were elected fellows of the Association. 
Professor Battle, who wrote the concise history of the University 
in the April, 1951, Quarterly, has made an important contribu- 
tion to the social history of the state in his recent publication of 
The Story of All Saints Chapel: Austin, Texas, 1900-1950, the 
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Episcopal church of which he was a founder. For his Gail Borden: 
Dairyman to a Nation, Frantz was awarded by the ‘Texas Institute 
of Letters the Carr P. Collins $1,000 award for the best ‘Texas 
book of 1951. 

Messages from the Association were sent to four prominent 
members who were unable to attend the meeting: Dr. Eugene 
C. Barker, dean of Texas historians and patron, fellow, and mem- 
ber of the executive council of the Association; Miss Adina De 
Zavala, fellow of the Association and granddaughter of Lorenzo 
de Zavala; Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry, honorary life member and 
sustaining member of the Association and grandniece of Stephen 
F. Austin; and Earl Vandale, former president and distinguished 
authority on ‘Texana. 

The auditor’s comments and abridgement of the Treasurer's 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved 


by the Executive Council. 
March 31, 1952 
To THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Texas STATE HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have made an examination of the accounts of the Texas State 
Historical Association for the year ended March 1, 1952, and submit 
herewith my report consisting of comments and the described ex- 
hibits as listed in the table of contents. My examination was directed 
primarily to the verification of the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation as of March 1, 1952. In connection therewith, I examined or 
tested the accounting records and supporting evidence in a manner 
and to the extent | deemed appropriate. Other needed information 
was obtained from the officers of the association. My examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and 
included all procedures which I considered necessary in the circum- 
stances. 

In my opinion, based upon my examination and subject to the 
comments of this report, the accompanying balance sheet and related 
statements of operations present fairly the position of the Texas State 
Historical Association as of March 1, 1952, and the results of its 
operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year. 


BALANCE SHEET COMMENTS 


Cash—$26,836.97 
The cash balances per books were reconciled with the cash balances 
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as reported by the banks for all funds as of March 1, 1952. In addi- 
tion, the total receipts per books were reconciled with the total de- 
posits per bank and the total disbursements per books were recon- 
ciled with the total checks clearing the banks for all funds for the 
year ended March 1, 1952. The comparative cash position as of March 
1 of this year and last year is set forth in Exhibit 3. The details sup- 
porting the March 1, 1952 balances are shown in the several state- 
ments of Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibits 4 through 11). 
Receivables—$6 31.70 

The receivables, classified by source of revenue, are detailed in 
Exhibit 13. They are divided into the following two groups: 


Accounts Receivable ............ $381.70 


It is believed that the majority of the receivables are collectible. In 
view of the type of receivables involved it is not considered necessary 
that they be confirmed by circularization. 
Investments—$80,166.50 

A detailed analysis of the investments in United States Savings 
Bonds is presented in Exhibit 12. There were no bond purchases 
during the current year. Four bonds were redeemed; the proceeds 
are shown in the Special Fund (Exhibit 6). ‘The bonds were verified 
by direct examination of the securities in the vault of the Austin 
National Bank. 

The bonds are valued at “current redemption value,” including 
accrued interest: 


Net increase in redemption value and accrued interest.... 2,122.00 
Interest received in cash on Series “G’’ bonds (deduct*) .. 100.00* 

$83,714.50 
Proceeds on bonds 3,548.00 


The equities in the bond investment are shown below: 


Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund......... 3,952.00 


Inventory of Books 
The inventory of books available for sale includes the following 
items: 


Number of 
Title Copies 


Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: 
Texas’ Three-Legged Willie........... 321 
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Check List of Texas Imprints.......... 716 
Life of Stephen F. Austin.............. 1,587 
Cumulative Index: 
Migration into East Texas: 
History of Western Falls County: 


The number of copies on hand was taken from an inventory listing 
obtained from officers of the Association. 

The accounting for sales of books is on a cash basis in which 
revenues are recognized when the books are sold. The selling price 
of the various books ranges from $2.00 to $12.50. The inventory of 
books is carried as a memorandum with no dollar valuation. The 
cost of books published and in the process of publication is shown 
in the reduction of the resources of the Publications Fund (Exhibit 
g). The asset represented by the books is not shown in the balance 
sheet and is not reflected in the total net worth of the Association. 
Liabilities—$204.60 

The liabilities, classified by type of expenditure, are set out in 
Exhibit 14. They consist of salary payable and accrued withholding 
taxes. The unpaid salary was paid during the month of March, 19532. 
The withholding taxes represent the January and February income 
taxes withheld from salaries paid in those two months. The item 
will be paid to the Collector of Internal Revenue in April, 1952. 
Net Worth—$107,430.57 

The Net Worth of the Association is detailed in Exhibit 2. It is 
summarized as follows: 


COMMENTS ON OPERATIONS 


The receipts and disbursements for all funds are shown in Exhibit 
4. The details of receipts and disbursements by funds are presented 
in the following Exhibits: 


Title of Fund Exhibit Number 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund.......... 8 


As was mentioned in the comments regarding ‘‘Inventory of Books” 
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the costs of books published as well as those in the process of pub- 
lication are recorded as disbursements of the Publications Fund. The 
recovery of the resources of that fund is dependent on the realization 
of revenues from the sales of the books. Following the basis of ac- 
counting used, the investment in books is not shown as a dollar 
amount but is carried as a memorandum record. 

The cash basis of accounting is followed in which receipts are 
considered revenue when collected in cash and expenditures are 
recognized when disbursed in cash. Neither the receivables nor the 
payables are reflected in the operating statements. This procedure is 
consistent with that followed in preceding years and is considered 
adequate under the circumstances. 


TRuUsT AND AGENCY FUNDS ADMINISTERED BY THE 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association is charged with administration of certain funds 
created to finance designated research projects. These funds do not 
represent assets of the Association and therefore are excluded from 
the financial statements of the Association. They are presented sep- 
arately in Exhibits 15 and 16. 

The receipts of these agency funds consist entirely of special gifts 
for research. Disbursements are made for research grants and ex- 
penses; there were no disbursements in the current year. The equities 
in each fund consist of unexpended cash balances. These balances 
were reconciled with the reported bank figures and the total receipts 
per books were reconciled with the total deposits per bank. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The accounting records are maintained on a single entry cash 
receipts and disbursements basis. The administrative organization 
has an inherent limitation as regards internal control inasmuch 
as all bookwork is vested largely with one person. All checks for 
disbursements have been countersigned. In general, the records have 
been kept in a satisfactory manner. 

The purpose of this audit has been to report in the accompanying 
exhibits the financial condition of the Association. It has not been 
within the scope of the audit to determine if all receipts of the 
organization have been recorded or to verify that all disbursements 
have been made according to terms of the various grants or directives 
of the Association. 

I take this opportunity to express my appreciation to Mrs. Coral 
Tullis and to Dr. H. Bailey Carroll for their cooperation and assist- 
ance during this engagement. 

Very truly yours, 
/S/ FRANK D. GRAYDON 
Frank D. Graydon, C.P.A. 
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Exhibit z. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Balance Sheet 
March 1, 1952 
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ASSETS 
Cash: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
Fouridation Grant) 1,005.83 
Receivables: 
Investments: 
United States Savings Bonds (Current Redemption Value) 
EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 
Accrued Withholding Tax Payable..................... 129.60 
Net Worth: 
Exhibit 2. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Analysis of Net Worth 
Fiscal Year Ending March 1, 1952 
Balance per Audit Report—March 1, $106,716.23 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements: 
Increase in Receivables: 
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Decrease in Investments: 


Increase in Liabilities: 
Det Worth—March 1, 1952 (EXHIDIM 1.) $107,430.57 
* Decrease 


Exhibit 3. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Balance Sheets 
As of March 1, 1951, and March 1, 1952 


ASSETS 
March 1, March 1, Increase or 
1951 1952 Decrease* 
Cash: 
; Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
1,000.00 1,005.83 5.83 
Handbook Expense Fund............:...... 1,512.12* 
Particular Purpose Fund... 374-72 
Receivables: 
$ 204.50 $ 381.70 $ 177.20 
Investments: 
(U.S. Savings Bonds) 
$ 62,782.50 $ 64,342.50 $1,560.00 
; Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
$ 81,692.50 $ 80,166.50 $1,526.00* 
EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 
Accrued Withholding Tax................... 110.80 129.60 18.80 
$ 140.80 $ 204.60 $ 63.80 
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Exhibit 4. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —All Funds 
Fiscal Years Ended March 1, 1951, and March 1, 1952 
FUNDS 
Increase or 
1950-1951 1951-1952 Decrease* 
Beginning Balances: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Particular FUNG. 474-72 374-72 100.00* 
Receipts: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Disbursements: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Ending Balances: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
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Exhibit 5. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —General Fund 
Fiscal Years Ended March 1, 1951, and March 1, 1952 
ITEMS Increase or 
1950-1951 1951-1952 Decrease* 


Receipts: 
Revenue Receipts— 
on meres “AS Bones... 100.00 100.00 
Disbursements: 
| 55-70 65.03 9-33 
Junior Biistorian Prizes... . 375-30 327.00 48.30* 
and .... 32.68 48.76 16.08 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements.......... $ 1,160.60 $ 1,852.31 
Exhibit 16. 
Trust and Agency Funds 
Administered By 
The Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
Fiscal Year Ended March 1, 1952 
Disbursements: 
Balance Receipts: Research Grant Balance 
Funds March 1, 1951 (Donations) and Expense March 1, 1952 


$3,069.04 $3,000.00 $6,069.04 
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According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1952 Meeting were: 


T. J. Holbrook 

Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
J. L. Clark 

Mrs. Paul McGarr 

Mrs. A. L. Bradford 

A. L. Bradford 

William T. Parmer 
Mrs. W. T. Parmer 
Frances Donecker 

Mary Frances Sweeney 
Annie Charlotte ‘Terrill 
Virginia M. Ratajack 
W. L. Willis 

Seymour Connor 

James D. Carter 
Edward R. Maher, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Pirie 
P. Rice 

Dr. and Mrs. P. I. Nixon 
Mrs. Howell Ward 

C. C. Jeffries 

Andrew Forest Muir 
Joseph Schmitz 

Deed L. Vest 

O. R. Bertram 

Midge Langendorff 
Wayne Gard 

Fred R. Cotten 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Joseph P. Parris 

Mrs. Nancy ‘Taylor 

Mrs. Harry H. Wilkinson 
Roger N. Conger 

T. R. Havins 

Col. H. M. Henderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
M. L. Crimmins 

Jet C. Winters 

Gladys Allen 

Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan 
Dan Ferguson 

Eula Haskew 

Annie Shelton 

Beatrice Stan Jenkins 
Miss Josephine Weibling 
Miss Bessie Weibling 
Ray Holden 

Mrs. R. C. Rochelle 
Jessie Guy Smith 

R. B. Blake 

Frank Caldwell 

Joe Naylor 


Elithe H. Kirkland 
Ruth Hunnicutt 
Rose-Marie P. Akselrad 
George P. Isbell 
Lydia W. Magruder 
L. W. Kemp 

Herbert Gambrell 
Eloina Burton Roggenbrod 
Ernest C. Shearer 
Mr. I. J. Cox 

Mrs. I. J. Cox 

Genie Burk 

L. F. Sheffy 

Ben E. Edwards 

Mrs. Ben E. Edwards 
Mary E. Thompson 
Mrs. E. H. Dittmar 
John Rayburn 

Ann Young 

Louise Nolen 

Mrs. Peggy Pirkle 
Dudley R. Dobie 
Paul Adams 

Louis Lenz 

Harbert Davenport 
R. W. Pettway 

Dr. Eleanor D. Pace 
Mrs. W. M. Randolph 
Bessie Lee Fitzhugh 
G. W. Petty, Jr. 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Will Wilson 

Cleofas Calleros 
Joseph Dixon Matlock 
Herbert H. Lang 
Homer L. Kerr 
Samuel E. Asbury 
Tom Gambrell 

J. Henry Martindale 
Ralph W. Yarborough 
C. T. Sonnichsen 

S. M. Purcell and Mabelle Purcell 
Mrs. Harvey Norvell 
Carl T. Widen 

W. W. Morrison 

D. E. Kilgore 

Coral H. Tullis 

Mrs. Herbert Gambrell 
J. W. Saxon 

Howard Lackman 
William C. Pool 
Mary V. Moore 

Betty Ann Clark 
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Mrs. I. O. Miller 

Winnie Maclver 

Fredna Schroeder 

Mary Lou McMahon 
Jean Gurley 

Mary K. Cloud 

Walter F. McCaleb 
Joseph Milton Nance 
James A. Tinsley 

Mr. Walter R. Glick 

Mrs. Walter R. Glick 

Dr. Valin R. Woodward 
Dr. Geo. P. Huckaby 

Dr. D. L. Matthews 

H. Nowell Monroe 

Mr. Joe B. Frantz 

Mrs. Joe B. Frantz 

Ernest Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Hendricks 
David M. Vigness 
Herbert Fletcher 

Escal F. Duke 

J. Watt Page 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Brewer 
Mrs. Paul H. Goldmann 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Maresh 
Helen Hunnicutt 

E. T. Miller 

Frederick B. Isely 
Margaret Bierschwale 
Col. and Mrs. James T. Padgitt 


John D. Osburn 

Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Tate 
Miss S. Axline 

M. Bostick Fields 
Mrs. J. W. Calhoun 
R. W. Steen 

Robert C. Cotner 
Ada Mary Maddox 
Mrs. B. Jack Pillans 
Phil Pillans 

Mrs. A. K. Harris 

E. W. Routh 

Mrs. E. W. Routh 
Lester B. Wood 
Virgil W. Lichtenberg 
Eleanor Macha 
Dorman H. Winfrey 
Robert C. Buckner 
Ben H. Procter 
Walter Prescott Webb 
Joe Smyer 

W. W. White 

E. V. Niemeyer 
George R. Abernathy 
R. John Rath 

J. Frank Dobie 
Burwell Pope 
Florence Escott 

Mary Joe Carroll 

H. Bailey Carroll 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


HE Handbook of Texas, long-time dream of the Associa- 

tion, is fast becoming a reality. The manuscript, be- 

lieved to be the most extensive single manuscript ever 
to come out of Texas, went to the printers last November, and 
by the first workday in 1952 the beginning section of galley 
proof had been returned. Since then proofreading has gone on 
steadily. By the time this Quarterly is in the hands of the mem- 
bers, the reading of galley proof should have been completed 
and that on page proof well started. If the present schedule can 
be maintained, the finished Handbook should be ready for dis- 
tribution late in 1952. 

The first public announcement of the Handbook project was 
made nearly twelve years ago, when the Dallas Morning News 
on November 10, 1940, carried as a featured editorial Dr. Walter 
Prescott Webb’s article in which he said: “As yet the Handbook 
of Texas is but an idea, known only to me and to a few members 
of the Texas State Historical Association.” In explaining his pro- 
posal, he continued: “It is my opinion that the Handbook will 
become more than an idea; it will materialize, I hope, and if it 
does materialize, it will be in my opinion one of the most impor- 
tant books that has ever come out of Texas; and it will, if prop- 
erly done, be the most used book in Texas for years to come.” 

The high ideal of a “general reference work on Texas from 
which a busy reader may obtain brief and accurate information 
about such diverse subjects as Texas is full of was not easy to 
attain. The first task was the compilation of subjects; these were 
assembled from a wide range of sources: suggestions of individ- 
uals, the complete file of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
the standard histories of Texas, the Dictionary of American His- 
tory, the Dictionary of American Biography, the archives collec- 
tions of the State and University Libraries, theses, the United 
States Geological Survey, Who Was Who, and specialized works 
such as The Texas Rangers and the Handbook of North Amer- 
ican Indians. The results of this search for topics were published 
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in 1945 as A Tentative List of Subjects for the Handbook of 
Texas, the first step toward an authoritative, comprehensive en- 
cyclopedia of ‘Texas history, biography, and culture. 

Once the working list was compiled, concentrated effort began 
on getting each authority in any field to write the articles on 
those topics for which he was best qualified. Thus Professors C. 
W. Hackett and C. E. Castaneda prepared or checked most of 
the articles on the Spanish or mission period of Texas history; 
Dr. E. C. Barker wrote the articles on colonization and on the 
Austins and furnished the foundation material for many of the 
topics on the Mexican period; two former Association presidents, 
L. W. Kemp and Harbert Davenport, did outstanding articles on 
the period of the Texas Revolution and the Republic as did Dr. 
Joseph Schmitz; Professors Claude Elliott and Ralph Steen gave 
generously of their time in the preparation of topics relating to 
the Civil War and statehood. Dr. Rex Strickland and his col- 
leagues at Texas Western furnished much of the information on 
the El Paso area as well as contributing articles on their special 
fields. Hobart Huson supplied data relating to the Texas Gulf 
Coast area. Earl Vandale, L. F. Sheffy, and J. Evetts Haley sup- 
plied many topics from the Panhandle area while Curry Holden 
and R. N. Richardson contributed articles and suggestions from 
the Central West Texas region. J. L. Clark wrote articles and gave 
advice and suggestions as to topics that should be covered in 
East Texas. Herbert Gambrell and Wayne Gard contributed sev- 
eral articles relating to the Dallas area as well as sketches of the 
lives of the diverse men whose biographies they have written. 
Fred Cotten prepared or checked articles on the Parker family 
and many of the persons, places, and events relating to Weather- 
ford and North Central Texas. Dr. P. I. Nixon wrote the article 
on the medical history of Texas and contributed biographies of 
outstanding physicians from Liotot and Medar Jalot to his recent 
colleagues, as well as suggesting writers when he felt others better 
qualified. Tad Moses, editor of publications of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
assigned to various members of his staff the articles on specialized 
agricultural topics, while T. C. Richardson, former editor of 
Farm and Ranch, wrote general articles on agriculture and the 
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cattle industry. S. G. Reed wrote the histories of practically every 
railroad that ever operated in Texas. Dr. R. L. Biesele wrote sev- 
eral articles on outstanding German immigrants and on the Ger- 
man element in Texas while Dr. Henry R. Maresh gave the same 
treatment to the Czechs. E. W. Winkler wrote or furnished in- 
formation for articles on many Texas writers. Colonel M. L. 
Crimmins contributed articles on military establishments and 
personnel. These are only a few illustrations from more than a 
thousand persons who have had a part in furnishing facts and 
getting articles into publishable form. 

Faculty and staff members of the University of Texas, Texas 
A. and M., Texas Western, Southern Methodist University, Bay- 
lor, Hardin-Simmons, Rice, North Texas State, Texas Christian 
University, and other colleges co-operated in the preparation and 
assignment of articles. A course in historical writing and editing 
at the University of Texas developed a corps of student and staff 
writers who handled minor topics and those for which there was 
no recognized authority. The facilities of the University of Texas 
and the state library and archives have been opened to these staff 
and student writers. Various professional and fraternal organ- 
izations, such as the State Bar, the Medical Association, the Ma- 
sonic lodge, the Daughters of the Republic, and the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, have opened their files and 
searched their records for desired information. Local historical 
groups, county officials, and postmasters filled in questionnaires 
and suggested topics and writers, and in many cases covies of 
completed articles were sent for a final checking to the areas to 
which they pertained. In other words, every practicable measure 
has been taken in order to bring out the most nearly correct 
work possible under the circumstances. As Professor Webb proph- 
esied, the Handbook has truly been “the product of the com- 
bined literary genius and scholarly ability of the people of Texas.” 
It has been “written by the people of Texas” to become “‘the 
most adequate representation of the state yet made in book form.” 

The sponsorship of the project to make this vast amount of 
material available to the people of Texas is something in which 
the Association can well take a genuine pride. The Handbook 
contains 15,896 entries, dealing with persons, places, events, or- 
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ganizations, enterprises, and various other factors which have 
been significant in the history, development, and way of life of 
Texas and its people. Arranged in alphabetical order, the articles 
are being printed in two volumes of approximately one thousand 
double-column pages each. The work can be used as quickly and 
as conveniently as a dictionary; cross references and_bibliogra- 
phies lead to related topics and additional information. 

The service which the Handbook can render has already been 
established by the use which is daily made of the copy files in the 
office. Faculty and staff members and students working on sub- 
jects pertaining to Texas have found the Handbook files to be the 
logical starting point in answering any query related to Texas. 
Hardly a day goes by without one or more persons calling, writ- 
ing, or coming by the office with some question such as when 
did a certain judge serve on the Supreme Court; where did a 
particular town, stream, or elevation get its name; when was a 
certain service established; what are the functions of a particular 
bureau; where did some person make his home; or from what 
place did some man come to Texas. To a large number of ques- 
tions of this type, the Handbook has been able to supply the 
answer. The bibliographies furnish keys to additional informa- 
tion and show how much and how detailed has been the previous 
work in various fields of study. 

Any person interested in Texas as a field of endeavour, as a 
hobby, or even only as a citizen of the state should be proud to 
place a copy of the Handbook on his shelves. It represents an 
expenditure of many thousands of dollars in time and services, 
but it is being offered for sale by the Association at a price which 
represents practically only the cost of printing. The Association 
is able to perform this service only because of the support which 
the organization has always received from the University of 
Texas. In addition to furnishing supplies, materials, and housing, 
the University both from local funds and state grants, made 
available funds used in paying for articles written and provided 
salaries for persons who were assigned to whole or part-time edi- 
torial work on the Handbook. The project has also had the sup- 
port of the Rockefeller Foundation, which, for several years, 
contributed the salary for one editorial assistant. 
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The two volumes, containing approximately two million words, 
will normally sell for $30. If, however, prepaid orders are re- 
ceived in the office before the date set for distribution, persons 
may take advantage of the special pre-publication price of $25. 

KK 

Through the good offices of Association member James P. 
Hart, chancellor of the University of Texas, the Association has 
acquired for the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center two 
valuable additions to the University’s holdings in connection 
with Andrew J. Hamilton, military and provisional governor of 
Texas, and the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 

Presented by John H. Chiles, Jr., Austin insurance executive 
and great-grandson of A. J. Hamilton, the two documents are 
the original commission issued by the War Department on No- 
vember 14, 1862, signed by Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, 
naming Hamilton military governor of the state of Texas; and a 
certified copy of a proclamation by the President of the United 
States (Andrew Johnson) and countersigned by William H. Sew- 
ard, secretary of state, dated June 17, 1865, naming Hamilton 
provisional governor of ‘Texas. 

YW 

Association life member Fred R. Cotten of Weatherford needs 
Numbers 1 and 3 of Volume XXII and Number 1 of Volume 
XXIV, which are out of print, to complete his file of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly. If anyone has duplicates of these 
numbers to exchange, Cotten would appreciate their being sent 
to the Association office. 

Joe B. Frantz, newly-elected fellow of the Association and 
assistant professor of history at the University of Texas, has an 
article on ““The Mercantile House of McKinney and Williams, 
Underwriters of the Texas Revolution” in Volume XXVI, Num- 
ber 1 (March, 1952) of the Bulletin of the Business Historical So- 
ciety. The paper, which deals with the work of Thomas F. Mc- 
Kinney and Samuel May Williams in supplying funds and mate- 
rials for the Texas Army during the revolution, was read at a 
joint meeting of the Business Historical Society and the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in December, 1951. 
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The Association now has a membership list totaling 1,821 as 
compared with 1,757 last year. No special membership drives 
have been conducted during the year; however, the membership 
has continued to increase. This is particularly interesting because 
in glancing through the reports of other state historical societies, 
it has been noted that the membership in many cases has de- 
creased in spite of concentrated membership drives. The Asso- 
ciation has taken advantage of every opportunity to welcome 
new members but has not conducted an intensive campaign. 

OW 

In an article in the January 2, 1952, issue of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, Association member Wayne Gard points out that the 
Middle West, as well as the Old South and the border states, 
played its part in the development of leaders and pioneers in the 
Southwest. Natives of Illinois, who later became Texans, from 
Charles Goodnight and the founders of the XIT Ranch to H. L. 
Hunt of Dallas, at present the nation’s largest independent oil 
producer, are included in the article, along with Artist Frank 
Reaugh, Trail Driver Joseph G. McCoy, and the publishers of 
the Dallas Times Herald. 

The February, 1952, number of the Pacific Historical Review 
has an article on “Precursors of American Investment in Mexican 
Railroads,” written by Association member Frank A. Knapp, Jr., 
which will be of interest to students of the history of Texas rail- 
roads as well as those of Latin America. In the years following 
the Civil War agents of American railroads drifted into Mexico 
to promote rail enterprises; among these initial entrepreneurs, 
whom Knapp discusses, are John C. Frémont of the Memphis, 
El Paso, and Pacific; Colonel Thomas A. Scott of the Texas and 
Pacific, later president of the Pennsylvania Railroad; and Edward 
Lee Plumb, of the International Railroad of Texas. 

Addenda to the recent information on the ““Twin Sisters,” has 
been noted by Andrew Forest Muir of Daniel Baker College in 
Brownwood. Muir writes that E. N. Clopper has an article on 
the cannon in Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio, X (January, 1952), 39-41. 
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At its March meeting in Rio Grande City, the Starr County 
Historical Society elected Mrs. Florence Johnson Scott and Mrs. 
Thomas Blackstone, both of Rio Grande City, president and sec- 
retary, respectively, for the coming year. 

Association member Virgil N. Lott reports that the Starr Coun- 
ty society celebrated April 21 with a pilgrimage to the home of 
Bernardo Gutierrez de Lara in Guerrero, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Gutierrez, the first provisional president of Tamaulipas and a 
patriot in the Mexican Revolution, was one of the leaders of a 
filibustering expedition to Texas in 1812 and 1813. 

Dan Ogletree, Box 372, Lamesa, ‘Texas, would like to obtain a 
copy of a syllabus for Texas history prepared a number of years 
ago by Eugene C. Barker and Walter P. Webb, which is now out 
of print. If anyone has information as to where Ogletree might 
secure a copy, please contact him direct. 

Association member Edward S. Wallace, 18 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is preparing an illustrated history of the 
United States Cavalry in collaboration with Major General 
(Ret.) John K. Herry, the last chief of the cavalry. Wallace is 
interested in locating all available pictures of Jack Hays’ Texas 
Rangers in some kind of action while they were in United States 
service during the Mexican War. If any Association member has 
pictures or information concerning pictures, please notify the 
inquirer direct. 

Dr. E. T. Miller, fellow of the Association and professor of 
economics at the University of Texas, died in Austin on May 6, 
1952. Professor Miller had been a member of the Association for 
fifty-two years. 

A well known authority on taxation and the author of a finan- 
cial history of Texas, he wrote the excellent article on the his- 
torical development of the Texas state tax system in the July, 
1951, Quarterly. 

Only a few days before his death Dr. Miller had been an active 
participant in the Saturday luncheon session at the annual meet- 
ing when Louis Lenz spoke on ‘““Texas Money.” 
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During “Operation Long Horn,” the United States Army and 
Air Force maneuver held in and about Fort Hood, during the 
month of April, 1952, propaganda leaflets were dropped from 
United States Air Force planes after the “aggressor” forces had 
won the battles of Lometa and Pidcoke. For one of these inter- 
esting items of Americana and Texana, which urged Texans to 
arise and remember Lometa and Pidcoke along with the Alamo 
and Goliad, the Association is indebted to Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan 
of Waco, a vice-president of the Association. One of these original 
circulars, which was dropped at the time of the engagement, was 
sent to the Association office by Mrs. Duncan and is reproduced 
herewith. 

The San Jacinto Museum of History Association has recently 
published two new items of Texana: An Article on the San 
Jacinto Museum and Monument Reprinted from the Spring 1951 
issue of American Heritage Which Contains A Brief Account 
of the Battle of San Jacinto and The Honor Roll of the Battle, 
compiled and revised to date by L. W. Kemp, Association ex- 
ecutive councilman, fellow, sustaining member, former president, 
and foremost authority on the battle of San Jacinto. On the 
cover of the Honor Roll is the martingale ornament from the 
military harness of General Thomas Jefferson Chambers of the 
Texas Army of Reserve; the booklet also includes the text of the 
inscriptions carved in stone at the base of the monument epito- 
mizing the story of the Texas Revolution. 

The membership will be pleased to note the addition of a 
distinguished scholar to the editorial board of the Quarterly. 
Dr. Harry H. Ransom is known to most of the members of the 
Association through his various articles in the field of Texas his- 
tory. For a number of years he has been an editor of the Texas 
Folklore Society publications, and he served throughout the last 
war in an editorial capacity in the Air Corps. Dean Ransom is 
also well known for his extensive work in the field of bibliog- 
raphy. 

James F. Hopkins, Department of History, University of Ken- 
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TEXANS 
AMERICANS-ARISE 


Lend us your ears -- faith — cooperation! 
The courage, Inherited and still aflame, from the Pioneer Days 
and the spirit of free America, Is operating to liberate YOU 
from AGGRESSOR occupation. 


REMEMBER THE ALAMO! REMEMBER LOMETA! 
REMEMBER GOLIAD! REMEMBER PIDCOKE! 


We are driving the enemy forces backward, backward, each 
day and night In retreat and defeat. Your homes, ranches and 
cities will soon once again be free. Be of good cheer. Hold on 
a little longer. 

Help us — to help you, by your valor and cooperation, to- 
ward quick success, so that we may restore your liberty, and 
bring freedom once more to the Heart of Texas. 

We are heading toward another San Jacinto. Our slogan is 
"ON TO THE COLORADO." 

Your children will have a school holiday in future years to 


celebrate one of the dates soon to come as the second 


LIBERATION DAY of Texas. 
DOWN WITH THE AGGRESSOR! ABAJO LOS AGRESSORES! 


Be ready to welcome THE STOUT HEARTED MEN FROM 
FORT HOOD, and their allies from the entire UNITED STATES. 


(Courtesy of the Temple Telegram) 


“Whether we are in war er at peace you can keep abreast of beth world and lscal happenings by reading tae 
Temple Dally Telegram. Watch this newspaper for informatien on national security.” 
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tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, is compiling for publication the 
papers of Henry Clay. Letters to and by Clay, other materials of 
which Clay was the author, and particularly significant items 
about him will be included in the study, which is being under- 
taken through the research facilities of the University of Ken- 
tucky in cooperation with the National Historical Publications 
Commission. Any Association member who has documents or 
information about Clay is asked to contact the inquirer direct. 


OW 


A new addition to the Texas Memorial Museum at the Uni- 
versity of Texas is a volume of documents bearing forty-one auto- 
graphs of the fifty-nine signers of the Texas Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Two Association members took part in the presentation of the 
documents, which had been compiled by a third member. Patron 
and honorary life member Karl Hoblitzelle of Dallas officially 
presented the documents to Governor Allan Shivers, who, as 
honorary chairman of the Texas Heritage Foundation, in turn 
transferred the gift to the museum. The autographs, mainly on 
handwritten legal documents and business papers, were assem- 
bled after a state and nation-wide search for almost twenty-five 
years by Association member Charles F. Heartman of New 
Orleans, formerly of New Braunfels. 

OW 


The Gulf Coast Lumberman is publishing a series of articles 
on the early days of the lumbering industry. The February, 1952, 
issue contained “The Early Sawmills of Texas—First Lumberman 
Carried Rifle With His Saw,” by Al J. Brown; an account of 
John Richardson Harris’ sawmill at Harrisburg, 1830-1836, writ- 
ten by Andrew Forest Muir and entitled “First Steam Sawmill 
Has Gear Trouble,” was printed in the March, 1952, number. 


At the twelfth annual banquet of the San Antonio Historical 


Association, held in the Pereaux Room of the St. Anthony Hotel 
on January 18, 1952, the retiring president, Henry B. Dielmann, 
presented a paper on “Dr. Ferdinand Herff—Pioneer Physician 
and Surgeon.” At the meeting an award of merit from the Amer- 
ican Association for State and Local History was presented to 
the Pioneer Flour Mills of San Antonio. 
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The following officers for 1952 were elected: Colonel Harry 
M. Henderson, president; Frank Henitzen, vice-president; Mrs. 
L. H. Williamson, secretary-treasurer; Dr. P. I. Nixon, director; 
and Henry B. Dielmann, director. 

The annual Jefferson Historical Pilgrimage, sponsored by the 
Jessie Allen Wise Garden Club, was held on April 26 and 27 in 
Jefferson, Texas. Besides the tour of old homes, the festivities 
included a parade, a negro spiritual concert, a street dance, a 
concert by the high school choir, and daily boat rides. 

In February, 1952, a new historical society was founded in one 
of the oldest regions of Texas. At the organizational meeting of 
the Bastrop Historical Society, Mrs. P. C. Maynard was elected 
president; Mrs. E. C. Erhard, first vice-president; Mrs. Fred Hay- 
nie, second vice-president; Mrs. Earl Denman, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Oren Eskew, treasurer; Mrs. W. E. Maynard, Jr., cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. J. K. Young, archivist; Mrs. R. E. 
Standifer, publicity director; Miss Lena Sturges, program direc- 
tor; and Mrs. S. J. C. Higgins, membership chairman. 

The group meets monthly and is making plans for the estab- 
lishment of a museum. Questions and answers on local history 
are being printed in the Bastrop Advertiser. 

At the March meeting Association staff members Ann Young 
and Dorman Winfrey spoke on the Association and its relation- 
ship with local history societies and the work of the Junior His- 
torians in Texas high schools. 

The First National Bank of San Antonio has prepared a his- 
torical room on the second floor of their recently-remodeled 
quarters, where mementos of the history of both the bank and 
the city of San Antonio have been assembled and put on display. 

The Association has received a copy of Volume I, Number 1 
(September, 1944) of Under Texas Skies, which contains an arti- 
cle on the creation of the Texas Memorial Museum at the Uni- 
versity of ‘Texas. The first number was published by the Amer- 
ican Historical Memorial Association and edited by A. Garland 
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Adair, present curator of the museum. The item has been placed 
in the Barker Texas History Center. 
The Association has received an attractive, well-illustrated 
booklet entitled Methodism in Seguin: 1841-1951 published by 
the First Methodist Church of Seguin. Written by Mrs. Willie 
Mae Weinert, Association member, Junior Historian co-sponsor, 
and local historian, the sixty-seven page brochure is an inter- 
esting addition to the church history of the state. The item has 
been placed in the Eugene C. Barker ‘Texas History Center. 
The Bulletin of the Business Historical Society for December, 
1951, has an article by Carlos E. Castafieda, professor of history 
at the University of Texas, on “The First Chartered Bank West 
of the Mississippi: Banco Nacional de Texas.” According to Pro- 
fessor Castaneda, the Banco Nacional de Texas, the first chartered 
bank west of the Mississippi and the first institution of its kind 
in Mexico, was established on October 21, 1822, by a decree of 
Governor José Felix Trespalacios, political chief of the Province 
of Texas. A bank only in a limited sense as it had no stockholders, 
no capital, and no charter, the Banco Nacional de Texas issued 
11,837 pesos and four reales in handmade bills during its three 
months of operation. Documents relating to the bank are in the 
Bexar Archives of the University of Texas Library. 
Volume IV, Number 2 (Summer, 1951) of the Library Chron- 
icle of the University of Texas contains two articles of interest 
to Texas historians. “A Mexican View of the Texas War: Memoirs 
of a Veteran of the two Battles of the Alamo,” written by Uni- 
versity Archives Translator Helen Hunnicutt, consists of José 
Juan Sanchez Navarro’s account of the two major encounters 
between the Texan and Mexican forces in San Antonio de Béxar 
in 1835 and 1836. Contents of Sanchez’ index to his records kept 
during his term as adjutant inspector of the Departments of 
Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas and a plan of the Alamo including 
a map are appended. An exhibit of some of the work of the late 
Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr., Texas marine, writer, and artist, 
held in the Rare Books Room of the University of Texas Library 
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is described by Ray Past, University English instructor whose 
doctoral dissertation included a biography of Thomason. Mrs. 
John W. Thomason, Jr., of Terrill, has presented thirty of her 
husband’s sketches to the Rare Books Collection and has given 
the Civil War library accumulated by Colonel Thomason and 
used in the writing of Jeb Stuart and Lone Star Preacher to the 
Texas Collection to form the nucleus of a John W. Thomason 
Collection. 

Through the courtesy of Herbert E. Kahler, chief historian of 
the National Park Service, the Association has received a copy 
of United States: Historical and Architectural Monuments by 
Ronald F. Lee, assistant director of the National Park Service. 
One of a series designed to describe government practice in the 
preservation and restoration of historic and architectural monu- 
ments in Pan American countries, this excellent study covers the 
background of the preservation movement in the United States, 
legislative provisions, survey and classification, preservation and 
restoration policies, education policies and program, administra- 
tion, and recent trends. San José Mission National Historic Site, 
listed among post-Columbian sites and structures in the appen- 
dices, is characterized as ‘‘an outstanding example of the frontier 
Spanish missions which stretched across the Southwest in the 
eighteenth century.’”” The monograph was published in Mexico 
City by the Commission on History of the Pan American Insti- 
tute of Geography and History. 

To insure further the accuracy of items in the Handbook of 
Texas, the Association has released, for publication in local news- 
papers, items of county and local history from the forthcoming 
two-volume work. Since the publication of these articles in news- 
papers throughout the state, the Association has received an ex- 
cellent response and many helpful suggestions from local his- 
torians. Typical of these letters is one from Mrs. John Worrell, 
news editor of the Eagle Pass News-Guide and president of the 
Maverick County Historical Society. Mrs. Worrell writes: 


We in Maverick County wish to thank you for the opportunity of 
seeing the copy on our county before it goes to the printer. We feel 
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you have given us a splendid article, especially in regard to the 
earliest years. Eagle Pass is only 103 years old, and many people do 
not realize that because of the ancient crossings of the Rio-Grande, 
above and below here, this area has roots as deep as any section of 
the State. The few of us who have tried to dig out the earliest known 
dates for Maverick County will be most happy to see in print your 
statements about the early Spanish explorers passing this way. 
We also wish to congratulate you and all your staff on the enormous 
undertaking you have shouldered in providing a Handbook for ‘Texas. 
It is vitally needed, and you were courageous to start it. We are happy 
to hear that it may be off the press this year. 
w OW 

Miss Janet R. MacFarlane, secretary of the Early American 
Industries Association, Cooperstown, New York, writes to say that 
her association would be pleased to have as members all persons 
in the Texas State Historical Association having an interest in 
the collection and study of unusual tools, devices, and appliances 
invented, made, and used by the early Americans. Members like 
Fred Cotten of Weatherford and C. M. McFarland of Wichita 
Falls should have a special interest in the early American Indus- 
tries Association. In many ways one finds evidence that informa- 
tion on early tools and crafts in Texas is rapidly being lost or for- 
gotten. Persons interested should write directly to Miss Mac- 
Farlane. 

Dr. Elmer Ellis, recently president of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Society and dean of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and who has a review of Carter’s Territorial 
Papers in this number of the Quarterly, has been teaching this 
year at the American Institute of the University of Amsterdam, 
in the Netherlands. The following paragraph from a recent letter 
from Dr. Ellis will be of interest to Texans in particular and to 
Americans in general: 


The United States Information service here in the Netherlands is 
very efficient and energetic. Among the radio programs it sponsored 
was one on Texas. Later an American woman here was told about 
the program by her housekeeper, a Dutch housefrau. She was full 
of the grandeur and glories of Texas and all that was going on there. 
There was one thing, however, that she was not quite sure she under- 
stood correctly. It seems, she said, that among the other marvels, 
they had crossed a cow with a horse, because there was a great deal 
of talk about “cowponies.” 
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This does illustrate and indicate, as Professor Ellis so aptly 
suggests, some of the difficulties of presenting the Texas scene or 
American history to the European mind. 

The American Studies Association, a newly-formed national 
society for the study of American civilization, has announced 
through its president, Professor Carl Bode of the University of 
Maryland, the establishment of a ‘Texas regional society headed 
by Robert Trent, director of libraries, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. The American Studies Association hopes to estab- 
lish communication across established disciplines about the vari- 
ous aspects of America. Those interested in participating should 


communicate with Mr. Trent. 
OW 
C. Stewart Peterson, Box 611, Baltimore, Maryland, has sent 


to the Association a mimeographed pamphlet which is entitled 
Last Civil War Veteran in Each State. In part the information 
concerning ‘Texas is as follows: 


From ‘Texas 1,965 white troops joined the Northern Army in 1861- 
65 and 141 died in the Civil War. Confederate Texas’ military pop- 
ulation in 1861 equalled 92,145 men and 3,849 died of all causes for 
the Confederacy in the War of the Secession. Burials before 1908 in 
the two Texas National Cemeteries totalled: Brownsville, 2,822; San 
Antonio, 932. 

During 1950 there were more living veterans of the Civil War in 
Texas than in any other state, totalling five in all. They were all 
Confederate veterans, namely: Jeremiah O’Brien, 105 years, Buna, 
Texas; J. H. Whitsett, 102 years, Bonham, Texas; Thomas E. Riddle, 
104 years, Austin, Texas; Walter W. Williams, 108 years, Franklin, 
Texas; and Samuel M. Raney, 103 years, Mount Vernon, Texas. 

Colonel Walter W. Williams is the oldest of them as is noted. He 
celebrated his 108th birthday on November 14th, 1950. In July 1950 
Governor Allan Shivers made him an honorary Colonel. The Frank- 
lin Texan on November 23, 1950 stated: “Colonel Williams has over 
a hundred descendants in five generations. He was born in Mississippi 
and came to Texas in 1870. He has been living in the neighborhood 
of Franklin for more than 60 years. Most of these years were spent, 
farming and raising cattle and he still lives on his farm and directs 
the work on the place.” He was reported as being one of three sur- 
viving Civil War Veterans in ‘Texas on his last birthday. 

José T. Canales spoke before the Rio Grande Valley Historical 
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Society at San Benito on October 25, 1951, on the subject: Juan 
N. Cortina, Bandit or Patriot? The address has been printed in 
an attractive brochure under the title Juan N. Cortina Presents 
His Motion for a New Trial. A copy has been placed in the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


Association member Roger N. Conger of Waco is the editor 


of a Masonic memorial history, d Century of Fraternity, Waco 
Lodge No. 92, A. F. & A. M., Waco, Texas, 1852-1952. Not only 
is the history of lodge activity well covered, but the biographical 
section dealing with the Past Masters of the lodge will be of real 
value for reference purposes. There are numbers of well chosen 
illustrations throughout the volume. 


The Fall, 1951, number of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly 


contains an article edited by Orville W. Taylor entitled “Journal 
of a Trip from Camden to Texas, 1849.” The original journal 
was kept by R. F. Kellam. In his travels in East Texas, Kellam 
was in Rusk and Panola counties. He departed from Texas, 
crossing the Louisiana-Texas line at Lick Skillet. Accompanying 
the journal is a chart of travel expense which is a valuable 
pioneer document in itself. 


wow 
Through Dan Ferguson of Dallas, the Association has received 


an account book kept by a San Augustine doctor in 1844. This 
practitioner also dispensed drugs, and the entries in his ledger 
are not separated. This account book is of particular interest 
because it was the property of Colonel John S. (Rip) Ford and 
is a fragmentary record of his practice of medicine in East Texas. 
This interesting item has been placed in the Archives Collection 
of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


Worth S. Ray, an outstanding genealogist and long-time mem- 


ber of the Association, died on January 15, 1952, at his home in 
Austin, where he had resided for more than thirty years. 
Although his genealogical field of interest covered a much 
greater area than Texas, he had often helped students doing re- 
search in Texas history. He is the author of Down in the Cross 
Timbers, Austin Colony Pioneers, and Tennessee Cousins as well 
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as several legal books. Ray was a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, a former member of the Texas house of representatives 
from Denton County, an Austin attorney, and editor of the 
Texas Supreme Court Reporter. Before becoming editor of the 
Court Reporter, he published Ray’s Session Laws, a digest of laws 
enacted by each legislature. During World War I he served as 
chairman of the Austin draft board. 
OW 
The Quill for January, 1952, has a highly instructive article 
by Werner Renberg on The Texas Almanac and Stuart Mc- 
Gregor, its editor and a fellow of the Association. The Texas 
Almanac is the most successful of all the state almanacs ever 
attempted. It is a part of the Texas tradition; its usefulness and 
authenticity have stood the tests of time since 1857, but it has 
been during Editor McGregor’s mentorship, 1925 to the present, 
that the Almanac has reached its peak as a reference work of 
700,000 words and a circulation of 100,000 copies. Both Mc- 
Gregor and the Almanac are storehouses of information about 
Texas. 
OW 
An article by Rev. Rhea Kuykendall of Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, in Lake Whitney Views for November, 1951, points out that 
Kuykendall has located the burial place of Philip Nolan under 
a gigantic oak tree on the bank of Nolan River on State High- 
way 353 between Blum and Rio Vista. The article also points 
out that the site of Nolan’s fight in 1801 is on a dairy farm owned 
by E. O. Peck of Blum. Following the Nolan trail with Rev. Mr. 
Kuykendall were Association members David Donoghue of Fort 
Worth and Fred Cotten of Weatherford. 
WK 
The Tyler County Dogwood Festival at Woodville has for a 
number of years been made into an outstanding success through 
the use of historical themes. At the center of all of the programs 
has been Judge J. E. Wheat whose enthusiasm has been com- 
municated to a wide area not only in Woodville and Tyler Coun- 
ty but throughout much of East Texas. The festival held this 
year on March gg had for its theme the story of Town Bluff, the 
“Natches on the Neches.” 
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One of the most distinguished native sons of Texas is Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Dale, research professor of history at the University 
of Oklahoma and nationally-recognized authority on the Cattle 
Kingdom. Through the kindness of Arthur A. Kelly, representa- 
tive of Tillman County in the Oklahoma House of Representa- 
tives, a copy of a recent letter by Professor Dale has been re- 
ceived. As this letter is a document on Doan’s Crossing, it is 
reproduced herewith: 


Thank you for your letter of March 7 with regard to Doan’s Cross- 
ing. This letter was of information to me. 

Perhaps you would be interested in what Dr. E. E. Dale, Research 
Professor of History, University of Oklahoma, has to say concerning 
Doan’s Crossing in a letter addressed to me under date of March 6, 
1952: 

“Your kind inquiry addressed to the University of Oklahoma, de- 
partment of history, has been referred to me for answer. Doans’ 
Crossing on the Red River north of Vernon on the old western cattle 
trail is an extremely historic point which is filled with interest for 
students of Oklahoma history. 

“The old cattle trail, which started in southwestern ‘Iexas, ex- 
tended north past Seymour and just west of Vernon to this crossing 
on the South Fork of Red River a short distance from where that 
stream is joined by the North Fork. As you know, the trail extended 
to Dodge City, but many herds were driven on past Dodge to ranges 
in Montana and the Dakotas. A reference to this crossing appears in 
Andy Adams’ The Log of a Cowboy, which is something of a classic 
in western literature. From Doans’ crossing the trail continued on 
passing a little west of the little town of Navajoe in greater Greer 
County, crossed the North Fork of Red River at the so-called trail 
crossing, a few miles northeast of Warren, and from there continued 
north crossing the Washita near Butler, the Canadian a little west of 
Camargo and on past Ft. Supply to the Kansas border. 

“Livestock inspectors were stationed at Doans’ crossing by the ‘Iexas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association to check the herds for 
strays or animals belonging to ranchmen in ‘Texas other than the 
owners of the herds. Probably around 1880, C. F. Doans established 
a store there a mile or more south of the crossing. This he and his 
son, Mage, and, perhaps, another partner operated for many, many 
years. Eventually, a small town grew up there, or at least there were 
a few residences and this was a kind of stopping place for settlers in 
Greer County going to Vernon with wagons loaded with wheat or 
other produce. 

“I first visited Doans’ store in the autumn of 1888 when I was a 
very small child, and for the next several years stopped there fre- 
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quently going to and from Vernon from my father’s homestead near 
Navajoe, which was about nine miles east and three miles north of 
the present town of Altus. Navajoe has disappeared but at that time 
it was the most important point on the western trail between Vernon, 
Texas, and Kansas. Doans’ store and the crossing were a gateway to 
western Oklahoma and thousands of wagons crossed the river there 
every year, either on the way to Vernon for supplies or returning to 
the farms and ranches in western Greer County and even beyond, 
into the western part of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Country. 

“I had the privilege of attending a pioneer celebration at Doans’ 
store four or five years ago and made a little talk to the old-timers 
assembled there. As you doubtless know, there is a monument there 
and the old, original sod store building has been restored. 

“I trust this will give you what information you need, but under 
separate cover I am sending you a reprint of an article of mine pub- 
lished some years ago in the Chronicles of Oklahoma on Old Navajoe 
which tells a little bit about that region, though I do not believe 
there is any reference to Doans’ crossing in it. Let me know if I can 
give you any further information.” 

Very sincerely yours, 

/s/ E. E. Dale 

E. E. Dale 

Research Professor of History 

“For some years two young men maintained a ‘straw bridge’ at 
Doans’ crossing collecting 15 cents for its use by freighters and 


wheat hauler.” 


wi 
The Archdiocese of San Antonio, 1874-1949 carries a foreword 


by the Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San An- 
tonio, in which he calls attention to the fact that this is the first 
attempt to write a history of the Archdiocese of San Antonio in 
half a century. The book consists of some two hundred separate 
articles dealing with the history of various churches and congre- 
gations in the Archdiocese with an introductory chapter by Pro- 
fessor Carlos Castaneda on “Pioneers of the Church in Texas.” 
Bishop Laurence J. FitzSimon has also contributed articles cov- 
ering the administrations of Bishops Odin, Dubuis, Pellicer, 
Neraz, and Forest. 


Professor Samuel E. Asbury of Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 


ical College writes to recommend Robert L. Lowry’s Excessive 
Rainfall in Texas and to suggest that in all of the counties in 
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Texas, institutions and groups, such as Chambers of Commerce, 
service clubs, Junior Historians} 4-H boys and girls, county 
agents, home demonstration agents, and various women’s clubs, 
should collaborate on the cutting of trees and the measurement 
of tree rings in order to determine weather in Texas during the 
past two hundred and fifty years. In all probability the findings 
would have to be checked by finished technical experts and 
botanists, but to know exactly the type of weather Texas has 
experienced in the past two centuries would be a decided asset 


to many historical investigations. 
wow 

The National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings, New 
York Avenue and 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has 
recently completed a preliminary inventory of historic sites and 
buildings open to the public in Texas. The council is anxious 
that this part of its southwestern inventory should be checked by 
all interested parties so that its final printed list may be as accu- 
rate as possible. Additional information or corrections to the fol- 
lowing list should be sent to Frederick L. Rath, Jr., Director, at 


the above address. 
TEXAS 


Austin 

ExisABET Ney Museum. 312 E. 44th Street. Administered jointly 
by the Regents of the University of Texas and the officers of the 
Texas Fine Arts Association. The unique home and studio of one of 
the foremost women sculptors of the i1gth century. Open Tuesday 
through Saturday 10 to 12 and 3 to 5, Sunday and Monday 3 to 5. 

FRENCH LecGaTIoNn. Located near corner of San Marcos and E. 8th 
Streets, on Robertson Hill in East Austin. Owned by the State of 
Texas; administered by the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. The 
residence of the French Charge d’Affaires to the Republic of Texas. 
Begun in 1841, it is in the provincial French cottage style of archi- 
tecture and is now the oldest house in the city. The gardens are a 
restoration by the Violet Crown Garden Club of Austin. 

Governor’s Mansion. Colorado and 11th Streets. Owned and ad- 
ministered by the State of Texas. A Greek Revival residence built in 
1853. Open daily except Sundays and holidays, 3 to 5. 

STATE Capito. Located at north end of Congress Avenue. Owned 
and administered by the State of Texas. Built 1882-1886, of red gran- 
ite, it is second only to the National Capitol in size among capitol 
buildings in the United States. 
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O. Henry Museum. 409 E. 5th Street. Home of the author, with 
many of the things used by him. Open daily except Tuesday, 10 to 12 
and 2 to 5. Sunday 2 to 5. 

Ovp Lanp Orrice Buitpinc. Located on southeast corner of Cap- 
itol grounds, at 11th and Brazos Streets. Erected about 1856. The 
first floor houses the Daughters of the Confederacy Museum. Open 
daily except Sundays and Monday afternoons, g to 12 and 1 to 5. 
The second floor contains the museum of the Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas. Open daily except Sundays and Monday afternoons, 
g to 12 and 2 to 5. 

Lacuna Goria. Four and one-half miles from Austin. Home built 
on site which Stephen F. Austin picked for his homesite. Now State 
Art Gallery. Owned and administered by Texas Fine Arts Association. 
Brownsville 

Fort Brown. East end of S.E. Elizabeth Street. Owned by Federal 
Government; administered by Department of the Army. The oldest 
Federal garrison on the Rio Grande, established in 1846. Some of the 
original buildings are still in use. 

Canyon 

Pato Duro Canyon STATE Park. Twelve miles east on State Route 
217. Owned and administered by the State of Texas. Traces of occu- 
pation by prehistoric plains region inhabitants have been found here. 
Museum. Admission 42c for car and driver, 24c for each additional 
adult; children 


Coleman 
Camp Cororapo. Located in city park. Reconstruction of 


U. S. military post abandoned at start of Civil War. Museum. 
Denison 

Home or GENERAL DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 
Fannin 

FANNIN BATTLEFIELD STATE PARK. One mile south on State Route 
162. Owned by the State of Texas; administered by Texas State Board 
of Control. Site of defeat of a force of volunteers under Col. James 
W. Fannin, Jr. by a Mexican army, March 1836. 
Fort Davis 

Ovp Forr Davis. Ruins of a typical frontier outpost of the second 
half of the 19th century. 
Fort Griffin 

Fort GRIFFIN STATE Park. Fifteen miles north of Albany on U. S. 
283. Owned by the State of Texas; administered by Texas State Parks 
Board. Ruins of old Fort Griffin, established 1867. 
Fort Stockton 

Oxp Fort Stockton. Located in James Rooney Park. Stone guard- 
house and ruins of the post established in 1859. 
Fredericksburg 

KiEHNE House. On E. Main Street, between S. Washington and S. 
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Elk Streets. The town’s first two-story house, constructed in 1851 of 
stone and timber. Small admission charge. 

VerEINS KircHe. On Main Street. Reconstructed first church, 1847. 
It resembles an old-fashioned coffee mill. Museum. 

TatscH House. North Bowie and W. Schubert Streets. Example of 
Sunday house, used by ranchers when they came to spend the week- 
ends in town to market and attend divine service. Open on appli- 
cation. 

Goliad 

Gouiap STATE Park. Two miles south on Texas Revolution Me- 
morial Highway 29. Owned by the State of Texas; administered by 
the Texas State Board of Control. Mission Nuestra Senora del Espiritu 
Santo de Zuniga has been restored and contains a museum. Also 
located here are well-preserved ruins of the Presidio Nuestra Senora 
de Loreto de la Bahia. The mission and presidio were established on 
this site by 1749. During the Texas Revolution some 330 prisoners 
were massacred near here by order of the Mexican general, Santa 
Anna. 

Gonzales 

GONZALES STATE Park. Twelve miles southwest on State Route 200. 
Owned by the State of Texas; administered by Texas State Board of 
Control. Site of Houston’s “Runaway Speech,” advising colonists to 
flee before the invading Mexican army. 

Groesbeck 

Fort PARKER STATE Park. Six miles north on State Route 12; eight 
miles south of Mexia. Owned by the State of Texas; administered by 
Texas State Parks Board. Reconstruction of the fort destroyed by 
Indians in 1836. 

Houston 

SAN JACINTO BATTLEGROUND STATE PARK. Owned by the State of 
Texas; administered by Texas State Board of Control. Site of the 
battle which won the independence of Texas, April 21, 1836. The 
San Jacinto Monument, twenty-three miles east on State Route 134, 
is the tallest stone monument in the world and houses the San Jacinto 
Museum of History. Elevator charge, adults 25c, children 10c. Land- 
locked in a clay foundation in the park, eighteen miles east of Hous- 
ton, is the battleship U.S.S. Texas, shrine of Texas patriotism. The 
ship is open daily except Mondays, 11 to 5. Admission, adults goc, 
children 

Huntsville 

Sam Houston Park. Located here are General Sam Houston’s old 
home and “Steamboat,” where he died. The latter house was built 
in 1858 and resembles a Mississippi River steamboat. Houston’s law 
office is also here. Museum, open daily g to 12 and 1 to 5. 
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Langtry 

Jersey Litty Satoon. Here Judge Roy Bean, “the law west of the 
Pecos,” dispensed justice with one law book and a six-shooter. 
Menard 

PrEsIDIO DE SAN Luis DE LAS AMARILLAS. About three miles from 
Menard. Owned and administered by the State of Texas. Restored 
fortress established in 1757 to protect Mission San Saba. 

Mission 

Capilla de la Lomita, or Chapel of the Little Hill Mission. Four 
and one-half miles southwest. Said to be the oldest Texas mission 
church still in daily use. 

Nacogdoches 

Op Stone Fort. Located on campus of Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College. Museum. 

Quitman 

Gov. JAMES STEPHEN Hocc MEMorIAL SuriNe. Located near Quit- 
man on State Route 154. Owned by the State of Texas; administered 
by Texas State Board of Control. Restored home of Texas’s first na- 
tive governor. 

Rio Grande City 

Fort Rinccotp. Owned by Federal Government; administered by 
Department of the Army. Border outpost founded a century ago. The 
quarters of Robert E. Lee, then a Lt. Col. (1859), are still main- 
tained in good condition. 

San Angelo 

Op Fort Concuo. Abandoned as a military post in 1889, the 
buildings are well preserved. Museum in former officers’ headquarters. 
San Antonio 

Tue Aamo. East side of Alamo Plaza. Owned by the State of 
Texas; administered by the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. 
Shrine of Texas liberty, where a small force fought to the death 
against a Mexican army in 1836. The chapel and the crumbling 
walls about the courtyard are all that remain of the Mission San 
Antonio de Valero. The Alamo Museum contains relics of the Alamo 
and of the era of the Republic of Texas. Open weekdays g to 5, Sun- 
days and holidays 10 to 5. 

Cos House. 513 Villita Street. Gen. Perfecto de Cos signed articles 
of capitulation here December 10, 1835, after Texans had captured 
the city. Open daily g to 6. 

La Vituita. Villita and S. Prensa Streets. A square block of adobe 
and caliche buildings representing a cross section of architectural 
types from 1722 to 1850 have been restored and reconstructed into 
a “Little Spanish Village,” with art and craft shops, restaurant, and 
museum. Open daily g to 6. The shops are open weekdays 8:30 to 
4:30, Sundays 2 to 5. 
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Mission La PurisimA CONCEPCION DE AcuNA. Located on Mission 
Road, south of Mitchell Street. The best preserved Texas mission, 
dating from 1731. Open daily g to 5. Admission, adults 25c, children 

: MIssION SAN FRANCISCO DE LA Espapa. Located about ten miles 
south, off Mission Road. Established on this site in 1731. A fortified 
tower at the corner of the restored barracks makes this the best ex- 
ample extant of a mission fortress. 

MIssION SAN JUAN CapisTRANO. On Mission Road, about eleven 
miles from the city. Established 1731, rebuilt 1907. An excellent ex- 
ample of a typical mission establishment. Open daily. 

SAN FERNANDO CATHEDRAL. On Main Plaza between Galan and 
Trevino Streets. Dating from 1738, it incorporates the oldest parish 
church building in Texas. King Ferdinand of Spain designated it a 
royal chapel in 1744. The Cathedral Museum in the rear is open g 
to 5:30 weekdays. 

SAN JosE Mission NATIONAL Historic Site. Located on U. S. 281 
within city limits. Administered by National Park Service, Texas 
State Parks Board, and Catholic Diocese of San Antonio. The chapel, 
noted for its carved window, and the granary and old mill have all 
been restored. Open daily g to 6. Admission, adults 35c, children 16c. 

SPANISH GOVERNOR’S PALACE. 105 Military Plaza. Owned and ad- 
ministered by the city. The official residence of the Spanish governors 
of Texas. Carved in the keystone over the entrance is the Hapsburg 
coat of arms and the date 1749. Restored; contains original furnish- 
ings. Open weekdays 9:30 to 5, Sundays 2:30 to 5. Admission 12c. 
San Elizario 

CAPILLA DE SAN Evizario. Facing the old plaza. Located on paved 
road three miles west of Clint, which is twenty-one miles southeast of 
E] Paso on U. S. 80. The presidio of San Elizario (not a mission) 
was established in 1682. The present chapel building dates from 1877 
and resembles the California mission churches in architectural style. 
San Felipe 

STEPHEN F. AusTIN STATE Park. Three miles east of Sealy on U. S. 
go; forty-seven miles west of Houston. Owned by the State of Texas; 
administered by Texas State Parks Board. Preserves the original site 
of the Austin Colony, headquarters for Anglo-American settlement 
in Texas. Austin’s home, a log cabin, has been reconstructed. 
Socorro 

Mission La PurisiMA CONCEPCION DEL Socorro. Three miles south 
of Ysleta on a paved side road; fifteen miles southeast of El Paso. 
Founded in 1683 following the Pueblo Revolt in New Mexico. The 
present modern church contains carved beams from one erected early 
in the 19th century. 

San Micuet Cuurcn. Located north of the Plaza. Although twice 
rebuilt the church includes portions of the structure erected in 1598. 
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The walls are five feet thick, and there are old paintings and other 
furnishings of interest. 
Tyler 

LeGranp Home. 624 N. Broadway. A historic house museum of 
the 1850's. 
Washington 

WASHINGTON STATE Park. Located a short distance west on State 
Park Road 12; eighteen miles northeast of Brenham on State Route 
go. Owned by the State of Texas; administered by Texas State Board 
of Control. The Texas Declaration of Independence was signed in 
Washington, March 2, 1836. The park commemorating this event 
contains a reconstruction of an early capitol of the Republic of Texas. 
The home of Anson Jones, last President of the Republic of Texas, 
has been moved from its original site in the village to a location near 
the park entrance and is open. 
Ysleta 

MIssion Corpus CurisTI DE LA IsLETA DEL SuR. Twelve miles south- 
east of El Paso on U. S. 80. Founded by Spanish padres in 1681 and 
still an active establishment. Also known as Nuestra Senora de Car- 
men. The present church is a reconstruction of the original, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1907. 

The Houston Chronicle, in its Sunday magazine section, is 
publishing a series of historical articles on old newspapers in 
Texas. The first in this series, “The Old Lady by the Sea,” writ- 
ten by Don Hinga and printed in the February 10, 1952, issue, 
deals with the Galveston News, Texas’ oldest newspaper. 


w OY 
What are believed to be the first accredited courses in the work 


of historical agencies were offered in the spring semester at the 
Library School of the University of Wisconsin by the staff of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Four courses covered the 
fields of historical records, including printed records, private 
manuscripts, and public archives; historical museums, sites, and 
restorations; state and local historiography; and the history and 
administration of historical agencies. 

The courses were taught by the staff of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin under the supervision of a committee of the 
University’s graduate faculty. Objective of the courses was to 
give students a knowledge of the history, purposes, scope, and 
potentialities of national, state, and local historical agencies (his- 
torical societies, archival agencies, museums, etc.) and to acquaint 
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them with the literature, finding aids, research and writing tech- 
niques, tools, and other equipment relating to historical work. 
Further details may be had from Dr. Clifford Lord, director, 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 816 State Street, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 

OW 

The Hispanic American Historical Review, Volume XXXII, 
Number 1 (February, 1952) contains a bibliography of the writ- 
ings of the late Charles Wilson Hackett prepared by Charles C. 
Cumberland, assistant professor of history at Rutgers University 
who took his doctorate under Dr. Hackett at the University of 
Texas. A distinguished professor of Latin-American history and 
the first director of the Latin-American Institute at the Univer- 
sity, Dr. Hackett was connected with the Association for many 
years and was an associate editor of the Quarterly and a member 
of the publication committee at the time of his death in 1951. 
During his forty years of publishing Dr. Hackett edited nearly 
4,500 pages of documents and essays, published over 2,000 pages 
of original work, served as managing editor of the Quarterly for 
two years and as general editor for seventeen books published 
under the auspices of the Institute of Latin-American Studies at 
the University. 

ww 

Association life member Hines H. Baker of Houston, president 
of the Humble Oil and Refining Company, was presented the 
1952 good citizenship medal award of the Sons of the American 
Revolution at the annual Paul Carrington Chapter Bill of Rights 
dinner in March. 

A native of Goldthwaite, Texas, Mr. Baker received his B.A. 
and LL.D. degrees from the University of Texas, where he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He is currently serving as a member 
of the University’s Development Board, of which he was chair- 
man from 1938 to 1945. He is a former president of the Univer- 
sity’s Ex-Students’ Association, a trustee of the Texas Medical 
Center and of the Methodist Hospital in Houston, a vice-pres- 
ident and director of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, and 
a member of the Houston Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
the budget committee of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Asso- 
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ciation, and the executive committee of the Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association. He also is a member of the American 
Petroleum Institute, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the Houston, Texas State, and American bar associations. In 
his more than thirty years with Humble, he has served as a mem- 
ber of its law department, as a director, as vice-president, as ex- 


ecutive vice-president, and, since 1948, as president. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 


of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly. 


Mr. Austin F. Anderson 
414 Mandalay Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. D. S. McKellar 
P. O. Box 198 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Dr. and Mrs. David M. Vigness 
Schreiner Institute 
Kerrville, Texas 


Miss Ruth Chambers 
2240 Calder Avenue 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. Lipscomb Norvell, Jr. 
2400 Long Avenue 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. John Anger, Jr. 
Sabine Supply Oil Mills Company 
Orange, Texas 


Mr. William W. Allen 
Hallettsville, Texas 


Mrs. Harvey Norvell 
R.F.D. 12, Box 866 A 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Harold Clay Pope 
2204 Douglas Drive 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. Hugo V. Neuhaus 
2303 LaBranch Street 
Houston 4, Texas 


Colonel Robert W. Wood 

B. & B. Engineering & Supply Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 2531 

Houston 1, Texas 


University of California Library 
College of Agriculture 
Davis, California 


Mr. Julien Capers Hyer 
3397 St. John’s Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


Junior High School 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mr. Lester B. Wood 
P. O. Box 306 
Breckenridge, Texas 


Mr. L. S. Hooper 
215 Ward Building 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Mrs. Edwin Smith 
2508 Hartford Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Zula Ligon 
2317 Shoal Creek 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Raymond Dickson 
Shiner, Texas 


Mr. Eugene Whitmore 
P. O. Box 367 
Lockhart, Texas 


Mrs. James D. Givens 
512 Center Street 
Henderson, Kentucky 


Mr. Palmer Bradley 
2223 Gulf Building 
Houston 2, Texas 


> 
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Mr. R. B. Anderson 
Waggoner Building 
Vernon, Texas 


Mrs. Sally Frampton Bourn 
Menger Hotel 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. John Ben Shepperd 
Box CC Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Thomas D. Broad 
5314 Wenonah Drive 
Dallas 9, Texas 


Mr. R. W. Akers 
Beaumont Enterprise 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. Robert E. Connor 
4414 Dallas Avenue 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Burke Baker 
4 Shadowlawn 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mr. Donald S. Nelson 
505 North Ervay Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. H. B. Ransom 
1204 West Seventh Street 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Mrs. William E. Hunter 
4311 Lorraine 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. Edward M. Kenworthey 
2234 East Washington Lane 
Philadelphia 38, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Horace Kelton 
1412 N. Wall Street 
Belton, Texas 


Mr. Wright Matthews 
505 Republic Bank Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Dr. Frank A. Knapp, Jr. 
g212 Churchill Drive 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Loas Holt 
Box 726 
Liberty, Texas 
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Mrs. Walter Nolte 
320 Park Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Martin O. Noonan 
Hondo, Texas 


Mrs. J. J. Irvin 
2001 Main Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. John A. Rowan 
P. O. Box 177 
Karnes City, Texas 


Mrs. Mary B. Mendel 
218 Bushnell Avenue 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Mrs. Barclay Megarity 
2412 Colcord Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. Wiley L. Jinks 
Prather Hall 305B 
Austin, Texas 


St. Philips College Library 
2120 Dakota Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Marvin Eickenroht 
128 Grant Ave. 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


Mr. S. W. Freese 
Danciger Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Leslie C. John 
2525 N. Edgewood Terrace 
Fort Worth 3, Texas 


Mrs. Lake Robertson 
227 Skyview Drive W. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Mattie Sharp Brewer 
1020 Kampmann Blvd. 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mrs. Robert W. Mickler 
Rt. 5, Box 385 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Lena Sturges 
Box 223 
Bastrop, Texas 


Mr. W. M. Morrison 
6001 Rio Vista Drive 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Mr. William B. Ferguson 
3818 Meadow Lake Lane 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mrs. Torbert Slack 
1100 Seventh Street 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Florida State University Library 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Mrs. R. A. Pugh 
lago, Texas 


Mr. Ray C. Gerhardt 
218 John Page Drive 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mrs. W. C. Sullivan 
6342 Del Norte Lane 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Miss Camilla E. Oden 
gig S. Ave. F 
Elgin, Texas 


Mr. Don Edwards 
2643 Ballinger Way 
Seattle 55, Washington 


Mr. T. L. Wilson 
8171 River Drive 
Houston 17, Texas 


Mr. R. M. Bayliss 
523 East Warren 
Kingsville, Texas 


Mr. J. C. McGraw 
1803 Dillingham St. 
Abilene, Texas 


Mrs. R. E. Morris 
Vanderbilt, Texas 


Major T. J. Stanfield, 0573462, 
Inf Hq CMD, 6513 ASU, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


Mrs. Kathleen Howard Stanley 
984 Webster 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Mr. G. A. Mabry 
Humble Oil and Refining Co. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Henry B. DuPont 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Mrs. Garland Casebier 
Fort Stockton, Texas 


Mr. R. L. Willis 
Ranger Junior College 
Ranger, Texas 


Mrs. Gordon B. Dunlap 
321 Corona Ave. 
San Antonio g, Texas 


Mr. Albert R. Parker 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 


Mr. C. P. Hartmann 
1011 Radford 
El Paso, Texas 


Mrs. H. R. F. Helland 
126 Lilac Lane 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. L. C. Sparks 
1123 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Mrs. Earle B. Mayfield 
505 S. Chilton Ave. 
Tyler, Texas 


Mrs. Harriett W. Leary 
128 W. Evergreen St. 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mrs. Rapier Dawson 
120 Morton St. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Cleofas Calleros 
1001 S. Santa Fe St. 
El Paso, Texas 


Dr. John Hugh Hill 
Box 731 

College Station, Texas 
Mr. W. B. Ferguson III 
gooo Gulf Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 

Mr. Floyd F. Ewing, Jr. 
1516 Ullrich Avenue 
Austin, Texas 

Miss Wanda Castle 
4703 Junius St. 

Dallas, Texas 

Dr. L. U. Spellman 
Box 687 

Kerrville, Texas 

Mrs. Ruby Wooldridge 
805 W. Elizabeth 
Brownsville, Texas 
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Pvt. Raymond L. Mitchell 
US. 54059716 

Btry B, ist FA Trg Bn 

ist FA Trg Gp, FARTC 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


Mr. John C. Rayburn 
goz Denton St. 
Denton, Texas 


Mrs. Thomas E. Booth 
goo Young St. 
Longview, Texas 


Mrs. Max Weinert 
c/o Co. Supt. Office 
Seguin, Texas 


Miss Jet Winters 
go04 Clearview 
Austin, Texas 
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Mr. Joseph P. Parris, Sr. 
3124 Wheeler St. 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Frances Wipff Hedrick 
1110 Bonnet Ave. 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Miss Eleanor Macha 
Bomarton, Texas 


Mr. Virgil W. Lichtenberg 
2816 Wooldridge Dr. 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. George W. Salmon 
3911 Montrose Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. J. Edmund Young 
Rt. 3, Box 298 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Texas Politics, 1906-1944. By Seth Shepard McKay. Lubbock, 
Texas (Texas Tech Press), 1952. Pp. v+486. 

This book began as a study of the political attitudes and 
influences of the German element in Texas, being confined to 
the ten counties having a predominantly German population. 
After completion of the first chapter it was found necessary to 
extend the study on substantially the same scale to the other 
counties, comparing the politics of the German counties with 
that of the others. The Primary Law, which took nominations 
from state conventions and vested them in popular vote, fur- 
nished the starting point of the book by providing material of 
a more or less statistical basis. 

The study confines itself principally to campaigns for governor, 
President, and United States senator; with personalities of can- 
didates and leaders; with issues and, briefly, with arguments of 
the campaigns. During the first decade of the period the author 
finds the contest centering around “Baileyism” and Prohibition; 
from around 1912 to 1935 the Fergusons and ‘“‘Fergusonism”’ gave 
a sort of disruptive coherence to politics. Dominant candidates 
and gubernatorial champions of this period, besides James E. 
and Miriam A. Ferguson, were William P. Hobby, Dan Moody, 
and Ross S. Sterling. After 1933 the book summarizes the growing 
sentiment against the New Deal and the maneuverings of New 
Dealers and Texas Regulars. Legislative programs and accom- 
plishments are mentioned but not analysed in detail. The Col- 
quitt and O’Daniel campaigns receive due emphasis, and the 
final chapter is a well-organized story of Anti-Roosevelt-Anti- 
New Deal-Texas Regulars movements. As to German politics, 
the voters become progressively less differentiated from the pre- 
vailing sentiment in other sections of the state. 

The book is notably objective and factual, giving no indication 
of the personal or political leanings of the author. It is author- 
itatively documented with references to Texas newspapers and is 
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adequately indexed. Indeed, it might be regarded as a suggestive 
listing of personalities and politics of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century for more detailed treatment. The author quotes a 
few pithy characterizations and arguments from the speeches of 
the campaigns, and the number of these could have been advan- 
tageously increased to lend popular reading interest to the vol- 
ume had that been the purpose of the writer—which it was not. 
Like Professor McKay’s other writings, the volume will be a 
useful reference book for students of Texas history and for readers 
who wish a convenient guide to recent state politics. 
EUGENE C. BARKER 
The University of Texas 


The Story of All Saints Chapel: Austin, Texas, 1900-1950. By 
William James Battle. Austin (Von Boeckmann-Jones) , 1951. 
Pp. x-+117. 

This book is the story of a church, and much more. In recount- 
ing half a century’s big changes and subtle little changes in one 
religious community, it reflects mechanical progress (from old 
melodeons and hand-pumped organs through “orgoblows’’ and 
machinery that now makes church music) , impacts as vast as that 
of two world wars, details as specific as the allegory of stained 
glass, a gallery of human beings, a roster of very human organ- 
izations, a quick panorama of religious education, a running 
comment on religious practice. 

Local history often has an inevitable historian. Dr. W. J. Battle, 
professor of Classical Languages at the University and one of the 
founders of the chapel, was the only possible writer of this book. 
The chapel is not the least of the many scenes of his influence in 
the University and the state. No other writer could have attained 
his sense of intimate reality in this story, and no other could 
have maintained his perspective in telling it. His account gives 
the reader what a reader has the right to expect of such a book— 
facts seen up close. For good measure it also includes liveliness, 
common sense, good humor, tolerance, and wisdom. 

Some day much will be said about the early relations of state 
institutions with the religious foundations which stand to one 
side of campuses. As this book amply shows, the proper separa- 
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tion of church and state has not separated students from religion. 
Essentially the history of a parish and not of what is called with 
fine academic infelicity a “Bible Chair,” these pages illustrate 
that religious influence active for many years among students 
attending what the early opponents of state universities called 
“godless institutions.” 

Apart from this implied history of church influence in educa- 
tion, there are constant reminders of the fact that, in the cultural 
history of Texas, churches have helped develop an appreciation 
of beauty. This was true long before schools of fine arts flour- 
ished. Of course, this influence was not always lasting: Dr. Battle’s 
description of how plain song failed to win a Texas congregation 
is a memorable anecdote in the history of the arts in Texas. The 
comments here on church music, church architecture, and the 
practice of preaching are among the book’s best passages. 

Three other qualities attract a reader, even a reader to whom 
the story is largely unfamiliar. Skillful use of tables and sum- 
maries makes facts easily accessible. Illustrations chosen with 
sense and engraved effectively emphasize personal elements in 
the narrative. The book’s real triumph is its account of person- 
alities. A pleasant courtesy, always judicious, never gets lost in 
the inflated writing or mawkish back-glancing apology which 
make some books of this sort unreliable history and unendurable 
reading. 

This story is as accurate and complete as it can be made or 
needs be. Its implications are significant (seekers after Texana 
can find here more than one searching glance at the social history 
of their state). But above all it mixes in its pages great humanity 
and simple spirituality. Now and then local history can do with- 
out that combination. Man cannot. 


Harry RANSOM 
The University of Texas 


Yellow Fever in Galveston, Republic of Texas, 1839: An Account 

of the Great Epidemic. By Ashbel Smith. Biographical sketch 

by Chauncey D. Leake. Austin (University of Texas Press) , 
1951. Pp. xx+135. Illustrated. $2.50. 

The interest of this small, well-designed, and attractively jack- 
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eted book is divided between Ashbel Smith and yellow fever. 
In it has been reprinted a rare medical booklet, ‘““An Account 
of the Yellow Fever which appeared in the City of Galveston, 
Republic of Texas, in the Autumn of 1839, with Cases and Dis- 
sections,” by Ashbel Smith, citizen extraordinary of the Republic 
of Texas, whose public attainments included the posts of surgeon 
general of the Texian Army, secretary of state, and minister to 
England and France from the Republic of ‘Texas. The volume 
also contains a biographical sketch of Ashbel Smith by the editor, 
and “Stories of the Men Who Conquered Yellow Fever’ by other 
authors. These stories have been added to provide the back- 
ground against which this first significant medical book of the 
Republic of Texas may be appraised. The effect of placing these 
three reprints in the same book is surprisingly pleasing. 

Narration of the more important contributions of Carlos J. 
Finlay, George M. Sternberg, Walter Reed, James Carroll, Jesse 
W. Lazear, Aristides Agramonte, and others to the epidemiology 
and etiology of yellow fever serves to place Smith’s treatise in its 
proper scientific perspective and has not detracted from its real 
value. The booklet reveals that Dr. Smith was an astute medical 
observer. It reflects his academic and medical training at Yale 
and by the great clinical teachers of Paris. Adding little of sig- 
nificance to that already known about yellow fever, the book 
contains clinical and pathologic descriptions which compare fa- 
vorably with those of Dr. Smith’s contemporaries. Its conciseness 
and organization give it a high place among medical writings. 
More important, it reveals a scientific attitude and enthusiasm 
which would be commended in the present era of experimental 
medicine. Surely, a man with such a scientific and observant 
attitude was a stimulating clinical teacher. 

In this work a rare medical item has been made easily accessible 
to all those interested in the history of yellow fever. Republica- 
tion of the book tends to enhance the scientific status of a man 
better known as a statesman, diplomat, and educator. The be- 
ginnings of scientific medicine in the then frontier Southwest 
and the story of that scourge of our seacoasts in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have been told interestingly and briefly. 

The book should appeal to physician and historian. It should 
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also interest that large audience which is pleased by well-told 
medical and scientific story. 
MANpDRED W. CoMForT 


Carlos M. Pinto, S. J., Apostle of El Paso. By Sister M. Lilliana 
Owens. El] Paso (Revista Catolica Press) , 1951. Pp. xiii+228. 

It is no easy task to write a biography of Fr. Carlos Pinto, S. J. 
He was not deliberately uncooperative as was, for example, Judah 
P. Benjamin, but even a sketchy outline of his career would 
indicate a manner of living incompatible with the task of pro- 
viding a future biographer with the necessary materials. Never- 
theless, Sister M. Lilliana Owens, S. L., after evidently diligent 
research, has succeeded in making him an understandable and a 
memorable figure. 

Born in Salerno on July 21, 1841, he entered the Jesuit novi- 
tiate at the age of fourteen, and a few years later, in 1872, after 
having completed his last year of training in the Jesuit Tertian 
House at Fredericksburg, Maryland, he became the first resident 
priest at Pueblo, Colorado. Three years later he was sent to 
Trinidad, Colorado. 

From the beginning he proved himself a zealous missionary 
and a man of courage and vision. Where a lesser man might have 
contemplated timorously the construction of a modest church, 
Fr. Pinto thought in terms of churches, schools, and hospitals 
and successfully executed plans which to another man might have 
seemed visionary. 

Significantly, the biography of Fr. Pinto, after his transfer to 
El Paso in 1892, becomes more a history of the growth of Cathol- 
icism in and around El Paso, for the two stories are inseparable, 
and both stories form a chapter in the long history of the Society 
of Jesus. How much of the history of Catholicism in the El Paso 
area depends on the Jesuits may be discerned from the number 
of churches here mentioned as having been entrusted to their 
charge, from the fact that his superiors consistently entrusted to 
Fr. Pinto the duties of vicar-general, and from the fact that when 
El Paso became a separate diocese, a member of this order, Very 
Reverend Anthony Schuler, S. J., was appointed bishop. The 
Jesuits were ably assisted in their missionary labors by the Sisters 
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of Loretto, and no one was more aware of this than Fr. Pinto, 
for, in the face of great difficulties, they generously provided the 
nuns to staff the schools which he opened in El Paso in 1892. 

So impressive is his career as a builder and administrator that 
Fr. Pinto’s imprisonment in Juarez in 1912, during a religious 
persecution, and his subsequent release, as a result of the efforts 
of Mayor C. E. Kelly of El Paso, while rather spectacular, appear 
in perspective as mere incidents in a life of accomplishment. 
Refugees from this religious persecution found in him a generous 
friend. 

Outstanding figure though he was, he remained always essen- 
tially a member of an order, and his intense belief in the value 
of community life is evidenced by the determination with which 
he preserved for his priests this type of life whenever it could be 
reconciled with their responsibilities to the communities assigned 
to their care. 

In April of i917 he was transferred to Albuquerque to await 
further orders. Though reluctant to leave El Paso after so many 
years, he obeyed with alacrity and departed for Albuquerque on 
the evening of the day on which he received the message. In 
November of the same year he was sent back to El Paso, and 
there he spent the remaining two years of his life. He died on 
November 5, 1919. 

Appended to the narrative are several pertinent documents, 
some accounts of Fr. Pinto by those intimately acquainted with 
him, and texts of some of his meditations. The book itself is 
somewhat unwieldly in shape, but in other respects the reader 
has good cause to be grateful to the publisher, and the hackneyed 
phrase, “profusely illustrated,” may justly be applied to this vol- 
ume. The well chosen illustrations form, indeed, a valuable sup- 


plement to the text. 
Epwarp R. Mauer, Jr. 


Migration Into East Texas, 1835-1860. By Barnes F. Lathrop. 
Austin (Texas State Historical Association), 1949. Pp. 
x+114. Appendix, tables, index. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $2.00. 

The census reports have long been looked upon as an almost 
limitless source of information about the people of the United 
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States. Most historians have been content, however, with the 
facts available in the statistical tables. Professor Lathrop in this 
valuable study of the movement of people into East Texas has 
done much more than read the tables. By a meticulous study of 
the manuscript records of the censuses of 1850 and 1860 he has 
been able to trace, family by family, migration into an area which 
made up nineteen counties in 1860. In 1850 these counties con- 
tained one-half of the population east of the Trinity and one- 
fourth of the population of the entire state. 

By noting the ages and birthplaces of children, that is by using 
the “‘child-ladder method,” the author has been able to add 
greatly to the customary birth-residence tables. He has been able 
in many cases to trace the steps by which a family made its way 
into Texas and to estimate with some degree of accuracy the date 
of arrival. The census of 1860 showed Alabama to be the greatest 
contributor to the population of this area. Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and Missouri followed in the order 
named. 

The origins of the immigrants are of great importance because 
the writer ‘“‘who would explain behavior—speech and lore, food 
and frolic, voting and worship, codes and values, building and 
farming—must know whence the people came.” 

County historians have nibbled at the edges of the census 
returns, but this volume cuts a path deep into a maze about 
which relatively littke was known. The study must be accepted 
as a major contribution to the history of East Texas, and it will 
be most difficult in the future to write of the area without making 
use of it. The reader will appreciate the formal style and will be 
greatly impressed by the fantastic amount of work which must 
have gone into each of the numerous tables. 

The author seems to fear that the abundant evidence of ‘‘close 
and plodding work” offered by the study will scare others from 
the field and hastens to assure the reader that census study has 
certain rewards of its own. It is somewhat amusing to find a resi- 
dent named Bee Hunter and an illiterate family with daughters 
named ‘“‘Luzyephia” and ‘‘Artemisea.” Even so, the student who 
ventures into the manuscript census returns had best be equipped 
with determination and a genuine desire for knowledge. 
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Professor Lathrop deserves congratulations for pioneering and 
for an excellent study of migration into East ‘Texas. 
RALPH W. STEEN 
Texas A. & M. College 


The Society of Mary in Texas. By Joseph William Schmitz. San 
Antonio (The Naylor Company), 1951. Pp. x+261. $3.75. 
Since it began its labors in Texas in 1852, the Society of Mary, 
or Marianists, a religious order devoted to teaching, has run up 
an enviable record. Over 50,000 boys and young men and 640 
professors have been educated and trained in its schools. Most of 
the Marianists who accomplished this impressive result came not 
from ‘Texas but from distant lands. 

Father Schmitz’ book is a record of this work of love. The 
order, founded in France in 1817 to counterattack the effects of 
the French Revolution and to reinforce the church by educating 
young men, spread rapidly to five continents. Although Dr. 
Schmitz states that this is a “brief history’”’ (a modest statement, 
no doubt) , he appears to omit nothing to make his account com- 
plete. Beginning with the founding of the order by Father 
Chaminade in Bordeaux, he traces its activities and expansion 
in France and Switzerland and thence to the United States. The 
account preserves its proportions, however, by concentrating on 
the work in Texas. Even then at first glance the emphasis on 
Brother Charles Francis in two chapters appears out of balance 
until the necessary emphasis on this important “builder’’ and 
“educator” becomes apparent. The same feeling arises upon 
reading the detailed history of St. Louis College and St. Mary’s 
University in San Antonio, until one remembers that the Mar- 
ianists’ main purpose was education. Perhaps details of picnics 
and athletic contests could have been omitted from this type of 
book. They were probably included to give flavor and illustrate 
the social side of school life among the pupils. For many readers, 
among them the reviewer, who grew up in the San Antonio re- 
gion, these details will produce nostalgic and pleasant memories. 

Dr. Schmitz consulted unpublished sources in fifteen eccle- 
siastical archives, including the Archives of the Society of Mary 
in Dayton, Ohio, the Catholic Archives of America at Notre 
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Dame, the Archives of Saint-Lazare, France, and the Archives of 
the Society of Mary in Rome, in addition to the many records 
found in Texas. Fifteen Louisiana and Texas newspapers are 
also included in the extensive bibliography. 
Fritz L. HOFFMAN 
University of Colorado 


Heroes of the Saddle Bags. By Jesse Guy Smith. San Antonio 
(Naylor Company), 1951. Pp. ix+227. $2.75. 

Heroes of the Saddle Bags, by Jesse Guy Smith, is a faithful 
and well-documented account of church activities in the colonial 
period of Texas, which activities multiplied and strengthened 
into vigorous denominational life in the days of the Texas Re- 
public. The book serves the excellent purpose of bringing into 
focus the contribution made by organized Christianity to the 
basic moral structure of our country—a contribution frequently 
overlooked by historians whose minds are more often than not 
on the activities of the political and military pioneers. 

The general background conditions pictured here do not re- 
flect the wild and turbulent wickedness usually attributed to the 
early Texas settlers. However much of that might come in later 
years, the colonists themselves were a hand-picked people, chosen 
for excellence of character and suitability for pioneering condi- 
tions. They compared favorably with the people of those sections 
of the United States from which they came. It is noted that one- 
third of Austin’s “Old Three Hundred” had Biblical names, not 
counting the usual number of Johns, Jameses, and Thomases. 

While the colonists were supposed to accept the Roman Cath- 
olic faith in becoming citizens of Mexico, no great emphasis was 
laid on this requirement, and the question was largely ignored. 
Nevertheless, as early as 1823 Joseph Bays, a Baptist minister, 
was arrested for violating the law that prohibited Protestant 
preaching, and Stephen F. Austin, who was always careful about 
keeping both the spirit and letter of his contracts, was continually 
warning the Methodists who, not being able to worship God 
quietly, aroused the general populace with their noisy and fanat- 
ical revivals. 

The author lists Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Cath- 
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olics as playing the major role of religious pioneering with Epis- 
copalians, Disciples of Christ, and Lutherans bringing up a sub- 
stantial support. 

Among these groups the same general pattern prevailed. With 
the coming of the colonists minor church activities began. Tran- 
sient preachers were given a hearing and invited to return; 
churches were organized and circuits laid out; revivals were held 
and converts duly received and recorded. By the advent of inde- 
pendence and the establishment of the Texas Republic organized 
work was already under way, doors were flung open, and a wel- 
come was ready for those indefatigable horsemen of the Lord 
who fanned the religious flames on every border. 

Likewise, in every instance, missionaries were sent in from the 
United States. For the Methodists came Martin Ruter, Littleton 
Fowler, and Robert Alexander; for the Baptists, the redoubtable 
R. E. B. Baylor, Z. N. Morrell; and for the Primitive or Hard- 
Shell branch of the Baptists, Daniel Parker and his Pilgrim 
Church. While the Methodists were organizing their churches 
into conferences and the Baptists were forming associations, the 
Presbyterians had organized a presbytery under the leadership 
of Sumner Bacon, William Y. Allen, and Daniel Baker. While 
the Roman Catholic was the established church of Mexico and 
her colonies, the author is convinced that at any given time dur- 
ing this period there were more Protestant ministers in ‘Texas 
than Catholic. Nevertheless the Catholics had their missionaries 
also, such as John Timon, John M. Odin, and others whose labors 
matched their great spirits in service to their scattered flocks. 

The closing chapter of the book deals rightly enough with the 
development of religious education in the Republic. One of the 
charges leveled at Mexico in the Declaration of Independence was 
her failure to provide educational opportunities for her colonists. 
Correspondingly the Constitution stipulated that the Congress 
must provide a school system as soon as circumstances permitted. 
Since the larger part of the preachers were also teachers, the 
churches under their leadership gave vigorous support. Sunday 
schools, usually union in nature, sprang up everywhere; every 
conference, association, synod, and presbytery was promoting an 
institution of higher learning for the training of its ministry 
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and laity alike. No less than seventeen schools and colleges came 
into being between the years of 1837 and 1844. Two Episcopal 
ministers, Ives and Gillette, along with Baylor and the Methodist 
Chauncey Richardson, called a convention of interested persons 
to study ways and means of furthering education in Texas, and 
the resultant organization, says our author, “‘constituted the most 
vital force in creating public sentiment for school legislation and 
in the early period of statehood bore fruit in getting passed the 
early school laws of Texas.” 
L. U. SPELLMAN 


Randolph of Roanoke. By Russell Kirk. Chicago (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press) , 1952. Pp. vili+187. $3.00. 

This is one of the most thought-provoking books of recent 
times because it is a challenge to many of the trends of American 
life. It is not a life of John Randolph of Roanoke, undoubtedly 
the most unique character in American politics, past and present, 
but a clear analysis of his political philosophy which came to be 
the philosophy of John C. Calhoun and the Old South and is 
still not without its exponents in some respects. 

Randolph was the leader of the Jeffersonians in Congress for 
twenty years and was a strong supporter of Thomas Jefferson 
until they violently disagreed over the Yazoo land frauds. After 
Georgia ceded her claim to these lands to the United States in 
1802, Jefferson offered to compensate the purchasers and Ran- 
dolph accused him of attempting to compromise with fraud for 
political reasons. It happened that Randolph as a youngster was 
in Georgia when the Yazoo affair was a bitter issue in state 
politics. He never ceased to think it the greatest scandal in Amer- 
ican history and was able to prevent a settlement of the matter 
as long as he was in Congress. He became the leader of the 
Quids—an anti-Jeffersonian faction. He was known as honest 
John Randolph and was a model in this respect for American 
statesmen then as well as now. 

He was opposed to change, especially by formal processes. He 
did not believe that change necessarily meant reform or progress. 
He thought that changing constitutions every few years before 
they had become adapted to the life of the people was vicious. 
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He was thoroughly English in his attitude toward constitutions, 
regarding them as resulting from a long process of historical 
continuity. In this matter he directly opposed one of Jefferson’s 
fundamental principles that “the earth belongs to the living” 
and that all constitutions and laws should be subjected to change 
every twenty years in order that government might be based on 
the consent of the governed. 

This idea of Randolph caused him to oppose the admission of 
new western states as soon as they had 50,000 or 60,000 people. 
He wanted them kept out until they developed a maturity and 
demonstrated that they were worthy and capable of statehood. 
Possibly a more valid reason for his attitude was the nationalism 
of the West. He hated nationalism, and, of course, industrialism, 
its cause. He was, and remained to his death, the true philosopher 
of the plantation life. He knew he was waging a losing battle, but 
he was willing to die for his convictions. It was his philosophy that 
finally united the South and furnished the basis for the argu- 
ments of Robert Y. Hayne against Daniel Webster and later for 
Calhoun, William L. Yancey, Robert Toombs, and _ Jefferson 
Davis. He was buried facing the setting sun so he could keep an 
eye on Henry Clay and the West. He never voted for the admis- 
sion of a state. 

He was against equalitarianism. He had no use whatever for 
Jefferson’s doctrine of the natural rights of man. He regarded 
this doctrine as a fiction of metaphysics and as completely con- 
tradictory of reality. To him, liberty had no relation to equality. 
He was opposed to slavery but also to sudden abolition. He felt 
that time would solve the problem. He left a bequest for the 
purchase of lands for his slaves. Lands were purchased in Ohio, 
but this abolition state would not allow Randolph’s free Negroes 
to occupy it. 

He was opposed to this great American passion, really a dis- 
ease, for the passing of positive laws to deal with the minutiae 
of life. He thought the greatest service that constitutional conven- 
tions and legislative bodies could render would be to adjourn as 
soon as they met. He thought the nation would be better off if 
Congress did not meet for ten years. He was a lover of the antique. 

He believed that authority was based on “power balanced by 
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tradition” and not on natural law and that it was best exercised 
by freeholders. He stood for “the liberty of individuals, localities 
and states,” and, like Jefferson, fought centralization as a means 
of guaranteeing such liberty. Also like Jefferson he advocated a 
strict construction of the constitution to check the centralizing 
effects of industrial nationalism. He loved the simplicity and 
contentment of the agricultural life, and regarded innovation as 
evidence of decadence. He fought for his ideals with the ‘‘sternest 
consistency” throughout his tortured life. Compromise was not a 
part of his vocabulary. In this respect he again differed from 
Jefferson. 

The author wisely calls our attention to the fact that many of 
Randolph’s principles can still be studied with profit. The few 
examples of his philosophy that I have mentioned are a small 
fraction of his credo. No one can really be well informed on the 
philosophy of the Old South without a careful consideration of 
the principles of John Randolph of Roanoke. The author is to 
be congratulated on so effectively restoring the teachings of this 
neglected figure in American politics to our political literature. 


C. Perry PATTERSON 
The University of Texas 


Showboats: The History of an American Institution. By Philip 
Graham. Austin (University of Texas Press), 1951. Pp. 
x+224. $3.75. 

It is among the curiosities and satisfactions of poking into old 
records that what proves a dead end to one writer is an open 
passage to another. A shining example of this paradox is Philip 
Graham’s Showboats: The History of an American Institution. 

In 1946, an inquiry came to Broadside, a newssheet then edited 
by this reviewer for the Theatre Library Association. An Iowa 
professor asked: “Do you know anything about material on river 
showboats? One of our graduate students wants everything he 
can get: addresses of former workers on showboats, for example.” 
And then, to emphasize the urgency of the matter, hc warned: 
“Unless the memories of living people and the scant written 
records can be gathered soon, it may all be lost. Who has any 
of the posters?” 
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There had been earlier inquiries and a variety of correspond- 
ence with persons who loved or were prepared to love showboats. 
But by the time the first batch of oddments could be relayed to 
Iowa, the student’s project had already run aground. The pro- 
fessor wrote Broadside: “Thank you for the items on the show- 
boat. Tucker and I were quite interested in them. He has reluc- 
tantly given up his plans for a study of showboats—the material 
he was running into was so sketchy and incomplete. He and 
another chap are starting studies toward aptitude tests for acting.” 

How the aptitude tests for acting have turned out, I do not 


. know. But if Tucker still wonders how many showboats plied the 


Ohio, Mississippi, and Wabash rivers and who ran them and 
whether or not there really was a Cotton Blossom like the one 
Edna Ferber wrote about (there was; there were six successive 
Cotton Blossoms, but the boat she used as the model for Show- 
boat actually had another name) ; if he ever speculates on what 
“acts” and plays were offered the riverside audiences; or which 
tunes the steam “‘cally-ope”’ tooted over the waters; or if he wants 
the addresses of those old-time workers whom his professor men- 
tioned, or cares to see pictures of the showboats and their posters, 
he will find all these and more, too, in Philip Graham’s new book. 
If the material which Dr. Graham first found was “‘sketchy and 
incomplete,” he gives no hint of difficulties. Interviewing retired 
owners and performers, thumbing through newspaper files and 
personal scrapbooks, and drawing upon the scattered literature 
of showboats, he has assembled the whole story—from Chapman’s 
Floating Theatre (built in 1831) and James Adams’ Floating 
Theatre (built in 1908; this was Edna Ferber’s model) , to the 
Dixie Queen (built in 1939; presently an excursion boat) . 
“Instructive and moral” the first showboat programs were de- 
signed to make no cheek blush. Concerts, dancing, readings, and 
sundry exhibitions labeled as “museum”’ attractions made up 
the entertainment offered audiences along the watery ways. Be- 
cause the audiences were gratefully uncritical and life on a float- 
ing palace seemed easy and profitable, many a smalltime crook 
and medicine show rowdy took it on, so that by 1850 the repu- 
tation of showboats was as low as the river mud. After the inven- 
tion of the steam calliope in 1858 the popularity of the show- 
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boat took an upswing. It may be noted that the calliope was 
housed “on the texas.” The texas—strange as that lower case 
spelling looks—was the big room on the upper deck of river 
steamers. It got its name from its size, naturally. 

In post-Civil War years, showboat entertainment grew more 
and more ambitious, full-length melodramas becoming the rule 
rather than the exception. But the showboats, for all their flower- 
ing, were on borrowed time. The invention of the cinema, the 
improvement of traveling facilities for theatre troupes and audi- 
ences, and the sophistication of the once-eager frontiersmen killed 
off the showboat public. As for the boats themselves, which it 
might be fun to see even now, some burned, others were crushed 
by ice jams, rats gnawed the hull of one and it sank, and several 
were converted into freight barges, excursion boats, and dance 
pavilions. One, the Goldenrod, is tied up at the foot of Locust 
Street in St. Louis, and a replica of another, built on piles, is in 
use as a University of Washington student theater in Seattle. 

As the only comprehensive survey and record of a fascinating 
and peculiarly American theatrical phenomenon, Dr. Graham’s 
Showboats automatically becomes a standard reference. Novelists 
(even ones of whom the author disapproves as much as he dis- 
approves of Edna Ferber) , musical comedy writers, calliope en- 
thusiasts, playbill collectors, and just plain interested readers will 
be consulting this book for a long time to come. 

The volume itself is appropriately designed for its subject, 
the old-fashioned lettering of jacket and title page, plus the 
poster end papers setting the early-day tone. The book is a pub- 
lication of The University of Texas Press and can stand creditably 
among any array of trade books of publishers throughout the 


country. 
SARAH CHOKLA Gross 


Mexican Birds: First Impressions, Based on an Ornithological 
Expedition to Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, and Coahuila, with 
an Appendix briefly describing all Mexican Birds. By George 
Miksch Sutton. Norman (University of Oklahoma Press) , 
1951. Pp. xv-+282. Illustrated. $10.00. 

Dr. George M. Sutton, famed ornithologist, explorer, and artist, 
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began his college career at fifteen in Texas Christian University 
in Fort Worth in the session of 1913-1914. In the summer of 
1926 he was a member of the Fargo Expedition to the Big Bend 
region of Texas, and he continued intermittently, along with his 
associates, studies of bird life there until 1936. The results of 
these investigations, published in The Birds of Brewster County, 
Texas, in 1937, attracted the attention of the ornithological world 
to the area and gave bird-loving visitors to this great national 
park an invaluable bird guide. 

Housed in a dark, little adobe apartado during one of his early 
“vacations” in the Big Bend, the young ornithologist, looking 
across the mouth of Tornillo Creek into the mountainous mystery 
that was Coahuila, was seized with the hope of eventually ex- 
tending his studies into Mexico, a hope destined to be deferred 
for twenty years by engagements with birds of other lands and 
climes. 

The expedition, of which Mexican Birds is a record, begins at 
Laredo with an account of Texas species observed along the road 
south to Monterrey. The first illustration in this book is a fine, 
half-page, pen-and-ink drawing of the state bird of ‘Texas, perched 
in his accustomed pride atop a blade of our familiar prickly pear. 
He records also the black-throated sparrow and the Pyrruloxia, 
both birds common from San Antonio and Corpus Christi all 
the way to the Rio Grande Valley. 

So, in spite of the widely advertised decision at the Battle of 
San Jacinto, border birds, like the wetbacks, refuse to recognize 
the Rio Grande as a lawful impediment to migrations either 
north or south. They continue to flow back and forth in seasonal 
movements and thus may be classed either as Texas or as Mexican 
species. Dr. Sutton makes an interesting point of this. He says: 


South of the city [Laredo], in the open country once more, we 
could not dispel a vague feeling of disappointment. That curiously 
worshipful attitude toward boundary lines was at work again. Now 
that we knew ourselves to be outside the United States we expected 
the world to be different, but what we saw at either side of the road, 
and what stretched off ahead of us as far as we could see, was the 
same flat, monotonous, brush-covered country we had seen north of 
Laredo. ... What we failed to sense, in our eagerness to experience 
Mexico and things Mexican, was that the broad valley across which 
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we were now moving was a vast unit, biologically speaking, through- 
out which soil, temperature, drainage, and plant and animal life were 
much the same. ... We were experiencing a lesson in zoogeography. 

As the author and his companions, Thomas Dearborn Bur- 
leigh and the late John Bonner Semple, drove on, the character 
of the country gradually change, and new species appeared mixed 
in with those familiar on the Texas side, from which circumstance 
the author drew further ecological inferences. 

Being a scientist as well as an artist, Dr. Sutton calls attention 
to interrelationships to which the layman is ordinarily insensitive. 
Science presents an integrated view of nature—a unity, not a 
fragmentation. The soaring vulture, as the author observes, is 
not trying merely to spot a carcass to teed upon, as is generally 
supposed, but is at the same time spying upon other forms of 
life whose actions may indicate the whereabouts of a respectable 
meal. Having no sense of smell, the vulture leans on the keen- 
scented coyote and on odor-sensitive flies and beetles to guide 
him to what he wants. He takes tips also from individuals of his 
own kind and of related species whose instinct is also to soar 
high while searching the ground for food. If a hawk, eagle, or 
another vulture dips suddenly earthward, or abruptly changes 
his course, the secret is out and other vultures aloft on the same 
mission understand the signal, with the result that vultures rarely 
dine alone. 

Fortunately, the author, one of the outstanding painters of 
birds in this country, illustrates the text with fourteen exquisite 
water-colors and sixty-five pen-and-ink sketches. The University 
of Oklahoma Press deserves especial praise for its part in passing 
these fine studies on to the public with no more impairment of 
the originals than the best reproductive processes involve. 

Space permits hardly more than an unamplified expression of 
admiration for this handsome volume. We should like to go into 
detail concerning Plate III, showing the head of the bronzed 
woodpecker with such genuine feeling for color, or the satisfying 
presentation of coppery-tailed Trogon (Plate XI), or the almost 
humorous rendering of the “chickeny” expression on the face of 
the chachalaca (Plate VII). We lack space to quote passages 
illustrating that always pleasing combination of scientific accu- 
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racy with poetic prose. We have room only for a word concerning 
the most valuable section of the book from the standpoint of the 
bird-loving tourist abroad with his field-glasses in Mexico. We 
refer to the appendix which takes up the last hundred pages of 
the book. Here is a descriptive list of Mexican birds more com- 
prehensive than any other we have ever seen in English. Thrice 
welcome are the diagnostic drawings as an aid in differentiating 
the confusing species of oven birds, of hawks and of hummers, 
and of the doubly confusing flycatchers, all of them especially 
troublesome to the student who won’t shoot to identify. If in 
this we had found the Mexican local names for each of the 
species, its value as a bird guide would here receive still warmer 
commendation. But perhaps that is asking too much. 


Roy BEDICHEK 
The University of Texas 


American Culture and Religion: Six Essays. By William Warren 
Sweet. Dallas (Southern Methodist University Press) , 1951. 
Pp. 114. Index. $2.50. 

William Warren Sweet has made a real contribution to the 
study of both American culture and American religion in this 
volume of essays published as a memento of the ceremonies dedi- 
cating the Perkins School of Theology Quadrangle at Southern 
Methodist University. While there has been much church history 
of the “patriotic type,” as Dr. Sweet labels it—history ‘‘prepared 
for the purpose of making the several denominational bodies 
think well of themselves’—there has been little objective history 
of the churches in America until the recent past. There has been 
even less in the way of sound studies of the role of religion in 
American life. Dr. Sweet has made pioneering contributions in 
both fields, and this volume continues in the path he has marked 
out in his earlier studies. 

The student of American life will find much of value in this 
collection of essays: studies of cultural pluralism in the American 
tradition; Methodist unification; the church, the sect, and the 
cult in America; and America and the ecumenical movement. 
Probably the chapters of greatest interest to most readers will 
be those dealing with “Protestantism and Democracy” and “Nat- 
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ural Religion and Religious Democracy to the Reformation.” 
This debt, he holds, is owed directly to the left wing of Protes- 
tantism, the non-state-supported sects, and only indirectly to the 
right wing, the established churches, with which the great figures 
of the Reformation are associated. The ideas of left-wing Protes- 
tantism found a peculiarly favorable environment in colonial 
America and were in time translated into its institutions. 

The complete separation of church and state and the winning 
of religious liberty, which Dr. Sweet regards as “one of the 
greatest contributions if not the greatest one, which America 
has made in the realm of politics as well as in religion,’ have 
been largely taken for granted by both historian and layman. 
The historian may refer in passing to such matters as the Mary- 
land Toleration Act, the pioneering experiments of the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania and Roger Williams in Rhode Island, the Vir- 
ginia Statute on Religious Freedom, and the provision of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution limiting the power of 
Congress to make laws respecting the establishment of religion 
or abridging the free exercise thereof. But the treatment of these 
matters is almost always casual, and the student gets little under- 
standing of how religious freedom actually developed in America. 
Dr. Sweet has thus performed a real service in providing this 
masterful, brief account of the creation in America of an environ- 
ment favorable to religious freedom and of the influence of the 
ideas of John Locke, Joseph Priestley, and other natural reli- 
gionists on the revolutionary fathers who advanced the cause of 
liberty of conscience. 

The historian, who delights in finding cases where his craft 
has made a contribution of practical value, will welcome the 
essay on Methodist unification, for, as Dr. Sweet points out, it 
was only after the development of historical-mindedness among 
Methodist leaders and the writing of objective histories of Meth- 
odism that unification was achieved. Books like American Cul- 
ture and Religion should do much to supply the sort of historical- 
mindedness which is necessary to preserve previously won gains 
and make possible new advances in the never-ending struggle for 
human freedom. 

BRooKE EAKLE 
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The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vol. XV. The Territory of Louis- 
iana-Missouri, 1815-1821, Continued. Washington (Govern- 
ment Printing Office) , 1951. Pp. 834. $5.00. 

This volume completes the publication of the territorial papers 
of the United States relating to the Territory of Missouri. It 
begins with a mail route register of January 1, 1815, and includes 
documents arranged chronologically until Governor Alexander 
McNair’s acknowledgment of the receipt of President James 
Monroe’s proclamation of August 10, 1821, declaring the admis- 
sion of ‘‘the State of Missouri” as a member of the Union. The 
documents in between relate to all the numerous affairs of the 
entire Territory, especially public lands and Indians, but includ- 
ing important materials relating to frontier defense, transporta- 
tion, communication, and territorial politics. Naturally William 
Clark, governor of the Territory, is the chief personality revealed 
in the documents, but every important leader in the period 
appears in some connection. 

The editing is uniform with the other volumes in the series. 
Footnotes cite other manuscripts in the National Archives or in 
other repositories, and where publication has been made, it is 
noted. Enclosures with letters, including interesting maps and 
newspaper clippings, are reproduced in many instances. In others, 
their absence from the file is noted. The editor points out that 
a large number of petitions, memorials, and legislative resolu- 
tions which are disclosed by the Journals of the Congress have 
vanished from the files. Eighty-seven pages are devoted to a com- 
plete index that uses the most common variant of the different 
spellings of names, especially common among those of French 
origin. 

The continuation of the publication of these useful volumes 
is a great service to students of American history. The one under 
review is indispensable for the study of the West during the years 
covered. While it has been possible to go to Washington and 
examine these documents, their publication in a_well-edited 
volume makes them far more useful even to scholars with time 
and funds for travel. The series places in the hands of all students 
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the most significant single record of territorial history. It is a 
notable publishing project, ably executed. 


ELMER ELLIs 
University of Missouri 


Pageant in the Wilderness: The Story of the Escalante Expedition 
to the Interior Basin, 1776. By Herbert E. Bolton. Salt Lake 
City (Utah State Historical Society), 1950. Pp. 265. $5.50. 

In July, 1776, Fathers Silvestre Vélez de Escalante and Francisco 
Atanasio Dominguez and eight companions left Santa Fe to blaze 
a much-needed trail between this New Mexican outpost and Mon- 
terey and other California missions. The intrepid explorers jour- 
neyed northward through western Colorado and the land of the 
Sabuaganas, avoided far-ranging Comanche war parties, climbed 
the lofty Wasatch Mountains, and finally descended into the Salt 
Lake Basin to visit Laguna villages along the shores of Lake 
Timpanogos (Utah Lake), led by the Laguna guides, Silvestre 
and Joaquin. After having had interesting experiences here, still 
fired by a desire to reach Monterey, they next turned southwest- 
ward toward the Virgin River; but, finally, at Black Rock Springs, 
since winter had overtaken them, they decided to abandon their 
Monterey enterprise and to return to Santa Fe. So they reluctantly 
faced eastward, crossed the Colorado River at the “Crossing of 
the Fathers,’ about thirty miles above present-day Navajo Springs, 
and on January 2, 1777, reached Santa Fe. 

This widely looping, hour glass-shaped expedition of many 
hundred miles across unexplored and semi-arid country was ex- 
tremely hazardous and spectacular, and again and again the ex- 
plorers suffered intensely from hunger and thirst. Escalante and 
his fellow explorers, explains Professor Bolton, had “made one of 
the most notable explorations in North American history, and 
their fame is as secure as that of De Soto, Cabrillo, Zebulon Pike 
or even Lewis and Clark,” and he concludes that because of their 
contacts with so many strange people, “they stand in a class almost 
by themselves.” 

Professor Bolton’s fifty years of mature and discriminating 
scholarship and of following the explorers over every step of 
their journey to locate those landmarks and camp sites that have 
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survived the wear and tear of many decades are clearly imprinted 
on every page of this arresting narrative. The first part of the 
book (127 pages) is the author’s own penetrating account of the 
explorers’ day-by-day journey and experience. The remainder is 
a translation of Dominguez and Escalante’s ‘Diary and Itinerary” 
and of Bernardo Miera y Pacheco’s report—all sufficiently docu- 
mented. This Pageant complements neatly the other works of the 
author, such as The Rim of Christendom, Outpost of Empire, 
and Coronado: Knight of Pueblos and Plains, all well within the 
frame of what he had earlier called ‘““The Spanish Borderlands.” 
The book is a significant contribution to southwestern Amer- 
icana. 

Twelve illustrations, two back-pocket maps, a bibliography, and 
an index, together with a pleasing jacket and over-all format, also 
add attraction to this Pageant in the Wilderness. 


Cart CoKE RISTER 
Texas Technological College 


New Mexico: A Pageant of Three Peoples. By Erna Fergusson. 
New York (Alfred A. Knopf), 1951. Pp. xii+408+6. $5.00. 

A book review customarily includes a statement of the good 
and bad qualities of the publication. This practice can find ready 
illustration in discussing New Mexico by Erna Fergusson because 
the work is marked by an extreme range between good and bad, 
although for the general reader the good is the most important 
and the first quality to keep in mind. 

The bad consists of numerous and in many cases unnecessary 
errors of facts and ‘“‘figgers.” Miss Fergusson, a native daughter 
of the Land of Enchantment, would remember on second thought 
that the Mimbres River is not a tributary of the Gila, that Sandia 
Cave man would have looked to the north to see the Jemez 
mountains, not to the northwest, and that a traveler would not 
journey westward from the Chaco to reach the valley of the Rio 
Grande. There are errors in authors’ names, titles of books men- 
tioned, quotations used, and historical facts, all too numerous to 
mention in detail and not important enough to impair the use- 
fulness of the book. 

New Mexico is presented in three parts: Indian, Spanish, and 
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Gringo; the page quantity is 135, 100, and 160, respectively—a 
good proportion. Gringo is a Mexican term of reproach for the 
North American. This part of the book starts with the arrival of 
Zebulon Pike in New Mexico. But neither of the three parts is 
handled in a strictly chronological order; there is a mingling of 
the past with the present, a happy arrangement and one that 
makes for interesting reading. Some of the material has appeared 
previously in periodicals, as Miss Fergusson acknowledges. 

The author is at her best in discussing the current scene, relat- 
ing it to the past as she does. A life-time resident of New Mexico, 
but with considerable travel to give her a broad perspective, she 
writes with a sensitive touch concerning the land and people of 
her native state. The color of sky and earth, of trees and rocks, 
the quiet of the forest, and the song of the stream are too often 
overlooked by the traveler in the Southwest, but not by Miss 
Fergusson. 

The mingling of three cultures with all the friction engendered 
is revealed clearly; numerous personal anecdotes and experiences 
are drawn upon to make the story more alive and understandable. 
Some of the problems dealt with, such as the relations between 
the white man and the Indian, are quite complex. The author 
has her own opinions on the matter; they are not to be accepted 
at face value, and the subject is too involved to be discussed in 
a few pages. Sufficient to say that the situation is outlined and 
Miss Fergusson takes a stand, her heart leaning toward the In- 
dian’s side of the story as against the white man, and the Hispano’s 
against the Gringo. The jacket blurb reads: ““The result is a 
brightly colored pageant of three peoples which is both affection- 
ate and accurate.” The last word should be dropped. 

Despite carelessness in detail, Miss Fergusson has written a use- 
ful book and one that has long been needed for New Mexico. 
It is a panorama from cave man to the atomic bomb, and this is 
its “good” quality. Numerous fine photographs enhance the book; 
a glossary of terms, bibliography, and index are added. The bib- 
liography just touches the surface of the subject and the index 
is scanty. Two maps, one a relief and the other an outline, are 
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inadequate, but this is not a book that requires such aids for 


enjoyment. 
FRANK D. REEVE 
University of New Mexico 


The California Wine Industry, 1830-1895. By Vincent P. Carosso. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles (University of California Press) , 
1951. Pp. ix+241. $3.75. 

Along about the second act of Shakespeare’s Othello we find 
Iago admonishing Cassio: “Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well used.” In this study of the Cali- 
fornia wine industry, the author has made of wine a good 
familiar creature and has used it well to bring out a volume that 
contributes solidly to the agricultural and business history of a 
major western industry. By the turn of the twentieth century, 
as Carosso points out, California was rapidly becoming the wine- 
land of America, and in the ensuing half-century it has clinched 
its position in the forefront of both viticulture and viniculture 
in the United States. In this volume is told the story of how 
California, beginning with a handful of Spanish padres growing 
grapes for mission needs, has established an industry which in 
the year ending June 30, 1949, witnessed 25,000 California farm- 
ers producing grapes for more than one hundred million gallons 
of wine, or go per cent of the total commercial wine production 
of the United States. 

Except for sketches to round out the picture at either end, 
Carosso devotes himself almost entirely to the growth of the 
California wine industry between 1830, when real commercial 
production began, and 1895, when modern production and dis- 
tribution processes became firmly established. When in 1839 
Alexander Forbes wrote in his history of California that ‘““Noth- 
ing is wanting but intelligent persons, to make wine of a superior 
quality,” he overlooked the fact that “intelligent persons’ were 
already at work in the area, nor could he know the high caliber 
of many vineyardists and manufacturers of the future. On the 
other hand, men of lesser quality were also at work in the indus- 
try, and others of their type would likewise follow, so that the 
admixture of get-rich-quick wine makers with such men of 
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superior talents as the appropriately-named Jean Louis Vignes, 
William Wolfskill, Charles Kohler, and Colonel Haraszthy pro- 
duces a tale of surges and recessions throughout California’s 
nineteenth century wine history. 

Beyond California, the American consumer, already predis- 
posed to European wines over domestic, would drink a good 
California wine and then an inferior brand, unthinkingly lump 
both beverages together as simply “California wine,” and at the 
best decide that West Coast flavors were too erratic for his palate 
and his cellar. The tortuous job of persuading ultramontane 
Americans to distinguish between California brands, of discour- 
aging the activities of careless wineries, of overcoming the snob 
appeal of anything European over anything home-produced, of 
establishing and maintaining production standards, and of found- 
ing finally a state board of viticultural commissioners is traced 
in detail by the author. Nor, it should be added, does Carosso 
ever become so engrossed in the industry’s ebb and flow that he 
neglects to fit into the wine picture the effects of such diverse, 
and yet vital, elements as the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment, fluctuations in business conditions, the tariff, and the 
almost devastating inroads of the dread, aphidlike phylloxera, 
which can strike the same terror into the soul of a West Coast 
vineyardist that the boll weevil brings to the Californian’s cot- 
ton-chopping Southern counterpart. 

Although “definitive” is a word to shy away from in reviews, 
all in all, Carosso has written a history of the California wine 
industry that to 1895, at least, does not need any further book- 
length probing. His seventeen-page bibliography, besides being 
a rich vein for agricultural historians to work, indicates the thor- 
oughness of his research and the sound bases for his conclusions. 
In addition, he has added measurably to the continually unfold- 
ing picture of the development of American industry and has 
advanced the day when a proper history of United States business 
enterprise can be written. It is such contributions as his, well 
done, at both the company-wide and industry-wide levels, that 
will one day help us to assess objectively the rdle of our business 
culture, an assessment that can be straightforward, stripped of 
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overweening pride in material accomplishment on the one hand 
and of one-eyed muckraking on the other. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 


Here They Once Stood: The Tragic End of the Apalachee Mis- 
stons. By Mark F. Boyd, Hale G. Smith, and John W. Griffin. 
Gainesville, Florida (University of Florida Press) , 1951. Pp. 
xvii+189. 12 plates. 

Here They Once Stood is a compact volume which deals with 
the Franciscan missions of western Florida during their era of 
decay and destruction (ca. 1693-1708). Though combining his- 
torical and archaeological methods, it is not a blended narrative 
based upon the results of these two approaches but a loosely- 
co-ordinated composite of the contributions of the authors. 

Forty-three annotated documents, all but two being English 
translations from the original Spanish, and a brief introduction 
comprise Section I, the major portion of the work from the 
standpoint of page allotment. While these documents shed much 
light on the status of the missions of Apalachee, Spanish treat- 
ment of the Indians, and the social complex of the area at the 
close of the seventeenth century, they principally describe the 
inability of the Spanish presidio-mission system to cope with the 
aggressive military encroachments of the English and their Indian 
allies from the direction of Carolina. Sections II and III are brief 
descriptive essays on the archaeological excavations at the located 
sites of Mission San Francisco de Oconee and the blockhouse and 
settlement at San Luis, both of which are in the vicinity of pres- 
ent Tallahassee. A supplementary appendix presents a detailed 
classification of the sherds and artifacts of all types recovered at 
the two sites. The portions of the study devoted to analysis of the 
ceramic artifacts would be understandable only to a technician, 
but the excellent photographic plates lend pictorial meaning to 
a general reader. 

Here They Once Stood no doubt contains materials of much 
value—historical, archaeological, ethnological, ceramic; but such 
a medley also indicates the incongruity and lack of organization 
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which characterizes the work, leaving the impression that a qual- 
ity product was issued at an intermediate stage of fabrication. 

Because the history of the Floridas is a bewildering facet of 
sinuous international, colonial rivalry, any specialized treatment 
like the present should be anchored at the outset to the essential 
perspective provided by historical background. The introduction 
to the documents does not fulfill this indispensable requirement, 
either for the specialist or for the ‘casual reader’ toward whom 
it was aimed. Nor can the obligation be sidestepped by a citation 
of sources where such information is available. Furthermore, the 
reviewer is not in agreement with the translator who asserts that 
the documents “themselves tell a sufficiently vivid, and on the 
whole, connected story.” 

Another unfortunate omission was a simple sketch map for 
easy identification of the numerous place names mentioned 
throughout the various segments of the work. Artistic as it may 
be, the map which forms the end pieces is totally inadequate for 
the purpose, and the same applies to the map on page 7, which 
is too small and too cluttered with river tributaries. 

As previously noted, the documents are well selected and rich 
in varied material, but the translations are literal to a point of 
distortion, and the fault extends not only to word conversion but 
to word order and punctuation. Admittedly, wide tolerance 
should be made for a translator with an exacting conscience and 
for the difficult materials with which he worked; however, the 
result is archaism, obscurity, and ungrammatical construction, 
all of which contribute to tedious reading. The reader frequently 
discovers that he is forced to translate the English translation. 

The location and method for footnoting are perhaps matters 
of personal preference, but after much experimentation no sub- 
stitute has been found for the bottom of the page and complete- 
ness. In the present study the notes are placed at the conclusion 
of each section, and the sources include only the authors’ names 
with the dates of publication. Consequently, to check a citation, 
the reader faces three steps: (1) retain his place in the text; 
(2) locate the note; and (3) check the bibliography for the title. 
A little of this exercise is tiring; a great deal is exhausting; and 
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any amount is distracting from a text which is not burdened 
with clarity or reader interest. 

The general appearance of the book is excellent and harmo- 
nizes with the subject matter: cover sketch, color scheme, end 
pieces, type, and bond evidence the artistic touch inserted by the 
University of Florida Press. And the proofreading is generally 
good, excepting the translations, as noted. ‘The few slips of gram- 
mar which invariably creep in need not be detailed here. A ques- 
tion arises, however, in regard to the rule which the authors 
followed in accenting Spanish words. Though San Augustin [sic], 
for example, is religiously marked, words like Sebastian, Angel, 
Alvarez, Diaz, Andrés, Garcia, and Joachin were left undressed. 

It is not pleasant to dissect a work which undoubtedly repre- 
sents painstaking research performed by skilled specialists; but 
the potential value of Here They Once Stood will be dissipated 
because of important omissions and the method of presentation. 
The ‘casual reader’ will be frightened away quickly, and the 
searching scholar will become exasperated. It is axiomatic that 


writers should consider the reader. 
FRANK A. KNAppP, JR. 


Economic Resources and Policies of the South. By Calvin B. 
Hoover and B. U. Ratchford. New York (The Macmillan 
Company) , 1951. Pp. 464. $5.50. 

Ever since the South was branded as the number one economic 
problem of the nation, many Southerners have desired to do some- 
thing to remedy the situation. This volume is a first step toward 
substituting intelligent investigation for the wailing wall or de- 
fensive apology. The National Planning Association indicated 
an interest in an analysis of economic policies for the South. It 
was soon evident that the first need was adequate information 
on the economic resources of the South. Therefore, approximate- 
ly two-thirds of this study is devoted to a presentation of the 
economic resources and the remainder to the analysis of policies, 
proposed and otherwise, that will give the maximum benefits in 
terms of better living for Southerners. 

The first two chapters analyze the resources, human and _ phys- 
ical; the third, income; the fourth discussses barriers to economic 
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development; others take up changes in agriculture, industry, 
finance, etc.; chapters XIII and XIV present the special problems 
of cotton and tobacco; the remainder are devoted to analyzing 
policies toward agriculture, industry, labor, forests, wages, and 
international trade. 

A study of the economics of the South has long been needed, 
and the volume by Professors Hoover and Ratchford goes a long 
way toward fulfilling that need. Their discussion, for example, 
of the techniques and effects of the government control policies 
for cotton and tobacco is the most complete that this reviewer 
has seen. Furthermore, the factual information concerning the 
economics of the South has been made available in a complete 
and concise volume. The policies for aiding southern economy 
are analyzed and evaluated in an objective and scholarly manner. 
They indicate that the efforts of many southern states to entice 
industries to establish within their boundaries through such sub- 
sidies as tax exemption and gifts of land and buildings have not 
been entirely beneficial. Such policies can scarcely be justified on 
the basis of results. Likewise, the desire to industrialize the South 
may not be desirable. A balance between agriculture and indus- 
try gives promise of a fuller life for the South. 

‘To put the above statements more concisely, the authors have 
produced a useful volume of information on the economics of 
the South and one that will serve as a guide and source of 
comparative data for other regional studies. 


GarniE McGIntTy 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Theodore Weld: Crusader for Freedom. By Benjamin P. Thomas. 
New Brunswick (Rutgers University Press) , 1950. Pp. xii+ 
307. Notes, bibliography. $4.25. 

This volume is another chapter in the comparatively recent 
revision of the story of the leadership of the American anti-slavery 
forces. Mr. Thomas, well known for his work with the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, belongs to that school of historians who 
believe that others, particularly Theodore Weld, contributed 
much more to the campaign against slavery than did William 
Lloyd Garrison. The author has examined the important source 
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material and the significant secondary works relating to the sub- 
ject and has succeeded in writing a first-class biography. The 
work is a penetrating study of the personnel of the anti-slavery 
movement, of their methods, and of the opposition which con- 
fronted them. Weld, the central figure, may be depicted in the 
role of a crusading evangelist. A contemporary described him 
as “a very manly, noble looking man” who “spoke with the 
utmost precision and fluency.’’ Weld and his associates ‘““encoun- 
tered mobs so frequently that they came to consider a riot as a 
part of their introduction.” 

This study is a worthy contribution to nineteenth-century 
history, in spite of the fact that Mr. Thomas has probably un- 
wittingly exaggerated the role and the influence of ‘Theodore 
Weld. The scholar will find in the book much to interest and 
to intrigue him, and the general reader will find enjoyment in 
reading history written in a delightfully refreshing style. The 
volume should be in every American library and on many college 
reading lists. 


JEFFERSON Davis BRAGG 
Baylor University 


Selected Writings of Bolivar. Compiled by Vincente Lecuna. 
Edited by Harold A. Bierck, Jr. Translation by Lewis Ber- 
trand. New York (Colonel Press), 1951. 2 volumes. Pp. 
liit+-xiii+822. Illustrations. 

The years 1807-1810 saw the initiation of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican independence movement. Aroused by the inequalities of 
Spain’s colonial system, a small group of criollos began its 
struggle to break a pattern of life that had been molded by more 
than three centuries of political restrictions, economic hardships, 
and social barriers. These men of wealth and property, of which 
Simon Bolivar was one, seemingly attempted the impossible— 
that the movement succeeded was due largely to the leadership 
of Simon Bolivar. 

The Banco de Venezuela, which made the appearance of these 
volumes in English possible, has widely distributed this work 
to libraries and institutions of higher learning in the United 
States. Their purpose was to acquaint the English-speaking na- 
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tions with the réle played by Bolivar in the war of independence, 
his ideas on the form of government best suited to the Indo- 
Spaniards, and his desirability of creating an American organ- 
ization dedicated to the maintenance of peace. 

Students and teachers of Hispanic-American history are already 
indebted to Vicente Lecuna for his previous scholarly contribu- 
tions; the debt is now increased. Dr. Lecuna has employed the 
customary mechanisms of scholarship with full vigor, and cer- 
tainly it is a note of high achievement to have labored through 
the mass of material involved and to present with such compe- 
tence the selected writings of the libertador. Although a banker 
and a business man, Dr. Lecuna is eminently qualified to present 
this work, having devoted a considerable part of his life to the 
collecting of Bolivariana. 

He has taken the selections from his previous eleven-volume 
Cartas del Libertador, Proclamas Y Discursos del Libertador, 
and from the work on Bolivar’s campaigns, published in 1950. 
The translation from Spanish was initially the work of Mr. 
Lewis Bertrand, who was aided in the undertaking by a host of 
assistants. The final responsibility for the English form lies with 
Professor Harold A. Bierck, who also wrote the scholarly intro- 
duction. Dr. Bierck’s eulogistic appraisal of Bolivar is excellent 
and appears to reflect his personal views, but it seems hazardous 
for such a prominent historian to state: “... it seems unlikely, 
however, that any discovery will come to light that will alter the 
facts appertaining to the life of Bolivar.” A good example is a 
recent article by Gerhard Masur dealing with the Guayaquil 
Conference (Hispanic-American Historical Review, May, 1951). 

The authors have divided the writings of Bolivar into two 
periods. The first covers the years 1810-1823; the second em- 
braces the material from 1823 to Bolivar’s death in 1830. The 
documents selected, for the most part, relate to the military and 
political aspects of Bolivar’s life. Many excellent maps facilitating 
the study of Bolivar’s military undertakings are given, beginning 
with Puerto Cabello and terminating with Ayacucho. The choice 
of political material is comprehensive: the Manifesto of Car- 
tagena, the Jamaica Letter, War to the Death, and the Bolivian 
Constitution acquaint the reader with Bolivar’s political thought. 
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In a comprehensive work, such as this, it is perhaps inevitable 
that the author occasionally falls short of satisfying the various 
specialists who have made meticulous studies of limited phases 
of the subject. This is in reference to the meeting at Guayaquil, 
which emerges as one of the most controversial topics in Hispanic- 
American history today. Of such paramount importance did the 
authors deem this subject that a special section is devoted to its 
presentation. Sefior Lecuna’s objectivity concerning the meeting 
seems dimmed by the mist of preconceived ideas. His contention 
is that San Martin did not ask Bolivar for troops to complete the 
campaign in Peru and that the Lafond letter of August 29, 1822, 
which relates Bolivar’s refusal to render San Martin aid, is de- 
clared apocryphal. 

In treating this historical delicacy, Lecuna selects the docu- 
ments which bulwark his well-known views and omits mention 
of the Miller letter of 1827 and the Castilla letter of 1848, which 
support the authenticity of the Lafond letter. 

A list of the documents presented is given at the beginning of 
each volume, thus enabling the reader to scan its contents rapidly. 
A good index is a welcome accompaniment. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, this is one of the few important books on Bolivar 
to appear in recent years. Allowing for variations of opinion on 
specific points, it is impossible to withhold tribute to the very 
high quality of achievement which this book represents. 

Jay Max 


The Caribbean Commission: Background of Cooperation in the 
West Indies. By Bernard L. Poole. Columbia (University 
of South Carolina Press), 1951. Map, illustrations, appen- 
dices, bibliography, and index. $5.50. 

In the first three-quarters of this work, Dr. Poole has compiled 
from various standard books many bits of useful reference infor- 
mation about the West Indian territories of France, Britain, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. In his final chapters, the 
author tells how these four powers joined in the Caribbean Com- 
mission. A bare outline of the development of this international 
body is abstracted from the official records. Dr. Poole believes 
that the Commission will serve to strengthen the influence of the 
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colonial peoples in shaping regional policies. He concludes, in 
characteristic style: “In partnership with the mother countries, 
the laboring masses of the West Indies can, with more confidence 
than ever before, greet the dawn of a new era and by their own 
efforts strive to bring ever nearer the high noon of prosperity.” 
J. Harry BENNETT, JR. 
The University of Texas 


Understanding History: A Primer of Historical Method. By Louis 
Gottschalk. New York (Alfred A. Knopf), 1950. Pp. xix+ 
290+-vi. $2.50. 

In this compact little volume, Professor Gottschalk analyses 
the problems which confront the beginning student of history. 
It arises in part from experience which he has gained while 
teaching a “laboratory” course in historical method. 

Gottschalk divides his work into three sections which deal 
with the objectives of historians, historical method, and historical 
theory. The volume is more than a grammar of historical method, 
which Gottschalk defines narrowly as “the process of critically 
examining and analyzing the records and survivals of the past.” 
He devotes a large part of his attention to such questions as 
causation, influence, and motive; the place of history in the 
humanities and the social sciences; the relation of history to the 
present; and the nature of history itself. 

Gottschalk maintains that history is partly science, partly art, 
and partly philosophy. He asserts that value judgments are an 
essential part of historical writing and that the good historian 
will unavoidably identify himself with some philosophy or sys- 
tem of ethics. But while regarding history as a personal study, 
he commends Lord Acton’s famous instruction to the contrib- 
utors to the Cambridge Modern History that they write as if 
they were “in Long. 30° W.” He suggests that history often can 
and should be relevant to contemporary problems. 

Gottschalk proposes five criteria by which a reviewer should 
judge a historical study. It should have more than private or 
passing significance, be written in a manner that assists toward 
better understanding, introduce new information or a new inter- 
pretation of old information, establish facts by strict application 
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of historical method, and demonstrate that the author seems 
“aware of the questions that men at all times in all places per- 
sist in asking.” Gottschalk has far exceeded his own high require- 
ments in this book of advice to those who would understand 
history. 
WILuiaM R. BraisTED 
The University of Texas 
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Book Notes 


In July, 1943, the Illinois Central Railroad deposited in the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, the bulk of its central office papers 
from February, 1851, to November, 1906. There are 400,000 
documents, 126 bundles or boxes of miscellaneous material, and 
2,000 bound volumes of account books in the collection. 

The Texas State Historical Association has received The Guide 
to the Illinois Central Archives compiled by Carolyn Curtis 
Mohr. This guide makes these papers easily available to students. 
It is a combined catalogue and guide and indicates the character 
of each group of documents. 

Some papers which were not included in the deposit are in- 
cluded in the Guide and are available to students in the general 
offices of the railroad. 

Copies may be secured as long as the supply lasts from the 
Newberry Library, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association of North- 
field, Minnesota, has sent the Texas State Historical Association 
another of its publications of Norwegian American annals. The 
volume is entitled A Chronicle of Old Muskego. This diary of 
Soven Bache, 1839-1847, adds to the story of a “mother colony” 
in a Norwegian immigrant settlement on the Wisconsin frontier 
known as Old Muskego. 

Soven Bache was interested in many phases of American life 
and shows himself to have been a close and careful observer. He 
was a shrewd trader and an excellent judge of the quality of land 
offered for sale. He traveled widely, and the record includes much 
miscellaneous information picked up on his journeys. 


The Texas State Historical Association has received from the 
Librarian of Congress a booklet entitled Colorado: Diamond 
Jubilee of Statehood. This is the fourteenth in a series of cata- 
logues of exhibitions commemorating significant anniversaries 
in the histories of the states and the territories of the United 
States of America. 
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The opening address and a catalogue of the exhibits and photo- 
graphic reproductions of some of the items displayed are included. 

Copies may be secured from the Government Printing Office 
for $1.00 a copy. 


The Texas State Historical Association acknowledges receipt 
of The Rise of Modern America, 1865-1951, by Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger. This is the fourth edition of an earlier volume en- 
titled Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1865- 
1940. 

About one-half of the book is devoted to the period since 1914 
and may be recommended to the many persons who want an 
excellent summary of the American story in modern times. Many 
illustrations and maps add to the attractiveness and value of the 
work. Each chapter is followed by a bibliography on its contents, 
and an additional extensive general bibliography is appended at 
the end of the volume. 

The Constitution of the United States is also included. The 
entire volume is a readable and practical account of the United 
States since 1865. 


CoraL H. TuLtis 
The University of Texas 


Muriel H. Wright’s A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma 
(University of Oklahoma Press) is a valuable source of infor- 
mation on surviving Texas Indian groups. In this volume, which 
is copiously illustrated, about fifty large, double-column pages 
are devoted to special articles on the Anadarko, Caddo, Co- 
manche, Hainai, Kichai, Kiowa, Kiowa-Apache, Lipan Apache, 
Tawakoni, Tonkawa, Waco, and Wichita. There are also articles 
on the Alabama and Koasati, as well as on a number of other 
eastern Indian tribal groups which figured in the history of ‘Texas 
during the nineteenth century, among them the Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Delaware, Kickapoo, and Seminole. The material on each 
of these peoples is organized under the following topical head- 
ings: Name, Present Location, Numbers, History, Government 
and Organization, Contemporary Life and Culture, Ceremonials 
and Public Dances, and Suggested Readings. As Miss Wright’s 
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interests are primarily historical, the sections on tribal history 
receive preferential treatment. This book is an indispensable 
reference volume for anyone who seeks miscellaneous informa- 
tion on the Indian groups who formerly lived east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


T. N. CAMPBELL 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


Ex.iott, Freedman’s Bureau in Texas,” is the 
author of Leathercoat, a biography of Governor James W. 
Throckmorton, and an authority on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction period in the state. He has contributed articles and 
book reviews to the Quarterly, the Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, and the Journal of 
Southern History. A vice-president, fellow, and life member of 
the Association, he is dean of the graduate school and acting 
head of the history department of Southwest Texas State College. 


Harry McCorry HeEnperson, “The Surveyors Fight,” is pres- 
ident of the San Antonio Historical Association. A retired army 
officer who saw extensive service in both world wars, Colonel 
Henderson has contributed articles on Texas military history to 
the Quarterly. 


ANDREW Forest Muir, “The Municipality of Harrisburg, 1835- 
1836,” is a native of Houston and a graduate of Rice Institute 
and the University of Texas. Currently a member of the faculty 
of Daniel Baker College, Muir has taught in Austin and in 
Hawaii and has had historical articles published in the Quarterly 
and other historical journals. 


T. R. Havins, “The Passing of the Longhorn,” is chairman 
of the division of social sciences and professor of American his- 
tory at Howard Payne College. A graduate of the University of 
Texas, he wrote both his master’s thesis and his doctoral disserta- 
tion in the field of Texas history. Havins has had articles on 
Brown County, cattle, and Texas frontier activities published in 
the Quarterly and in the Year Book of the West Texas Historical 
Association. 


H. and Mitton R. Gutscn, “A Check List 
of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History Produced in the 
Department of History of the University of Texas, 1893-1951,” 
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have felt, for many years, the need for such a guide to the prod- 
ucts of graduate research at the University of Texas. Carroll is a 
professor of history at the University and director of the Texas 
State Historical Association. Gutsch, professor emeritus of British 
history, served more than twenty-five years as chairman of the 
Department of History. 


Frep R. Cotten, “A Note on Lawrie’s Trip to Northeast Texas, 
1854-1855,” is a Weatherford businessman, a law graduate of the 
University of Texas, and an authority on the Parker family and 
Parker County history. A long-time friend of the Association, 
Cotten is a life member and a members’ representative on the 
executive council. 
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Wherever You Are in 
Texas ... 


Southwestern Life’s more than 800 
agents and employees, located in 215 
Texas communities, the home office 
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service conveniently available to pol- 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


SURVIVAL OF LEGENDS, By Roselle Williams 
Crawford ($2.00) — Folklore, legends, tales of old, 
stories from the far distant past — all have had a 
very definite influence on our lives as we live them 
today. This scholarly work is aimed to stimulate 
public interest in our cultural heritage of customs, 
beliefs, rituals and festivals. The result of many 
years of study and research, the writer has given us 
a convincing book that will broaden our understand- 
ing of the life and literature of the Southwest. A 
worthwhile addition to everyone’s library. 


TEXAS WILDCATTER, A, By Lucille Glasscock 
($2.50) — A fascinating saga of the Texas oil fields. 
It is a chronicle of events, the story of a man’s life 
—his failures and successes; the recording of a life 
of undaunted courage and fortitude; of a man with 
unlimited vision and ambition who lived to see the 
realization of his dreams. Gus Glasscock dreamed a 
dream — a dream of oil under the sea but — read 
the book. Mrs. Glasscock has written, in vivid, color- 
ful style, a significant book that will not be for- 
gotten. 


Write for New Brochure 
“A TEXAN’S LIBRARY” Book Publishers to the Southwest 
918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


JEFF RAY I KNEW, THE, By Georgia Miller Ray 
($3.00) — This is the story of a pioneer preacher 
in Texas. Scholar, minister, teacher and writer, Jeff 
Ray was all of these and much more. Active in the 
work of the Baptist church in Texas for almost 
ninety years, the story of his life is essentially a 
history of the Baptist church in Texas during that 
era. In the past, far too little has been written to 
perpetuate the lives of those Texas pioneers who 
gave their all to the cause of the “Prince of 
Peace.” This ably written book deserves a place on 
your shelf of Texana. 


SALLIE SCULL, On the Texas Frontier, By T. 
Virginia Bradford ($2.95) — A colorful western 
novel of the life and adventures of Sarah Jane New- 
man who was a rough-talking, ambitious ranch girl. 
Historically true, all characters in the book are fic- 
tional except that of Sallie Scull. Sallie proves her- 
self capable of managing her own affairs whether 
it be raising horses, smuggling cotton into Mexico 
or managing any one of her five husbands. Not a 
dull passage in the book. 


DANNIE, By Madeline Darrough Horn ($2.50) — 
A tale of the Galveston hurricane of 1900. A 
fascinating book for young folks of Junior High age 
but of intense interest to all Texans, particularly 
those old-timers who can still recall those tragic 
days on Treasure Island. Fiction founded on fact, 
it is filled with excitement from cover to cover. 


ODESSA: CITY OF DREAMS. By Velma Barrett 
and Hazel Oliver ($2.75) — In the early 1880’s 
Odessa was just a “cattle-stop” on the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad. But the setilers were dreamers of 
dreams. There was the dream of far-reaching fields 
of golden grain, the dream of a group of religious 
zealots who saw in Odessa a second Zion, the dreams 
of the cattlemen, and finally the dreams of oil. 
Some dreams faded, others came true. Rich in biog- 
raphy and story this book will bring back vivid 
memories to those remaining pioneers who have lived 
to see the fulfillment of their dreams. To the 
younger generation, it will be the inspiration for an 
even greater future. 


QUEEN WITHOUT A CROWN, By Loyd Elmo 
Williams ($2.50) — This charming little book is 
dedicated to telling the story of that oft-uncrowned 
queen — the Preacher’s Wife. Feelingly portrayed 
by a Methodist minister, the book follows to a 
degree the life of the author’s wife, but it is not 
her biography. Rather, it is typical of those thou- 
sands of preachers’ wives who — unheralded and 
unsung — have enabled the minister to attain his 
goal. This book pays her a tribute long since over- 
due. This is a tender story that will warm the 
cockles of your heart. 


At all Bookstores 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Hawkins, Walace, El Sal del Rey. 1947. $5.00. 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes, Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131 
University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


NANNIE MAY TILLEY HENRY L. SWINT 
East Texas State Teachers College Vanderbilt University 
CARL BRIDENBAUGH RUPERT B. VANCE 
University of California, Berkeley University of North Carolina 
REMBERT W. PATRICK JAMES C. BONNER 
University of Florida Georgia State College for Women 
ALFRED B. SEARS STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 
University of Oklahoma University of Tennessee 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The February, 1952, issue contains the following: 
The Price of Union. By Avery 3 


Early New Orleans Society: A Reappraisal. By Joseph G. 


The General Merchant in the Economic History of the New 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association. By Lester J. Cappon.......cssccocscvees 60 


Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. By J. Carlyle 


Complete files of Volumes I to XVII are available at $4.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal): Bennett H. Wall, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor... 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Home Office — DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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The incredible story of 
Brig. Gen. Josiah Gorgas, 
Chief of Ordnance of 
the Confederate Army 


PLOUGHSHARES 
into SWORDS 


By FRANK E. VANDIVER 


FULL-SCALE biogra- 

phy of the most neg- 
lected of all the major 
actors in the grim drama of 
the American Civil War. 
Overshadowed for nearly a 
century by the more glam- 
orous exploits of command- 
ers in the field, the amazing 
achievements of the Chief 
of Confederate Ordnance 
at long last receive full rec- 
ognition in Ploughshares 
into Swords. In essence, the 
story which Mr. Vandiver 
tells is that of how the 
quiet organizational genius 
and determination of one 
man came incredibly close 
to equalizing the tremen- 
dously disproportionate in- 
dustrial potentials of the 


North and the South. The 
Ordnance Department nev- 
er failed until the Confed- 
eracy disintegrated around 
it. 

Ploughshares into Swords 
is based on a painstaking 
examination of all perti- 
nent available source ma- 
terial, interpreted in the 
light of a broad-gauge un- 
derstanding of the Civil 
War. It may well prove to 
be one of the decade’s most 
important basic contribu- 
tions to Confederate his- 


tory. 


* $5.00. UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS PRESS, 
Austin 


: 


THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
III and V which are OP) may be had for the following 
prices: 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$12.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volumes XXII, XXIV, and 
XLIII which are OP) may be had for: 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 


Great Books about... Great 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 
By John C. Duval 


Big Foot Wallace, one of the saltiest and most indi- 
vidual of the pioneer Indian fighters, emerges from 
this book in all his vigor and robustness, and the 
reader is transported to a rugged, uncultivated fron- 
tier where men were carving out a new empire. The 
author used his firsthand knowledge of Wallace to 
create a characterization acclaimed by historians for 
its amazing accuracy. 


A Facsimile 292 Pages $2.50 


TEXAS RANGERS 
By Samuel C. Reid 


This classic of the early Rangers includes Reid’s ex- 
periences with the McCulloch scouts at Buena Vista 
and an accurate account of the storming of Monterrey. 
Colorful descriptions, anecdotes, and sketches of the 
lives of the celebrated partisan chiefs—Hays, McCul- 
loch, and Walker—make fascinating reading. The orig- 
inal edition was published in Philadelphia in 1847. 


A Facsimile 251 Pages $3.00 


LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY SMITH 


By John H. Brown 


In the Introduction, the author states, ‘““Let those who 
write Texas History today be careful that they write 
the truth, or soon it will all be romance.” Here is 
truth and true romance in a detailed account of the 
first American Governor of Texas and the revolution- 
ary period. Originally published in 1887. 


A Reprint 387 Pages $3.50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 
THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers © Austin, Texas 
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THE BASIC 
WESTERN and SOUTHWESTERN 
CLASSICS SERIES 
pnt J. C.—The Extended and Complete Life of “Jim 


Bridger,” Trapper, Scout, Frontiersman & Guide. 
Large 8vo., Illust. de luxe cloth, gilt, Limited 


Arizonia in Literature, Ed. M. G. Boyer. Best writings of 

150 Southwestern Authors, 8vo., Illust. 574 pp., 

Bourke, Captain John G. (U.S.A.) On the Border With 

Crook, 491 pp., Illust., Limited Edition.......... 7.50 
Butterfield, C. W.—History of the Girtys, Port. Index, 

Field, T. W.—Indian Bibliography, 4to., 430 pp., Limited 

10.00 
Gould, Capt. E. W.—History River Navigation “50 Years 

on the Mississippi,” 8vo., Illust. 750 pp........... 10.00 
Hamilton, Wm. T.—“My 60 Years on the Plains,” Illust. 

by Chas. M. Russell (The Cowboy Artist) pictorial 

Leeper, D. R.—The Argonauts of ’49, Illust., special cloth, 

Majors, Alexander—70 Years on the Frontiers, Pre., 

Wm. F. Cody, Illust., 325 pp. Limited Edition.... 6.00 
Marsh, Jas. B.—4 Years in the Rockies, Adv’s Isaac 

McCoy, Jos. G.—History Cattle Trade, Early West & 

South-West, Illust., 427 pp. & adds.............. 8.50 
Remington, Frederic—Pony Tracks, Facs., Illust., Orig- 

inal First Edition, Author’s First Publ’d Work, 

Root & Connelley’s History—The Overland Stage to 

California, large 8vo., 145 Illust., Fold. map, In- 

Wagner—Camp’s Bibliography Literature of: “The 

PLAINS and The ROCKIES” 1800-1865, New, 

Completely Corrected & Enlarged Edition. Large 

8vo., on special paper, Index, over 400 pp. Limited 


We will be glad to send full particulars 
on these and others. 


WM. F. KELLEHER 
CLIFFSIDE PARK 10, NEW JERSEY 
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| SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
| THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, |.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. .. . The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Turmoil In New Mexico 
1846 -1868 


by 
William A. Keleher 


Four BooKs IN ONE VOLUME 


Book 1—‘General Kearny Comes to Santa Fe” 


Book 2—“The Confederates Invade New Mexico” 
John R. Baylor’s celebrated Mounted Rifles and 
seid H. Sibley’s famed Texan Brigade in New 

exico. 


Book 3—“Carleton’s California Column” 


Book 4—“The Long Walk” 


The 1863 campaign against the Apaches and 
Navajos in New Mexico and Arizona. 


“This book is a mine of valuable and reliable material for the 
student, the teacher, the researcher. .. . If you care about the 
history of New Mexico and Arizona, you will find this book a 
treasure.”—New Mexico Stockman. 


“Turmoil in New Mexico, by William A. Keleher, is a vivid and 
colorful slice of history. It belongs in the library of every lover 
of Southwestern History.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“In Turmoil in New Mexico, 1846-1868, Judge W. A. Keleher 
has again made a significant regional contribution. Particularly 
will Texans interested in John R. Baylor and Sibley’s Brigade 
be indebted for this fresh, clear, stimulating interpretation and 
contribution to Confederate Texana.”—H. Bailey Carroll, The 
University of Texas. 


A limited edition; the type has been distributed. 
$6.00 


From your bookseller or 


The Rydal Press, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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THE HISTORY OF FORT 
BEND COUNTY 


by 
CLARENCE R. WHARTON 


TEXAS — 1844-1845 


by 
PRINCE CARL OF SOLMS-BRAUNFELS 


A few sets of sheets of the original editions of 
these Texas classics, long out of print, have been 
bound for practical library use. It was possible to 


make up less than 100 copies. 


Siz dollars each 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


P. O. Box 404 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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TWO TEXAS FEMALE SEMINARIES 


150 pictures—250 pages 


By MABELLE PURCELL 


Fifty college annuals condensed 
into one volume 


Stuart Female Seminary, Austin, Texas, 1875-99 


j 


Glimpses of personality and environment 
flash across the pages in quick succession. 
The author blends history with human 
interest. She preserves the pioneer zeal 
for culture. Documented and indexed. 


MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Limited Edition $5 Wichita Falls, Texas 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 


to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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